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“You don't believe in signs, do you, Cuthbert?” 
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of France, nearly four 
hundred years 
His words are echoed 


ago. 





by thousands every 
year, as in perfect com- 
fort and safety they 
traverse the leagues of 
water which cost Car- 
ter such hardship and 
peril. 


Look at the map. 
You can begin or end 
your journey at Ni- 
agara Falls, Toronto, 
Rochester, Alexandria 
Bay, Clayton, Mon- 
treal or Quebec 
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Niagara to the Sea” 
) Je 
P this great river came the men of old to build PLY 
an empire — Cartier, Champlain, Marquette, cea © 
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” SHOOTING 
THE RAPIDS 


The spacious and comfort- 
able steamers of the Canada 
Steamship Lines follow the 
trail of the pioneers of old— 
breasting the placid bosom 
of Lake Ontario, threading 
the secret passages of the 
Thousand Islands, plunging 
past the foaming ledges of 
Lachine, swinging into the 
shelterof Montreal,crowned 
by her royal mountain. 
Thence to Quebec, ancient 
capital of France in the New 
World, and through the stu- 
pendous gorge of the Sague- 
nay. All the way in com- 
fort. All the way in safety, 





A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at Murray Bay and Tadousac, 
Golf links and a salt-water swimming-pool at \lurray Bay. 


Quebec. 


Send 2c in stamps for illustrated map and guide, “Niagara to the Sea,” including 
rates, etc., to 


John F. Pierce, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 187 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada 
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HE scales you use weigh your own reputation in the balance. 
Business is the science of reliability and exactness. One half of success 1s 
judgment, the other half is accuracy. Bankruptcy is a disease of fractions—the 
trickles that slip through careless weight and faulty measures are mortal as microbes. 
“Little things” kill the most men and the most concerns. 
Unreliable scales cause unbelievable losses and alienate un- 
countable customers. 

We make the best scales on earth automatic types of all de- 
scriptions —scales that perform practical miracles scales for the 
roughest mill duty and scales so exquisitely engineered as to 
weigh a shadow. 

The most extensive line, but not the most expen- 
sive types. 


Special scales 
foundries, mines, coal-vards, drug stores, lumber mills, arsenals, 











for the peculiar needs of grocers, butchers, 


grain elevators, packing-plants, hardware stores, laboratorics, 
publishing houses—-and your business. 
Guaranteed to be right and to stay right—branch 
offices everywhere. 
a ‘ Dayton 
Dayton-Moneyweight Scale Co., ci‘: 


i ( 


International Scale Co., ‘oi: 


Subsidiaries of 


we =6 Computing-Tabulating-Recording 
a Company, New York 


Makers of 
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The Wills of God 


by Herbert Kaufman 


ROGRESS must be agnostic. To accept results without question- 
ing causes would deliver humanity to bigotry and fatalism. 


Matter of any ilk 1s processed substance. Nothing that we see or 

touch began existence in its present form. Inquisitive intelligence 
denies that we have yet discovered a single elemental fact. If we were 
more assured of our knowledge, we should be less hopeful of our prospects. 


To-day Einstein sticks the fool’s cap on Newton and to-morrow a 
shrewder brain will in turn demolish the whole theory of relativity. The 
size of Betelguese is still beyond the capacity of our primitive compre- 
hension, but possibility is vaster still than a billion such ethereal monsters. 

We have hardly begun to ramble through the concentrated forests and 
gardens in the coal bin. Thermite, T.N.T. and radium are piddling 
precursors of the cataclysmic forces with which we shall soon do chores 
and wage wars. Imagination 1s tinkering out the last details of schemes 
to hitch the sun to your cook stove and furnace. The tides will spin and 
fetch and carry for the next generation. Oceans are reserve treasure 
chests, teeming with untapped stores of chemicals, fertilizers and medicants. 


Cannier stewards of this estate will dine luxuriously on present refuse 
and clothe millions of despised, ragamuffin acres in proud green and gold. 


We are distressed and hungry and diseased because we are just half 
awake. Wherever there are lacks or suffering, there inefficiency is. Epi- 
demics and all the crew of mordant ills are spawn of ignorance. 

Brain is finite and therefore impotent to consider impossibilities. In- 


ventors, geniuses, dreamers — all adventurous, questing souls challenging 
current practise and accepted truth, are simply normal folk using faculties 


dormant in their fellows. 

Pain and unhappiness are not the wills of God—the will of God is that 
our wits shall deliver us from misery, drudgery and grief. 

Man is equipped to penetrate every mystery. Yet with thousand-mile 


eyes he barely looks beyond his nose. Faith and five working senses 
can heal or reveal anything. Human destiny shall always be as sordid 


or as splendid as human purpose pleases. 


Use more of yourself. Learn to handle the amazing tools in the attic 
and no task is beyond you. Whatever history remembers was achieved 


with an identical outfit. 








Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, June-July, 1921 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart's 






Those strange forces 
of the subconscious 
mind lately reveal- 
ed to the world as 
the gift of psycho- 
analysis contend for 
human destinies in 
this fascinating de- 
tective story and 
colorful romance. 


EAVEN and earth,” sang the tenor, Mr. 
Henry Wallace, owner of the 
garage His larvnx, which gave him 
the appearance of having swal- 


part-way down, 


somewhat 
lowed a crab-apple and got it only 
protruded above his low collar 
“Heaven and earth,” sang the bass, Mr. Edwin 
Goodno, of the meat market and the Boy Scouts. 
“Heaven and earth are full——*’ His chin, large and 
fleshy, buried itself deep: his eves were glued on the 
music sheet in his hand. 

Are full, are full, are full.” sang the soprano, Clare 
Rossiter, of the yellow colonial house on the Ridgely 
She sang with her eves turned up, and as she 
“Of the 


road 
reached G flat she lifted herself on her toes. 
majesty of Thy glory.” 

* Ready,” barked the choir master. 
all together.” 

The choir room in the parish house resounded to the 
twenty choir. The choir master, at the 
piano, kept time with his head. Earnest and intent, 
they filled the building with the Festival Te Deum of 
Dudley Buck, Opus 65, No. 1. 

Elizabeth Wheeler liked choir practise. She liked 
the way in which, after the different parts had been run 
through, the voices finally blended into harmony and 
beauty. She liked the small sense of achievement it 
gave her, and of being a part, on Sundays, of the ser- 
vice. She liked the feeling, when she put on her black 
cassock and the white surplice, and the small round 
collar, of having placed in her locker the things of 
this world, rose-colored hat and a blue 
veorgette frock, and being stripped, as it were, for 


* Full now, and 


voices of the 


such us a 


aspirations. 

At such times she had vague dreams of renunciation. 
herself cloistered in some quiet spot, with- 
drawn from the world, a place where there were long 
vistas of pillars and gothic arches, after a photograph 
in the living-room at home, and a great organ some- 
where play ing. 

She would go home from church, however, clad in 
the rose-colored hat and the blue georgette frock, and 
eat a hearty Sunday luncheon, and by two o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the family slept, and Jim had gone 
to the country club, her dreams were quite likely to be 
entirely different. Generally speaking, they had to do 


She SinW 


Wallace 


} » 


7 
a 


Elizabeth tried to banish all 
worldly thoughts on Sunday 


mornings. She was a small 


girl, pretty with the beauty 

of youth as she walked up 

the aisle in her black cassock 
and white surplice 


with love. Romantic, unclouded young love, dramatic 
only because it was love, and very happy. 

Sometime, perhaps, some one would come and say 
he loved her. That was all. That was at once the be- 
ginning and the end. Her dreams led up to that, and 
stopped. Not by so much as a hand-clasp did they 
pass that wall. 

So she sat in the choir room and joined in. 

“Altos, a little stronger, please.” 

“Of the majesty, of the majesty, of the majesty of 
Thy glo-o-ry,” sang Elizabeth. And was at once a nun 
and a principal in a sentimental dream of two. 

What appeared to the eye was a small and rather 

Copyriaht June-July 1971, by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


ethereal girl in a plain wooden chair, a girl who had 
sleek brown hair and wistful eyes; nice eyes, of no par- 
ticular color. Pretty with the beauty of youth, senst- 
tive and thoughtful, infinitely loyal and capable of 
suffering, and not otherwise extraordinary was Eliza- 
beth Wheeler in her plain wooden chair. A figure sug- 
gestive of no drama and certainly of no tragedy, its atti- 
tude expectant and waiting, with that alternate hope and 
fear which is youth at twenty, when all of life lies ahead. 
and every to-morrow may hold some great adventure. 

Clare Rossiter walked home that night with Eliza- 
beth; a tall blonde girl, lithe and graceful and with a 
calculated coquetry in her clothes. 
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“Do vou mind going around the block?” she asked. 
“By Station Street?” There was something furtive 
and yet candid in her voice, and Elizabeth glanced at 
her. 

“All right. But it’s out of vour way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I You're so funny, Elizabeth. It’s hard 
to talk to vou. But I've got to talk to somebody. 
I go around by Station Street every chance I get.” 

“By Station Street? Why?” 

“T should think you could guess why.” 

She saw that Clare wanted to be questioned, and at 
wie same time she felt a great distaste for the threatened 
confidence. She loathed arm-in-arm confidences, the 
indecency of dragging up and exposing, in whispers, 
things that should have been buried deep in reticence. 
She hesitated, and Clare slipped an arm through hers. 

“You don’t know, thea, do you? Sometimes I think 
every one must know. And I don’t care. [ve reached 
that point.” 


Her confession, 
naive and shame- 
less, and vet some- 
how not without a 
certain dignity. 
flowed on. She was 
mad about Doctor 
Dick Livingstone. 
Goodness knew why, for he 
never looked at her. She 
might be the dirt under his 
feet, for all he knew. She 
trembled when she met him 
in the street, and 
times he looked past her 
and never saw her. She didn’t sleep well any more. 

Elizabeth listened in great discomfort. She did not 
see in Clare’s revelation of hopeless passion the joy of 
the flagellant, or the self-dramatization of a neurotic 
girl. She saw herself, unwillingly forced to peer into 
the sentimental windows of Clare’s soul, and there to 
see Doctor Dick Livingstone, an unconscious occupant. 
But she had a certain fugitive sense of guilt, also. 
Formless as her dreams had been, vague and shy, they 
had nevertheless centered about some one who should 
be tall, like Dick Livingstone, and alternately grave. 
which was his professional manner, and gay, which was 
his manner when one turned out to have only a cold, 
and he could take a few minutes to be himself. Gener- 
ally speaking, about some one who resembled Dick 
Livingstone, but who did not consider one solely as 
either a child or a patient and was wont, when it 
turned out to be only a cold, to pretend that he had 
once dandled one on his knee. 

“‘Sometimes I think he positively avoids me,” Clar« 
wailed. ‘There’s the house, Elizabeth. Do you mind 
stopping a moment? He must be in his office now. 
The light’s burning.” 

“IT wish you wouldn’t, Clare. 
knew.” 

She mo. d on and Clare slowly followed her. The 


some- 


He'd hate it if he 


Rossiter girl's flow of talk had suddenly stopped. She 
was thoughtful and impulsively suspicious. 

*Look here, Elizabeth, [ believe you care for him 
yourself.” 

“IT? What is the matter with you to-night, Clare?” 

“Tm just thinking. Your voice was so queer.” 

They walked on in silence. The flow of Clare’s 
confidences had ceased, and her eves were calculating 
and a trifle hard. 

*There’s a good bit of talk about him,” she jerked 
out finally. “I suppose vou've heard it.” 

“What sort of talk?” 

“Oh, gossip. You'll hear it. Everybody's talking 
about it. It’s doing him a lot of harm.” 

*T don’t believe it,” Elizabeth flared. “This town 
hasn't anything else to do, and so it talks. It makes 
me sick.” 

She did not attempt to analyze the twisted motives 
that made Clare belittle what she professed to love. 
And she did not ask what the gossip was. Half-way up 
Palmer Lane she turned in at the cement path between 
the two borders of carly perennials which led to the 
white Wheeler house. She flushed and angry, 
hating Clare for her unsolicited confidence and her 


Was 


malice, distrusting even Haverly. that smiling, tree- 
shaded suburb which “talked.” 
SHE opened the door quietly and went in. Micky, 


the Irish terrier, lay asleep at the foot of the stairs, 
and her father’s voice, reading aloud, came pleasantly 
from the living-room. 

Suddenly her sense of resentment died. With the 
closing of the front door the peace of the house en 
veloped her. What did it matter if, bevond that door, 
there were unrequited love, and petty gossip, and even 
tragedy’? Not that she put that into conscious thought, 
she had merely a sensation of sanctuary and peace. 
Here, in these four walls, were all one should need, love 
and security and quiet happiness. 

Walter Wheeler, pausing to turn a page, heard her 
singing as she went up the stairs. In the moment of 
the turning, he too had a flash of content. Twenty-five 
years of married life, and all well; Nina married, Jim out 
of college and commencing his business life; Elizabeth 
singing her way up the stairs to her little white bed- 
room and quiet sleep, and here by the silk-shaded lamp, 
his wife quictly knitting while he read to her. He 
read on: 

“By the time a man has fought his own battles and 
achieved peace, there has arisen a new generation, 
greedy for life.” 


On Sunday mornings. during the service, Elizabeth 
earnestly tried to banish all worldly thoughts. In 
spite of this resolve, however, she was always conscious 
of a certain regret that 
turning her profile to the congregation. 
twelve she had decided that 
and nothing had happened 
conviction. 

She seldom so much as glanced at the congregation 
During her slow progress up and down the main aisle, 
behind the Courtney boy, who was still a soprano and 
who carried the pre al gold CTOSS, she always looked 
straight ahead. Or rather, although she was uncon- 
scious of this, slightly up. She always looked up when 


the choir seats necessitated 
At the age of 
her nose was too short, 


since to change her 


she sang, for she had commenced to take singing lessons 
when the plano husk rack Was high above her head. 

So she still lifted her eves as she went up the aisle, 
and was always a trifle nervous over high notes, and 
extremely serious over the whole thing. Because it is 
a solemn matter to take a number of people who hav: 
been up to that moment engrossed in thoughts of food 
ov golf or servants or busimess, and in the twinkling of 
an eve, as the prayer book said about death, turn 
their minds to worship. 

Nevertheless, sdthough she looked at the 
pews, she was always One 
of them was near the puipit, and one was near the door. 
The one near the pulpit was the Sayre’s, and it was the 
social calendar of the town. When Mrs. Sayre was in 
it, with Wallace or without him, it was the social 
season. One never then when Mrs. Sayre’s 
butler would call up and say: “i am speaking for Mrs. 
Sayre. Mrs. Sayre would like to have the pleasure of 
Miss Wheeler's company on Thursday to Juncheon, at 
one-thirty.” 

When the Sayre pew was empty, the town knew, if 


never 
conscious of two of them 


knew 
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“Pm taking Elizabeth Wheeler to see The Valley” An actress named Beverly Carlysle is starring in it,” said Dick. 


Lucy Crosby, suddenly becoming rigid, stared from him to David aghast 


it happened to be winter, that the Florida or Santa 
Barbara season Was on: or in summer, the Maine coast. 

The other pew was at the back of the chureh 
Always it had one occupant: sometimes it had three. 
But the 
Sometimes an elderly and portly 


behavior of this pew erratic. 


gentleman with white 


Wiis vers 
hair and fierce evebrows would come in when the 
sermon was almost over. Again, an usher would reach 
his hand through the grill behind it, and a tall voung 
man who had had his eves fixed in the proper direction, 
but not alwavs on the rector, would reach for his hat. 
pet up and slip out, On these occasions, however, he 
would first identify 
bend over the one permanent occupant of the pew, a 
little old lady. His speech was as Yea. vea, or nay 
either said: “Tll be back for dinner.” or 


the owner of the haad and then 


nay, for he 
* Don't look for me uatil vou see me 

And Mrs. Crosby, without taking her eyes from the 
sermon, would nod, 

Of late years, Doctor David Livingstone 
taking less and less of the “* Don't look for me until you 


had bre n 


see me” cases, and Doctor Dick had acquired a car 


which would not freeze when left outside all night like 
au forgotte n dog, and a sclise of philosophy about sk «cp 
P.M. was bedtime -to 
some people, but was just eleven o'clock for him. 

When he went to church he listened to the sermon, 
but rather often he looked at Elizabeth Wheeler. 
When his eves wandered, as the faithful eves 
will now and then, they were apt to rest on the flag 
that had hung, war, beside the altar. 
He had fought for his country ina sea of mud, never 
nearer than two hundred miles to the battle line, 
fought with a surgical kit instead of a gun; but he was 
content. Not to all the high adventure. 

Had he been asked, suddenly, the name of the tall 
blonde girl who sang among the sopranos, he could 
not have told it. 

The Sunday morning following Clare Rossiter’s 
sentimental confession, Elizabeth tried very hard to 
banish all worldly thoughts, as usual, and to see the 
kneeling, rising and sitting coagregation as there for 
worship. But for the first time she wondered. Some 


That is, that eleven o'clock 


most 


ever sine the 


of the faeces were blank, as though behind the steady 
vaze the mind had wandered far afield, or slept. Some 
were intent, some even devout. 


How many of them, for instance, would 
sometime during the day pass on, behind their hands, 


cril l. too. 
the gossip Clare had mentioned? 


YHE changed her position, and glanced swiftly over 
Y the church. 
pied and, well up toward the front, Wallie Sayre was 
She turned her head away 


The Livingstone pew was fully occu 


steadfastly regarding -her. 
cyune kly 

Cam Came down the aisle 
the Courtney boy, clean and shining and carrying high 
Came the choir. two by two, 


the ‘ ned of th« sery ice. 


his glowing symbol. 
sopranos and altos and Elizabeth; bass and tenor, neatly 
shaved for Sunday morning. Came the reetor, Mr. 
Ovlethrope, a trifle wistful, because always he fell so far 
mark he hag set. Came the benediction. 
Came the slow rising from its knees of the congrega- 


bo low the 


tion and its cheerful bustle of dispersal. 


Doctor Dick Livingstone stood up and helped 
Doctor David into his new spring coat. Hle was very 
content. It was May, and the sun was shining. It was 


and he would have an hour or two of leisure. 
And he had made a resolution about a matter that 
had been in his mind fot some time. He was very 


Sunday, 


content, 

He looked around the church with what was almost 
a possessive eve, These people were his friends. He 
knew them all, and they knew him. They had, 
against his protest, put his name on the bronze tablet 
set in the wall, on the roll of honor. Small as it was, 
this was his world. 

Half-smiling, he glanced about. He did not realize 
that behind their bows and greetings there was some- 
thing new that day, something not so much unkind as 
questioning. 

Outside in the street he tucked his aunt, Mrs. Crosby, 
against the spring wind, and waited at the wheel of 
the car while David entered with the deliberation of a 
man accustomed to the sagging of his old side-bar 


But for the first time 
she began to feel that people, in the mass, might be 


bugev under his weight. 
the titular “unele”, 
him. 

“You're going to play some golf this’ afternoon, 
David.” he said firmly. “Mike had me out this 
morning to look at your buggy springs.” 

David chuckled. He still stuck to his old horse, and 
to the ancient vehicle which had been the signal of dis- 
tress before so many doors for forty years. “I can 
trust old Nettie,” he would say. “She doesn’t freeze 
her radiator on cold nights, she doesn’t skid, and if ] 
drop asleep she'll take me home and into my ow! 
barn, which is more than any automobile would do. 

“['m going to sleep,” he said comfortably. “Get 
Wallie Sayre — I see he’s back from some place agair 

or ask a nice girl. Ask Elizabeth Wheeler. I don't 
think Luey here expects to be the only woman in your 
life.” 

Dick glanced at him. 

“How about that, David?” he inquired, in a low 
tone. “Pve never known just exactly wy 

* Balderdash!” David “Don't get any 
fool notion in your head.” 

Followed a short silence with Dick driving auto- 
matically, and thinking. Finally he drew a long 
breath. 

“All right.” he said. “Now about that golf — you 
need exercise. You're putting on weight, and you 
know it. And you smoke too much. It’s either less 
tobacco or more walking, and you ought to know it.” 

David grunted, but he turned to Luey Crosby, in 
the rear seat. 

“Luey, d’you know where my clubs are?” 

“You loaned them to Jim Wheeler last fall. If vou 
get half of them back you're lucky.” Mrs. Crosby's 
voice was faintly tart. 
her brother's belongings were his only by right of pur- 
chase, and were by way of being community property. 
When, arly in ber widowhood and her return to hits 
home, she had found that her protests resulted only in 
a sort of clandestine giving or lending, she had exacted 
a promise from him. “I ask only one thing, David, 
she had said. ‘‘ Tell me where the things go, and when. 


Long ago Dick had dropped 
and as David he now addressed 


snorted, 


Long ago she had learned that’ 
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There wasn't a blanket for the guest rocm bed at the 
time of the Diocesan Convention.” 

“Tl run around to the Wheelers’ and get them,” 
Dick observed, in a carefully casual voice. “Tl see 
the Carter baby, too, David, and that clears the 
afternoon. Any message?” 

Lucy glanced at him, but 
the house. 

“Give Elizabeth a kiss for me,” he called over his 
shoulder, and went chuckling up the path. 

Mrs. Crosby stood on the pavement, gazing after 
the car as it moved off.. She had not her brother's 
simplicity nor his optimism. Her married years had 
taken her away from the environment which had en- 
abled him to live his busy, uncomplicated life; where, 
the only medical man in a growing community, he had 
learned to form his own sturdy decisions and then to 
abide by them. 

Black and white, right and wrong, the proper course 
and the improper course — he lived in a sort of two- 
dimensional ethical world. But to Lucy Crosby, 
between black and white there was a gray no man’s 
land of doubt and indecision; a half-way house of com- 
promise, and sometimes David frightened her. He 


moved toward 


David 


Was so sure. 

She passed the open door into the waiting room, 
where sat two or three patient and silent figures, and 
went back to the kitchen. Minnie, the elderly servant, 
sat by the table reading, amid the odor of roasting 
chickens; outside the door on the kitchen porch was the 
freezer containing the dinner ice-cream. An orderly 
Sunday peace was in the air, a gesture of homely 
comfort, order and security. 

Minnie got up. 

“T'll unpin your veil for vou,” she offered, obligingly. 
“You've got time to lie down about ten minutes. Mrs. 
Morgan said she'd got to have her ears treated.” 


“T HOPE she doesn’t sit and talk for an hour. 

“She'll talk, all right.”” Minnie observed, her mouth 
full of pins. “She'd be talking to me yet if Pd stood 
there. She's got her nerve, too, that woman.” 

“T don’t like to hear you speak so of the patients 
who come to the house, Minnie.” 

“Well, I don’t like their asking me questions about 
the family, either.” said Minnie, truculently. “She 
wanted to know who was Doctor Dick's mother. Said 
she had had a woman here from Wyoming, and she 
thought she’d known his people.” 

Mrs. Crosby stood very still. 

“I think she should bring her questions to the family,” 
she said, after a silence. “* Thank vou, Minnie.” 

Bonnet in hand, she moved toward the stairs, 
climbed them and went into her room. For ten vears 
life had been growing increasingly calm and less beset 
with doubts. For the first time, with Dick's coming 
to live with them, a boy of twenty-two, she had 
found a vicarious maternity, and gloried in it. Recently 
she had been very happy. ‘The war was over and he was 
safely back; again she could sew on his buttons and darn 
his socks, and turn down his bed at night. He filled the 
old house with cheer, and with vitality. And, as David 
gave up more and more of the work, he took it on his 
broad shoulders, efficient, tireless, and with growing 
popularity. 

She put her bonnet away in its box, and suddenly 
there rose in her frail old body a fierce and unexpected 
resentment against David. He had chosen a course 
and abided by it. He had even now no doubts or 
falterings. Even in the first anxious days, there had 
been no doubt in him as 
to the essential rightness 
of what he was doing. And 
now 


This was what came of taking a life and molding 
it in accordance with a predetermined plan. That was 
for God to do, not man. 

What did Mrs. Morgan know? or suspect? 

She sat down near her window, and rocked slowly, 
to calm herself. Outside, the Sunday movement of the 
little suburban village went by. The elder Wheeler 
girl, Nina, who had recently married Leslie Ward, in 
her smart little ear; Harrison Miller, the cynical bach- 
elor who lived next door, on his way to the station news- 
stand for the New York papers; young couples taking 
small babies for the air in perambulators; younger 
couples, their eves on each other and on the future. 

That, too, she reflected bitterly. Dick was in love. 
She had not watched him for that very 
thing for so long without being fairly 
sure now. She had caught, as simple 
David with his celibate heart could never 
have caught, the tone in Dick’s voice 
when he mentioned the Wheelers. She 
had watched him, for the past few 
months, in church on Sunday mornings, 
and she knew that as she watched him, 
so he looked at Elizabeth. 

And David was so sure! So sure. 

The office door closed, and Mrs. 
Morgan went out, a knitted scarf wrap- 
ping her ears against the wind, and fol- 
lowing that came the slow ascent of 
David as he climbed the stairs to wash 
for dinner. 

She stopped rocking. 

“David!” she called sharply. 

He opened the door and came in, a 
bulky figure, still faintly aromatic of 
drugs, cheerful and serene. 

*D°you call me?” he inquired. 

“Yes. Shut the door and come in. 
I want to talk to vou.” 

He closed the door and went to the hearth-rug. 
There was a photograph of Dick on the mantel, 
taken in his uniform, and he looked at it for 
a moment. Then he turned. 

“All right. my dear. Let's have it.” 

“Did Mrs. Morgan have anything to say?” 

He stared at her. 

“She usually has,” he said. 
vou considered it worth repeating 
in particular.” 

The very fact that Mrs. Morgan had limited 
her inquiry to Minnie confirmed her suspicions. 
But somehow, face to face with David, she could 
not see his contentment turned to anxiety. 

‘I want to talk to you about Dick.” 


“T never knew 


No. Nothing 


Suddenly Wallie leaned over and 
catching up her hand, kissed it. 
“You're so cool and sweet,” he said. 
“J—TJ] wish you liked me a little” 
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The Breaking Point 11 
“veer 


“IT think he’s in love, David.” 

David's heavy body straightened, but his face 
remained serene. 

“We had to expect that, Lucy. Is it 
Wheeler, do you think?” 

“re, 

For a moment there was silence. The canary in its 
cage hopped about, a beady inquisitive eve now on 
one, now on the other of them. 

“She's a good girl, Lucy.” 

‘That's not the point, is it?” 

“Do you think she cares for him?” 

“I don’t know. There’s some talk of Wallie Sayre. 

He’s there a good bit.” 
“Wallie Sayre!” snorted 
David. “He's never done a day's 
work in his life and never will.” 
He reflected on that, with grow- 
anil ing indignation. ‘* He doesn’t hold 
a candle to Dick. Of course, if 

a the girl's a fool 

‘Se Hands thrust deep into his 
;' pockets, David took a turn about 
the room. Lucy watched him. 


At last: 


Elizabeth 











12 Tie Brecl ing Point 
* You're 


vour 
*Perhans I am,” he admitted. “Ud better talk to 
him. If he’s got any idea that he shouldn't I'd better 
talk to him. That’s nonsense.” 
“IT don’t mean that, cxactly,” 


evading the real issue, David, aren't 


Lucy persisted. “I 
want a good many things cleared up 
Isn't he likely to want to go back 


mean, won't he 
before he marries? 
to Norada’?”’ 

Some of the ruddy color left Doctor Dave's face. 
He stood still. staring at her and silent. 

“You knov he 
the war came, and 

Her voice trailed off. She 
could not even now easily recall 
those davs when Dick was drill- 
ing on the golf links, and that 
later period of separation. 

“Tf he does go back a3 

** Donaldson is dead,”’ David 
broke in, almost roughly. 

* Maggie Donaldson is still 


liv ne 4 


“YAJHAT if she is? She's 
loval to the core, in the 


meant to go three vears ago, but 


first place. In the second, 
she’s criminally liable. As 
liable as I am.” 

Lucy winced at the word. 


There followed a long silence, 
which she broke rather timidly. 

“There is one thing, David, 
I ought to know I've never 
likec to ask before What has 
become of the Carlvsle girl?” 

**She left the stage. There 
was a sort of general con 
viction that she was implicated 
and I don't 
Sometimes I think she was.” 


| now, Luc Ne 


He sighed I read something 
about her coming back, som 
months ago, in “The Valley 
Phat was the thing she wa 
laving the spring before it 
happened He turned on het 
Don't get that in vour head 
lhats gone with the rest 


I wonder, sometimes 

‘I know itt 

Outside, the slamming of an 
tutomobile door announced 
Dick's return, and almost im 
mediately Minnie rang the old 
fashioned gong that hung in 
the lower hall. Mrs 
rot up and placed a leaf of 
lettuce between the bars ot the 


( roshby 


bird cage 


* Dinner time, Caruso,” she 
said absently. Caruso was the 
name Dick had given the bird. 
And to David: “She must be 
in her thirties no 


‘! he n his anger 
What 
difference can itt make about 
her? About Donaldson's wite? 
\boultt any hang-over from that 
rotten time? Thev're gone, 
all of them He's here He's 
sate and happy) He's strong §@ 
and fine. That's enough.” 

In the lower hall Dick was taking off his 


rvercoat. 


’ Probabl 


and anxiety burst out 


“Smells like chicken, Minnie.” he said, into 
the dining-room 

a hicken and biscuits, Mr. Dic k 7 

“Hi, up there!” he called lustily. “Come and 
feed a starving man. I'm going to muffle the door 
bell!” 

He stood smiling up at them. Very tidy in his 


boyish, for all his thirty -two years. 
watched them, was 


Sunday suit, very 
His face, smilingly tender as le 
trong rather than handsome, quietly dependable and 


faintly humorous 

In the language of our great ally.” he said, 
* Madame el Mor yicur, / dir r i se ri. 

In his eves there was not only tenderness, but a 


ymewhat emphasized affection, as though he meant 
to demonstrate, not only to them but to himself, that 
thing that had come to him did not touch 
their old relationship. For the new thing had come. 
He was still slightly dazed with the knowledge of it. 
und con iderably anxious. Because he had just taken 
himself in the mirror of the walnut 
nothing there particularly 


this new 


. glance at 
uat-rack, and had seen 


in my life. 
want to marry, 


to inspire — well, to inspire what he wanted to 
inspire. 

At the foot of the stairs he drew Luey’s arm through 
his, and held her hand. She seemed very small and 
frail beside him. 

“Some day,” he said, “‘a strong wind will come 
along and carry off Mrs. Lucy Crosby, and the Doctors 
Livingstone will be obliged hurriedly to rent aero- 
planes, and search for her at various elevations.” 

Doctor David sat down and picked up the old- 
fashioned carving knife. 

“Get the clubs?” he inquired. 

Dick looked almost stricken. 


—— 
> ~ Fi eT, 
ae ion dens 





She turned to Nina. “I’ve hardly spoken a dozen words to him 
When I do find the man I 


as you did” 


But remember this. 
I shall make up my own mind 


Jim 


I'll go 


“IT forgot them, David,” he said guiltily. 
Wheeler went out to look them up, and I 
back after dinner.” 

It was some time later during the meal that Dick 
looked up from his plate and said: 

“Td like to cut office hours on Wednesday night, 
David. I’ve asked Elizabeth Wheeler to go into town 
to the theater.” 

“What about the baby at the Homer place?” 

“Not due until Sunday. Ill leave my seat number 
at the box office, anyhow.” 

“What are you going to see, Dick?” Mrs. Crosby 
asked. “Will you have some dumplings?” 

‘I will, but David shouldn't. ‘Too much starch. 
Why, it’s called ‘The Valley’, I think. An actress 
named Carlysle, Beverly Carlvsle, is starring in it.” 

He ate on, his mind not on his food, but back in the 
white house on Palmer Lane, and a girl. Lucy Crosby, 
fork in air, stared at him, and then glanced at David. 
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But David did not look up from his plate. 

The Wheeler house was good, modern and comhinon 
place. Walter Wheeler and his wife were like the 
house. Just as here and there among the furniture 
there was a fine thing, an antique highboy, a Sheraton 
sideboard or some old cut glass, so they had, with a 
certain mediocrity, their own outstanding virtues. 
They liked music, believed in the home as the yn} 
of the nation, put happiness befvie undue ambition, 
and devoted their lives to their children. 

For many years their lives had centered about the 
children. For years they had held anxious conclave. 
about whooping cough, about small early disobediences. 
later about Sunday tennis. 
They stood united to protect 
the children against disease. 
trouble and eternity. 

Now that the children were 
no longer children, they were 
sometimes lonely and - stil} 
apprehensive. They feared 
motor-car accidents . and Wal 
ter Wheeler had withstood the 
appeals of Jim for a car for a 
half-dozen years. Thev feared 
trams for them, and unhar py 
marriages, and hid their fears 
from each other. Their nightly 
prayers were “to keep them 
safe and happy.” 

But they saw life reaching 
out and taking them, one by 
one. They saw them still as 
children, but as children de- 
termined to bear their own 
burdens. Jim stayed out lat 
sometimes, 
manhood in question if inter- 
rogated, 
and out of the home. but there 
loomed hefore thi th thre } Cs 
sibility. of 


and considered his 


Nina was married 


maternity and its 
dangers for het There re 

Elizabeth. and 
lavished the car: 


divided ation the 


mained only 
on her they 
formerly 
three. 
It was their intention and 
determination that she should 
never know trouble. She wa 
tenderer than the others, more 
docile and gentle. They saw 
her, not as a healthy. normal 
girl, but as something fragile 


and very precious 

TINA was different. They 
- had always worried a litth 
about Nina, although — thes 


their anxiety 
Nina had al 
wavs overrun her dress allow- 
anee, although she had never 
failed to be sweetly penitent 
about it, and Nina had always 
placed an undue emphasis on 
things. Ter bedroom before 
her marriage Was 
with odds and cnds, cotillion 


had never put 
to each other. 


chittered 


favors and photographs, college 
pennants and small unwise 
purchases trophies of the 
gayety and conquest which 





were her life. 

And Nina had “come out.” It had cost a 
great deal, and it was not so much to introduce 
her to society as to put a family recognition 
on a fact already accomplished, for Nina had 
brought herself out unofficially at 
There had been the club ballroom, and a great man) 
flowers which withered before they could be got to the 
hospital, and new clothing for all the family, and a 
caterer and orchestra. After that, for a cold and 
tumultuous winter, Mrs. Wheeler had sat up with 
the dowagers night after night until all hours, and 
the next morning had let Nina sleep, while she went 
about her household duties. She had aged, rathier, 
and her determined smile had grown a little fixed. 

She was a good woman, and she wanted ler chil 
dren’s happiness more than anything in the world, 
but she had a faint and sternly repressed feeling of 
relief when Nina announced her engagement.  >.ina 
did it with charecteristic sang frov/ at dinner one 
night. 

“Don’t ring for Annie for a minute, 
said. “I want to tell you all something. 
to marry Leslie Ward.” 

There had been 


sixteen. 


mother,” sive 


I'm 


[Continued on page 5 
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The Coming of Gowf 


Wholesome Sidesplitting kun—Opera Comique at its Best 


by P.G. Wodehouse 


Illustrations by Tony Sarg 


Prologue 


FTER we had sent in our 
eard and waited for a few 
hours in the marbled ante- 
room, a bell rang and the 
majordomo, parting — the 
curtains, ushered us in to where the editor sat writing 
at his desk. We advanced on all fours, knocking our 
head reverently on the Aubusson carpet, 
“Well?” he said at length, laving down his jeweled 
pen. 
“We just looked in,” we said humbly, “to ask if it 
would be all right if we sent vou a historical story.” 


priceless 


“The public does not want historical stories,” he 


said, frowning coldly ; 
“Ah, but the public hasn’t seen one of ours,” we 
replied. 
































“What does he think 
he’s doing?” asked 
the King. “It is called Gowf and is a species 
of savage religious ceremony. your Majesty” 





The editor placed a cigarette in a holder presented to 
him by a reigning monarch and lit it with a match from 
a golden box, the gilt of the millionaire president of the 
Amalgamated League of Working Plumbers. 

“What this magazine requires,” he said, “is red- 
blooded, one-hundred-per-cent. dynamic stuff, palpi- 
tating with warm human interest. and containing a 
strong, poignant love-motive.” 

“That,” we replied, “is us all over, Mabel.” 

“What I need at the moment, however, is a 
golf-story or 

“By a singular coincidence, ours is a golf- 
story.” 

“Ha! Say you so?” said the editor, a 
flicker of interest passing over his _finely- 
chiseled features. “Then you may let me 
see hy 


He kicked us in the face, and we withdrew. 





— 


wt , 


The Story 


On the broad terrace outside his 
palace, overlooking the fair expanse 
of the royal gardens, King Merol- 
chazzar of Oom stood leaning on the 
low parapet, his chin in his hand 
and a frown on his noble face. The day was fine 
and a light breeze bore up to him from the garden 
below a fragrant scent of flowers. But, for all the 
pleasure it seemed to give him, it might have been 
bone-fertilizer. The fact is, King Merolchazzar was in 
love, and his suit was not prospering. Enough to upset 
any man. 

Royal love-affairs in those days were conducted on 
the correspondence system. A monarch, hearing good 
reports of a neighboring princess, would dispatch mes- 
sengers with gifts to her court, beseeching an interview. 
The princess would name a date, and a formal meeting 
would take place: after which everything usually buzzed 
along pretty smoothly. But in the case of King Merol- 
chazzar’s courtship of the Princess of the Outer Isles 
there had been a regrettable hitch. She had acknowl- 
edged the gifts, saying that they were just what she 
had wanted and how had he guessed, and had added 
that, as regarded a meeting, she would let him know 
later. Since that day no word had come from her, and 
a gloomy spirit prevailed in the capital. At the 
Courtiers’ Club, the meeting-place of the aristocracy 
of Oom, five to one in pazazas was freely offered against 
Merolchazzar’s chances, but found no takers: while in 
the taverns of the common people, where less conserva- 
tive odds were always to be had, you could get a snappy 
hundred to eight. ‘For in good sooth,’ writes a 
chronicler of the time on a half-brick and a couple of 
paving-stones which have survived to this day, “‘it 
did indeed begin to appear as though our beloved 
monarch, the son of the sun and the nephew of the 
moon, had been handed the bitter fruit of the citron.’”’ 

The quaint old idiom is almost untranslat- 
able, but one sees what he means. 

As the king stood somberly surveying the 
garden, his attention was attracted by a small, 


= bearded man with bushy eyebrows and a face 


like a walnut who stood not far away on a 
graveled path flanked by rose-bushes. For some 
minutes he eyed this man in silence, then he 
called to the Grand Vizier, who was standing 
in the little group of courtiers and officials at 
the other end of the terrace. The bearded man, 
apparently unconscious of the 
royal scrutiny, had placed a 
rounded stone on the gravel 
and was standing beside it 
making curious passes over it 
with his hoe. It was this 
singular behavior that had 
attracted the king’s attention. 
Superficially it seemed silly, 
and yet Merolchazzar had a 
curious feeling that there was 
a deep, even a holy meaning, 

behind the action. 
“Who,” he inquired, “is 

e that?” 

** He is one of your Majesty's 
gardeners,” replied the Vizier. 
“T don’t remember seeing 


him before. Who is he?” 
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“Unworthy though I know 
myself to be,” declared As- 
cobaruch, “if you put me on 
the throne, you can bet your 
bottom pazaza there's one 
suffer — and 


thing won't 


that is the worship of Hec!” 


The Vizier was a kind-hearted man, and he hesitated 
for a moment 


“It seems a hard thing to say of any one, your 
‘but he is a Scotchman. One of 


Majesty,” he replied, 
your majesty’s invincible admirals recently made a raid 
on the inhospitable coast of that country at a spot 
known to the natives as S’nandrew’'s and brought away 
this man.” 

“What does he think he’s doing?” asked the king, as 
the bearded one slowly raised the hoe above his right 
shoulder, slightly bending the left knee as he did so, 

“It is some species of savage religious ceremony, 
vour Majesty. According to the admiral, the dunes by 
the seashore where he larided were covered with a mul- 
titude of men behaving just like this man. They had 
sticks in their hands, and they struck with these at 
small round objects. And every now and again 

* Fo-o-ore!”’ called a gruff voice from below. 

“And every now and again,” went on the Vizier, 
“they would utter the strange, melancholy ery which 
you have just heard. It is a species of chant.” 

The Vizier broke off, The hoe had descended on the 
stone, and the stone, rising in a graceful are, had sailed 


through the air and fallen within a foot of where the 


king stood. 
* Hi!” exclaimed the Vizier. 
The man looked up. 
“You mustn’t do that! 
graciousness the king!” 
Mphm!” said the bearded man nonchalantly, and 
began to wave his hoe mystically over another stone, 


NTO THE king's careworn face there had crept a 

look of interest. almost of excitement. 

“What god does he hope to propitiate by these 
rites?” he asked 

“The deity, I learn from your majesty’s admiral, is 
called Gowf.” 

“Gowf? Gowf?” King Merolchazzar ran over in 
his mind the muster-roll of the gods of Oom. There 
were sixty-seven of them, but Gowf was not of their 
number, “It is a strange religion,” he murmured. 
‘A strange rcligion, indeed. But, by Belus, distinctly 
I have an idea that Oom could do with a 
religion like that. It has a zip to it. A sort of fascina- 
tion, if you know what I mean. It looks to me ex- 
traordinarily like what the court physician ordered. I 
will talk to this fellow and learn more of these holy 


attractive. 


ceremont 

And, followed by the Vizier, the king made his way 
into the garden. The Vizier was now in a state of some 
apprehension. He was exercised in his mind as to the 
effect which the embracing of a new religion by the king 
might have on the formidable Church party. It would 
be certain to cause displeasure among the priesthood: 
and in those days it was a ticklish business to offend 


You nearly hit his serene 









And, if Merol- 


the priesthood, even for a monarch. 
chazzar had a fault, it was a tendency to be a little tact 


less in his dealings with that powerful body. Only a 
few mornings back the High Priest of Hee had taken 
the Vizier aside to complain about the quality of the 
meat which the king had been using lately for his sacri- 
fices. He might be a child in worldly matters, said the 
High Priest, but if the king supposed that he did not 
know the difference between home-grown domestic and 
frozen imported foreign, it was time his majesty was 
disabused of the idea. If, on top of this little unpleas- 
antness, King Merolchazzar were to become an adher 
ent of this new Gowt, the Vizier did not know what 
might happen. 

The king stood beside the bearded foreigner, watch- 
ing him closely. The second stone soared neatly on to 
the terrace. Merolchazzar uttered an excited cry. 
His eyes were glowing, and he breathed quickly. 

“It doesn’t look difficult,” he muttered. 

“Hoots!” said the bearded man, 

*T believe I could do it,’” went on the king feverishly. 
“By the eight green gods of the mountain, I believe I 
could! By the holy fire that burns night and day before 
the altar of Belus, I'm sure I could! By Hec, I'm going 
to do it now! Gimme that hoe!” 

“Hoots!” said the bearded man. 

It seemed to the king that the fellow 
spoke derisively, and his blood boiled 
angrily. He seized the hoe and raised 





Presently a sound caused the Princess to turn and she perceived a rs 
godlike man hurrying toward her, pulling up a sock 
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it above his shoulder, bracing himself solidly oy 
widely-parted feet. His pose was an exact reproduction 
of the one in which the court sculptor had depicted hin 
when working on the life-size statue — ‘Our Athletic 
King ’’ — which stood in the principal square of the city 
but it did not impress the stranger. He uttered a dis. 
cordant laugh. 

“Ye puir gonuph,” he cried. ** Whit kin’ 0° a staune 
is that?” 

The king was hurt. 
generally admired. 

“It’s the way I always stand when killing lions,” he 
said. ‘*In killing lions,” he added, quoting from the 
well-known treatise of Nimrod, the recognized text. 
book on the sport, ‘the weight at the top of the swing 
should be evenly balanced on both feet ‘a 

“Ah weel, yve’re no killing lions the noo.  Ye'r 
gowfing.” 


Hitherto the attitude had been 


SUDDEN humility descended upon the king. He 

felt, as so many men were to feel in similar circum. 
stances in ages to come, as though he were a child look- 
ing eagerly for guidance to an all-wise master — a child, 
moreover, handicapped by water on the brain, feet 
three sizes too large for him, and hands consisting mainly 
of thumbs. 

“Oh, thou of noble ancestors and agreeable disposi- 
tion,” he said humbly. “Teach me the true way.” 

“Use the interlocking grup and keep the staunce a 
wee bit open and slow back and dinna press or sway 
the heid and keep yer ee on the ba’!” 

“My which on the what?” said the king, bewildered, 

“I fancy, your Majesty,” hazarded the Vizier, “that 
he is respectfully suggesting that vour serene gracious- 
ness should deign to keep your eve on the ball.” 

“Oh ah!” said the king. 

The first golf lesson ever seen in the kingdom of Oom 
had begun. 

Up on the terrace, meanwhile, in the little group of 
courtiers and officials, a whispered consultation was in 
progress. Officially, the king's unfortunate love affair 
was supposed to be a strict secret. But you know how 
it is. These things get about. The Grand Vizier tells 
the Lord High Chamberlain: the Lord High Chamber 
lain whispers it in confidence to the Supreme Hereditary 
Custodian of the Royal Pet Dog: the Supreme Heredi- 
tary Custodian hands it on to the Exalted Overseer of 
the King’s wardrobe on the understanding that it is to 
go no further: and, before you know where vou are, the 
varlets and scurvy knaves are gossiping about it and the 
society journalists have started to carve it out on bricks 
for the next issue of Palace Prattlings. 

“The long and short of it is,” said the Exalted Over- 
seer of the King’s Wardrobe, “we must cheer him up.” 

There was a murmur of approval. In those days oi 
easy executions it was no light matter that a mon- 
arch should be a prey to gloom. 

“But how?” queried the Lord High Chamberlain. 

“I know,” said the Supreme Hereditary Custodian 
of the Royal Pet Dog. “Try him with the minstrels.” 

“Here! Why us?” protested the leader of the min- 
strels, 

“Don't be silly,” said the Lord High Chamberlain. 
“Tt's for your good just as much as ours. He was asking 
only last night why he never got any music nowadays. 
He told me to find out whether you supposed he paid 

you simply to eat and sleep, 
because if so he knew what 

Ys to do about it.” 
“Oh, in that case!” The 


. leader of the minstrels 
, i ote started nervously. Collect- 
. ing his assistants and tip- 
’ toeing down the garden, he 
on 
~~ 
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The King, having missed the ball for the twenty-sixth time, spun round angrily on the minstrels. 


“Get- out!” he roared. “What 


in the name of Belus and Hee do you mean by starting that stuff when a man’s swinging!” 


took up his stend a few fect in’ Merolcehazzar’s rear, 
just as that much-enduring monarch, after twenty- 
five futile attempts, was once more addressing his 
stone, 

Lyric-writers in those days had not reached the 
supreme pitch of excellence which has been produced 
by modern musical comedy. ‘The art was in its infanes 
then, and the best the minstrels could do was this 
and they did it just as Merolehazzar, raising the hoe 
with painful care, reached the top of his swing and 
started down. 


“Oh, tune the string and let us sing 
Our godlike, great, and glorious king! 
He's a bear! He's a bear! He's a bear!” 


There were sixteen more verses, touching on their 
ruler’s prowess in the realms of sport and war, but they 
were not destined to be sung on that circuit. King 
Merolchazzar jumped like a stung bullock, lifted his 
head, and missed the globe for the twenty-sixth time. 
He spun round on the minstrels, who were working 
pluckily through their song of praise. 


“Oh, may his triumphs never cease! 
He has the strength of ten! 
First in war, first in peace, 
First in the hearts of his countrymen!” 


“Get out!” roared the king. 

“Your Majesty?” quavered the leader of the min- 
strels, 

* Make a noise like an egg and beat it!” (Again one 
finds the chronicler’s idiom impossible to reproduce in 
modern speech and must be content with a literal trans- 
lation.) “By the bones of my ancestors, it’s a little 
hard! By the beard of the Sacred Goat, it’s tough! 
What in the name of Belus and Hee do you mean, vou 
yowling misfits, by starting that sort of stuff when a 
man’s swinging? [ was just shaping to hit it right that 
time when you butted in, you...” 

The minstrels melted away. The bearded man patted 
the fermenting monarch paternally on the shoulder. 

“Ma mannie,” he said, “ve may no’ be a gowfer vet, 
but hoots! ye're learning the language fine!” 

King Merolchazzar’s fury died away. He simpered 
modestly at these words of commendation, the first his 
bearded preceptor had uttered. With exemplary pa 
tience he turned to address the stone for the twenty- 
seventh time. 

That night it was all over the city that the king had 
gone crazy over a new religion, and the orthodox shook 
their heads. 


We of the present day, living as we do in the midst of 
a million marvels of a complex civilization, have 
learned to adjust ourselves to conditions and to take 
for granted phenomena which, in an earlier and less 
advanced age, would have caused the profoundest ex- 
citement and even alarm. We accept without comment 
the telephone, the automobile, and the wireless tele- 


‘graph, and we are unmoved by the spectacle of our 


fellow human beings in the grip of the first stages of 
golf-fever. Far otherwise was it with the courtiers and 
officials about the palace of Oom. The obsession of 
the king was the sole topic of conversation, 

Every day now, starting forth at dawn and returning 
only with the falling of darkness, Merolchazzar was out 
on the Linx, as the out-door temple of the new god was 
called. Ina luxurious house adjoining this expanse the 
bearded Scotchman had been installed, and there he 
could be found at almost any hour of the day fashioning 
out of holy wood the weird implements indispensable to 
the new religion. As a recognition of his services, the 
king had bestowed upon him a large pension, innumer- 
able kaddiz or slaves, and the title of Promoter of the 
King’s Happiness, which for the sake of convenience 
was generally shortened to The Pro. 


T PRESENT, Oom being a conservative country, 
the worship of the new god had not attracted the 
public in great numbers. In fact, except for the Grand 
Vizier who, always a faithful follower of his sovereign’s 
fortunes, had taken to Gowf from the start, the courtiers 
held aloof toa man. But the Vizier had thrown himself 
into the new worship with such vigor and earnestness 
that it was not long before he won from the king the 
title of Supreme Splendiferous Maintainer Of The 
Twenty-Four Handicap Except On Windy Days When 
It Goes Up To Thirty — a title which in ordinary con- 
versation was usually abbreviated to The Dub. 

All these new titles, it should be said, were, as far as 
the courtiers were concerned, a fruitful source of discon- 
tent. ‘There were black looks and mutinous whispers. 
The laws of precedence were being disturbed, and the 
courtiers did not like it. It jars a man who for years 
has had his position all cut and dried —a man, for 
instance, who, as Second Deputy Shiner of the Royal 
Hunting-Boots, knows that his place is just below the 
Keeper of the Eel-Hounds and just above the Second 
‘Tenor of the Corps of Minstrels — it jars him, we say, 
to find suddenly that he has got to go down a step in 
favor of the Hereditary Bearer of the King’s Baffy. 

But it was from the priesthood that the real, serious 
opposition was to be expected. And the priests of the 
sixty-seven gods of Oom were up in arms. As the 


white-bearded High Priest of Hec who, by virtue of his 


office was generally regarded as leader of the guild, 
remarked ina glowing speech at an extraordmary meet- 
ing of the Priests’ Equity Association, he had always 
set his face against the principle of the Closed Shop 
hitherto, but there were moments when every thinking 
man had to admit that enough was sufficient and it was 
his opinion that such a moment had now arrived. The 
cheers which greeted the words showed how correctly 
he had voiced popular sentiment. 

Of all those who had listened to the High Priest's 
speech, none had listened more intently than the king’s 
half-brother, Ascobaruch. A_ sinister, disappointed 
man, this Ascobaruch, with mean eyes and a crafty 
smile, All his life he had been consumed with ambition, 
and until now it had looked as though he must go to his 
grave with this ambition unfulfilled. All his life he had 
wanted to be King of Oom, and now he began to see 
daylight. He was sufficiently versed in court intrigues 
to be aware that the priests were the party that really 
counted, the source from which all successful revolu- 
tions sprang. And of all the priests the one that mat- 
tered most was the venerable High Priest of Hee. 

It was to this prelate, therefore, that Ascobaruch 
made his way at the close of the proceedings. The meet- 
ing had dispersed after passing a unanimous vote of 
censure on King Merolchazzar, and the High Priest was 
refreshing himself in the vestry — for the meeting had 
taken place in the Temple of Hee — with a small milk 
and honey. 

“Some speech!” began Ascobaruch in his unpleasant, 
crafty way. None knew better than he the art of ap- 
pealing to human vanity. 

The High Priest was plainly gratified. 

“Oh, T don’t know,” he said modestly. 

“Yessir!” said Ascobaruch. *‘*Considerable oration! 
What [ can never understand is how you think up all 
these things to say. I couldn't do it if you paid me. The 
other night I had to propose the Visitors at the Old 
Alumni dinner of Oom University and my mind seemed 
to go all blank. But you just stand up and the words 
come fluttering out of vou like bees out of a hive. I 
simply cannot understand it. The thing gets past me.” 

“Oh, it’s just a knack.” 

“A divine gift, I should call it.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” said the High Priest, finish- 
ing his milk and honey. He was wondering why 
he had never realized before what a capital fellow 
Ascobaruch was. 

“Of course,” went on Ascobaruch, “‘you had an ex- 
cellent subject. I mean to say inspiring and all that. 
Why, by Hee, even I — though, of course, I couldn't 
have approached your level — even I could have done 
something with a subject like that. [Continued on page 57] 
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“It was impossible for Lincoln to carry his enormous burden of 
Read- 


ing the Bible to his son Thomas, familiarly known as “Tad”, 


responsibility without dependence on a higher power™ 


who died while his father was President 


INCOLN, to all his biographers, was the riddle 
and the Sphinx. He was “morbidly ambitious” 
vet “morbidly cautious.” He was “the gloom 
iest man [ ever saw’, and “the jolliest man I 

ever saw.” He “was one of the most uneven, eccentric 
and heterogeneous characters.” He had “no method, 
system or order in his exterior affairs’, but “while out 
side of his mind all was anarchy and confusion, insice 
all was symmetry and method.” When J. G. Holland, 
in search of material for his “Life of Lincoln”, went 
among Lincoln's friends and neighbors in Springfield, 
he was told that Lincoln “was the most cunning man in 
America, and that he had not a particle of cunning in 
him; that he had the strongest personal attachments, 
and that he had no personal attachments, at all; that 
he was a man of indomitable will and that he was a 
man almost without a will; that he was a tyrant, and 
that he was the softest-hearted, most brotherly man 
that ever lived; that he was remarkable for his pure- 
mindedness, and that he was the foulest in his jests and 
stories of any man in the country; that he was a boor 
and that he was in all essential respects a gentleman; 
that he was a leader of the people, and that he was al- 
ways led by the people; that he was cool and impassive, 
and that he was susceptible of the strongest passions.” 
And so forth 

His biographers explain many of these incongrutties 
in the historic image of the Great Emancipator as due 
to imperfections in the observer — as distortions in the 
mirror, rather than deformities in the man. They 
argue that the glass was malicious; or it was too small 
to give a comprehensive full figure: or it toned the 
image to its own tint and prejudice; or it caught Lincoln 
when he was impishly making a face. As a matter of 
fact, such contradictions were of the essence of Lin- 
coln’s character, and the glass was not at fault. 

Take him on Sept. 22, 1862, when he called his cab- 
inet together to hear his proclamation freeing th 


slaves. The stage was set for what is called “an historic 


as historic, 
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Searching for the Key 
Lincoln as 


y Harvey 


and Edward 





moment”, and all reeognized it 
Two of his cabmet 
ministers wrote accounts of the 
meeting in their diaries, that 
night. As soon as the proclama- 
tion was issued, every detail of 
its preparation became of public 
interest: and the artist who 
painted “The Signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation” 
spent six months in the White 
House making portrait studies 
of the cabinet ministers, talking 
with them about the scene that 
he was picturing, and putting 
down the daily notes from which 
he subseque ntly wrote his book 
on the “inner life of Abraham 
Lincoln.” Altogether, it was 
one of the most conspicuous 
passages in Lincoln's career, and 
it is the one of which we have the 
fullest record. 

He opened the meeting by 
reading to the cabinet not a 








pledged to action by a covenant 
with God, at one of the most 
solemn crises of his official life. he 
began by reading Ward's ridicu- 
lous account of how a visitor to 
his wax works attacked the figure 
of Judas Iseariot “and caved in 
Judassis hed.” And this non 
sense “he seemed to enjoy very 
much”, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury wrote in his diary. 
What is one to make of such 
behavior? What was bhumor’s 
part in’ Lincoln's life? Was it 
merely a very human weakness, as 
most of his biographers seem to 
feel? “In the chief drawer of his 
cabinet table.’ writes his friend 
Henry C. Whitney, “all the cur- 
rent joke books of the time wer 
in juxtaposition with — official 
commissions lacking only his final 
signature, applications for par 
dons from death penalties, laws 
awailing executive action, and 
orders which, when issued, would 
control the fate of a million men 
and the destinies of unborn ven 
erations.” Was his humorous 
prologue to the emancipation 
proclamation merely such a gro- 
tesque juxtaposition of the sub 
lime and the ridiculous? Or was 
he unconsciously using his humor 
as an instinctive device to disarm 
the opposition which he knew he 
was facing? Did he use his humor 
to clude enmity, to gain good- 
will? Did he have, as the basis of 
his humor, the same unconscious 
conviction of inferiority — that 
made Mark ‘Twain a humorist? 
Having laid aside Artemus 
Ward, he “took a vraver tone.” 
He recalled to the cabinet that he 
had discussed with them, several 
weeks before, an order freeing the 
slaves, which was not issued at 
that time because a majority of 
the meeting had objected to it. 
He proposed to issue it now, be- 
cause he had promised God that 
if the rebel army were driven out 
of Maryland he would free th 
slaves. And the rebel army had 
been driven out. He said: “1 do 
not wish your advice about the 
main matter, for that I have de- 
termined for myself. This I say, 
without intending anything but 








chapter from the Bible as 
Bishop Fowler and others have 
believed but a comical page 
from “Artemus Ward: His 
Book”, which the humorist had 
sent him. He knew the im- 
portance of the moment. He 
was about to announce de- 
voutly that he was determined to free the slaves be- 
cause he had promised God that he would free them if 
the Union armies were victorious at Antietam. He was 
prepared to face the opposition of his cabinet mem- 
bers, a majority of whom he knew were set against issu- 
ing the proclamation. Yet, confronting this opposition, 


Copyright, 1921, by Harvey O' Higgina 


“Lincoln came to have an un- 


conscious reliance on his great 

height and strength”—Bernard’s 

statue in Cincinnati emphasizes 
these physical characteristics 


respect for any of you 

know very well that many others 
might, in this matter as in others, 
do better than I can; and if I 
was satisfied that the public con- 
fidence was more fully possessed 
by any one of them than by me, 
and knew of any constitutional 
way in which he could be put in my place, he should have 
it. I would gladly yield it tohim. But though I believe 
that I have not so much of the confidence of the people 
as I had some time since, I do not know that, all things 
considered, any other person has more; and however 
this may be, there is no way in which I can have any 
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to the American Mind 


Exhibit B 


ONiggins 
H.Reede M.D 


other put where Lam. Iam here; I must do the best I 
can, and bear the responsibility of taking the course 
which I feel T ought to take.” 

The mixture of determination and humility in this 
statement is significant. In Lincoln's first’ election 
campaign as a candidate for the Llinois legislature in 
18382, when he was twenty-three vears old, he began 
some of his speeches, “I am humble Abraham Lincoln” 

consciously taking advantage of his apparent inferi- 
ority in order to get under his opponent's guard. He 
used the same device, now, to disarm those members of 
his cabinet who, he knew, felt themselves superior to 
him. It is a device that seems to be commonly recom- 


mended to the conscious mind by a subconscious fecling 
of inadequacy. 
humility subconscious. 
characteristic of Lincoln. 
Characteristic, too, was his delay 
matter of emancipation to an issue. 


The determination is conscious, the 


The mixture of the two was 


in bringing the 
He had first sub- 


Above—A photograph of Lincoln 
which is very little known, showing 
the melancholy image that touched 
all who saw him 

of mercy to the afflicted 


a father-image 


The children play about Borglum’s 
eloquent statue of Lincoln at 
Newark, 


its arms and prattle to 


New Jersey. climb into 


the silent figure 





mitted his proclamation to his cabinet, on July 22, 1862. 
Two months went by before he made his covenant with 
God (September 16-17, 1862) while the battle of 
Antietam was being fought. On September 18, the 
rebels withdrew from Maryland. Four days later, he 
told the cabinet of his promise to God and his deter- 
mination to fulfil it, and then he immediately issued 
the proclamation — to take effect January 1, 1863. 
This sort of cautious deliberateness was an early trait 
of Lincoln’s. In a text-book on Greek Syntax which 
bears his signature, he copied out, on the fly-leaf, the 
admonition “ Deliberate slowly, but execute promptly”, 
which he had found in the Greek text. The advice 
appealed to him because he had that virtue of patient 
intelligence. Such patience is not to be acquired by an 
act of will. It is a by-product of the dialectic habit of 
getting set in one’s conclusions before attempting to 
persuade others. It is a delay in the dressing-chamber 
of the mind where the thought is intelligently prepared 
before it is allowed to confront criticism. And the delay 
is usually due to an unconscious lack of self-confidence. 


HE CAREFUL logie of his argument to the cabinet 

is a product of the same trait. So is the form of his 
Gettysburg speech which, for all its emotion, proceeds like 
a series of deductions in a proposition of Euclid. And 
when, in that speech, he said that the nation at its birth 
had been dedicated to “the proposition” that all men 
are created equal, he betrayed the origin of his logic in 
his deliberate study of Euclid as a training in precise- 
ness of thought and clearness of expression. His very 
precision and careful lucidity are symptoms of the un- 
conscious feeling of inferiority that speaks so emotion- 
ally in the long vowel sounds and soft melancholy con- 
sonants of his prediction: “The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here.” The contrast 
between the coldness of the logic and the emotionalism 
of its utterance is characteristic. One is of the con- 
scious intelligence, the other of subconscious impulse. 

It would seem probable then, that many of the in- 
congruities of Lincoln's character might be traced to a 
conflict between those qualities of his temperament 
that were controlled by conscious intelligence and those 
that were more directly inspired by a sub- 
conscious reaction. But to chart them clearly 
it would be necessary to find their beginnings 
in the instinctive mind of his childhood; and 
there we are blocked by the fact that Lincoln 
was determinedly secretive about his early life 
because of its poverty and hardships, and that 
he did not emerge into any clear recorded 
notice until he was twenty-one. 

We know that his mother, Nancy Hanks, 
was “ashouting Baptist”, a sect which car- 
ried into the wilderness the Puritanism of 
New England tempered by the addition of 
religious ecstasy as a proof of salvation. 
William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law part- 
ner, writes of her that she had married at 
twenty-three, was slender, with dark 
brown hair and grey eyes, and that 


‘ “ 
she had “a marked expression of ‘ 
melancholy which fixed itself in the » 
“Ly 
‘f > 
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It was Lincoln’s unconscious defense of his 


own oppressed self that was projected into 
a defense of racial liberty 


memory of any one who ever saw her.” According to 
the Hanks family she was ‘‘a good Christian woman.” 
She died when Abraham Lincoln was nine years old. 
*Stoop-shouldered”, says Herndon, *‘thin-breasted, sad 
at times miserable — groping through the perplexities 
of life, without prospect of any betterment in her condi- 
tion, she passed from this earth.” She died saying to 
Abraham and his sister Sarah that she hoped they might 
live “‘as they had been taught by her, to love their kin- 
dred and worship God.” 
Lincoln told Herndon, in 1851, that “whatever 
might be said of his parents, and however 
unpromising the early surroundings of his 
mother'may have been, she was highly 
intellectual by nature, had a strong mem- 
ory, acute judgment, and was cool and 
heroic.” At another time he told Hern 
don that his mother was the daughter 
of a well-bred but obscure Vir- 
ginia farmer; and he “argued 
that from this last source came 
his power of analysis, his logic, 
his mental activity, his ambition 
and all the qualities that distin- 
guished him from the other 
members and descendants of the 
Hanks family”* — who were of 
the class called “poor whites.” 
We know, now, that such 
qualities of mind and tempera- 
mentare [Continued on page 43] 
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that?” 


What's 
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voice behind her. 
“Let’s have a look 
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ed the floor might 
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Lyons and Miss Mouse 


EICESTER, a most charm- 
ing old New England 
county seat with a double 
row of century-old elms 

shading Main Street, has a proper 
pride in its antiquity, and as 
proper a pride in its modernity. 
The balance is ever nicely pre- 
served. No visitor is ever per- 
mitted to escape without having at least viewed the 
tablet which commemorates the scalping of Nathaniel 
Leicester, in 1747, and visited Levland’s, the depart- 
ment store which, though ancient elms shadow its 
show windows, draws its from the world’s 
great marts and presents an atmosphere that would 
not shame Fifth Avenue. 

No organiZation in Leicester, however, quite equals 
the Women’s City Club in preserving the traditions of 
the past and yet keeping thoroughly abreast of the 
times. The first October meeting, each year, is Set- 
tlers’ Day, and it is a matter of pride that the de- 
scendants of all the original inhabitants that can be 
located be present, even though — as was the case last 
year — several of them have to be motored in from the 
county-poor farm. 

The second meeting of this organization is always 
Current Events Afternoon. This last year the subject 
was “Europe \ Dispassionate Diagnosis”, with a 
distinguished speaker from Boston of whose remarks, 


wares 


according to custom, many of those present made out- 
line But the real business of the afternoon was 
transacted over tea cups and an outline of that would 
have been interesting. It would have read about 
as follows 


SUBJECT; Leicester's new department store. 

Richard Lyons, the proprietor. 

Age Not a day overt thirty sure 1) : 
(Son of the Lyons 


Antecedents. 
he has u cham of neighborhood 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


department stores, you know. He starts one wherever 
he thinks there is an opening.) 

Prospects — Financial. (I just dropped in out of 
curiosity. His prices are under Leyland’s in several 
things. But the store is not so well done and, as 
Charles says, it’s very difficult to see how Leicester 
can support more than one department store.) 

Possibilities Social. (He really is good-looking 
and plays a good game of golf. Allison Hurd had 
him out to the Country Club Sunday. Of course he 
will be rushed; there’s no doubt about that; eligible 
young men are so scarce in Leicester.) 


Allison Hurd, the Lyons’ advertising manager. 

Common Report. (Her mother was terribly against 
her taking that business course at Simmons, but hoped 
she would get over it. Her Mary told my Delia that 
she is utterly prostrated by Allison’s accepting a posi- 
tion at Lyons’ which, as long as it continues to stick 
to the no-charge-account plan, will certainly not have 
the patronage of any but the lower classes.) 

Doubts. (One can’t help wondering, with a girl, 
whether going into business is just a whim or whether 
she really means it. Especially when a girl is as at- 
tractive as Allison.) 

Suspicions. (It is rather significant that she should 
take him to the Country Club. No, she hasn’t had 


A Love Story Laid in Life’s Springtime bin wv to the hone, as vet 


by Royal Brown 


Mrs. Hurd is such a stickler for 
family, you know, and his father 
started as a bundle boy and they 
say his mother was a cash girl.) 


In all of which, it will be noted, 
gossip concentrated on two names. 
This was as it should be. Richard Lyons bade fair to 
become a personage in Leicester. Allison Hurd already 
was; for her to actually enter business was a picturesque 
and colorful event. As for Lyons’ other employees. 
numbering a hundred or so, they were merely fulfilling 
Lhe destinies for which an all wise Creator had obvious) 
designed them. They were the sort of people one ex 
pected to work for a living. Even as democratic an or 
ganization as the Women’s Chib could not be expected 
to take notice of the going to work of Marjorie Morse. 


Nevertheless, if it was no event to Leicester, it was 
to her. That same afternoon she burst into the house 
like a miniature cyclone. 

“Aunt Jane: Oh, Aunt Jane!” she called. Then as 
her aunt’s voice came down from above she added, 
“Don’t come down, I'll come up.” 

This she did, soaring over the stairs. Breathless, 
ecstatic, italic, eyes aglow, cheeks pink, she made the 
great announcement. 

“Isn't it ducky!” she concluded. “Just think! I 
expected to have to study ages yet. But the principal 
says I’ve done so well with my typing and stenograph) 
that he’s sure ['ll make good. [I'm going there the first 
thing to-morrow morning. Of course it isn’t reall) 
certain yet, bui ——” 

Merjorie left the sentence in the air, while she 
hugged Aunt Jane with an impetuosity that shook the 
latter’s spectacles loose. 


“Mercy!” gasped Aunt Jane. “Learn toé restrain 
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yourself, child! You might have broken my spectacles! 
Did you wipe your feet? I spent all morning 2: 

“Pll brush up,” promised Marje, unabashed. She 
knew that although Aunt Jane was gray and gaunt and 
her tongue acid, her heart was not. “And U'll buy you 
a dozen spees. Oh, I could simply dance. Come on, 
let’s shimmy 7, 

“Stop! Stop, I won't. Marjorie!” 

But Marje, small and slim though she was, had sur- 
prising strength. Only the slamming of the front door 
saved Aunt Jane's last vestige of dignity... Marje freed 
her to rush down to greet her father with the great 
news. 

“Well, well!” he commented. 
life of ease!” 

Marje, however, was busy arranging a stage setting. 
She swept the center table clear and moved a chair up 
to it. 

“You sit there,” 
spiffy mahogany desk. 
Says, ‘The new stenographer is outside, sir.” 

Marje paused for breath, as he obeved. 

“Now LT come in. You must look very critical and 
businesslike And ask me a lot of questions, vou 
know Se 

“Can vou spell cat, Miss?” 

“You aren't the least bit proud 
she accused. 

“T am. Proud as Puneh and impressed as 

“The dickens,” suggested Marje, jovously, and sailed 
into his lap. 

“Oh, Tsay.” he protested, “of this is what the school 
teaches as the proper method to approach a pros- 


Now L can retire toa 


she directed, “and pretend it’s a 
Then your private secretary 


interpolated her father. 
or impressed!” 


pective employer 

“Silly! said Marje, rubbing her cheek against 
his. Then she added, “1 do hope he’s not the awful 
cutting sarcastic kind. If he is Pll die!” 


TO ONE who could have seen her then would 
LN have thought that likely. But that was because 
Marje at home and Marje abroad were totally 
different persons, ‘There are many, many girls like 
that; girls who, among strangers, lose all the glow 
and animation they have with those they love and 
who love them. It isas if some unkind fairy had, 
at birth, laid a hateful spell upon them that makes 
them shrink instinctively and efface themselves 
against new backgrounds. And although it was not 
Richard Lyons, but Allison Hurd whom she had to 
face, she nearly died anyway. 

This her father never suspected, and Aunt Jane 
would have snapped, “What poppy-cock!” But 
Letty Sawyer knew! 

“The trouble with vou, Marje.” she told her, com 
menting on Marje’s confession with the utter frank- 
ness of a best girl friend, “is that you're too darn 
shy. You shut up like a clam when a man speaks to 
you. That doesn’t get you anywhere e 

“T don't want to get anywhere,” retorted Marje, 
with dignity. 

“Try that on somebody else’s piano,” remarked 
Letty. She paused and eved Marje critically.“ You 
really aren't bad-looking. And anyway, it isn’t looks 
that count. Look at Mildred Grozier. 
homely as a hedge fence, but the men all fall for her, 
just because she baby-vamps them.” 

To that Marje made no reply. Letty, standing 
before Marje’s mirror, turned her head first this way, 
then that. 

“T think [Il have it taken three-quarters face,” she 
murmured, referring to photographs to be taken in 
anticipation of Christmas. Then she added abruptly, 
“Mr. Lyons is awfully good-looking, isn’t he?” 

Marje nodded what might be construed as an 
admission of this. 

“They say half the girls have a crush on him,” 
Letty went on. And coolly enough ventured, * You 
haven't, I suppose?” 

Marje looked startled 
should say not!” 

“Then why are vou blushing so?” 

“You're enough to make anybody blush!” 

Letty ignored that. “Is it true Allison Hurd is 
trying to grab him?” 

“IT don’t think she'll have to try much,” said 
Marje, honestly. 

“You mean she’s got him roped already?” Let- 


She's as 


and almost lovely. “I 


ty’s tone was eager. 

_ He likes her,” Marje evaded and, secking a diver- 
sion, found one. “Isn't there a thread pulled in your 
sweater?” 

“Egypt's Queen — where? Oh that! Lend mea 
thread and needle, Marje. It’s bad enough to pay 
all outdoors for things without having them fall apart 
the first time you wear them. I borrowed ten dollars 
from Dad for a pair of silver slippers and the first 
tme I wore them the heel ¢ 


Ls hs . . . . . 
This-wise, Letty, her mind deftly switched, 


rambled on while she took the stitch in time that would 
save nine. Then, discovering it was after five, she rushed 
away to meet her latest, leaving Marje to her own 
And so Marje sat, her small chin propped 
up in her fists, her dreaming eves turned toward the 
western windows which framed the spreading glory of 
sunset. The house was very still. Her father was 
taking his Sunday afternoon nap down-stairs, Aunt 
Jane had gone to pay a call 

“She is just the sort.” mused Marje, “that would 
attract him.” 

In that there was no trace of envious criticism. Long 
before she had become Allison Hurd’s personal ste 
nographer, Marje had admired her. This was not sur- 
prising, Allison Hurd had been an outstanding figure 
in Leicester ever since, when she was but six, she had 
eluded her groom and, calmly riding her Shetland pony 
into the Leicester National Bank, had peremptorily 
demanded money “for candy, please.” 

Exploits as spectacular were what her life was made 
up of. Marje wasn't the only girl outside Allison 
Hurd’s particular circle who had for her the sort of 
crush to which distance only lends enchantment. But 
in Marje’s case, association had only made this the 
Allison Hurd had been very gracious to her. 

“Tf L were a man,” Marje’s thoughts ran on, “I'd be 
crazy enough about her to die!” 

The clock down-stairs struck six, reminding her that 
Aunt Jane would be home soon and that she had 
promised to start supper. She rose, but paused to 
switch on the light. Then, poised in front of her mirror, 
she gave herself one of those passionately critical 


devices. 


stronger, 


Marje’s eyes 
were passion- 
ately pleading. 


but Allison was 


~a 

not to be de- 

terred. “I con- 

e gratulate you.” 
Oe c ~ 

~~ she said, “on 


your seizure of 
opportunity” 


— 


a en ee 
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scrutinies that her sex are prone to indulge themselves 
in at odd moments, but never more than when twenty 
and unsought! 

Brown hair, soft and wavy 
gray eves, with straight lashes: a straight little, slightly 
uptilted nose and a mouth that: was — oh, miles too 
big! So she saw herself, with profound dissatisfaction. 
If she could have been granted but one wish just then, 
it would have been that she might be exactly like 
Allison Hurd; to look like her, with really blonde hair 
and wonderful violet eves, and to speak and carry her- 
self with that blessed assurance which is bred by just 
being Allison Hurd. 

The wish was so poignant that for an instant she 
saw herself Allison Hurd — Allison Hurd laughing up 
at Richard Lyons, standing by her desk. But the next 
instant she was just Marjorie Morse, blushing so furi- 
ously that she hastily turned away from the mirror 
which was a pity, for otherwise she might have glimpsed 
herself as her father and Aunt Jane and even Letty 
often saw her, but as her mirror never, never did. 

“Of all the silly idiots!” she informed herself, and 
started down-stairs. 

The rattling of stove-lids in the kitchc 1, unwontedly 
vigorous, awakened her father. He rut bed his eves 
and comprehended the deepening dusk. 

“Er— hum,” he yawned. ‘Must be ‘most supper- 
time.” 

He lay there, however, in that comfortable lethargy 
that follows a nap. The front door opened and closed; 
he heard Aunt Jane's voice. 

“Not a light lit!) And supper not started, I sup- 
she grumbled. 

She collided with a chair. 
smiled comfortably. 

“To be an Aunt Jane and not be able to say a good 
round ‘Damn’ must be a trial at times,” he thought. 

Then, from the kitchen her voice again: “Just as I 
thought! I suppose you've been out gallivanting 
around -” 

“No. Dve been in my room all afternoon,” answered 
Marje. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” retorted 
Aunt Jane, characteristically. “After being cooped up 


but just plain brown; 


pose,” 
He heard her grunt and 
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Letty, leaning over the banisters, whispered a 
last word of advice to the panic-stricken Marje: 


It will 


only be because he never realized what a 


“Don’t get rattled if he looks surprised. 


perfect peach you are!” 


all week. And such a lovely afternoon, too! That 
Allison Hurd just went by, with Mr. Lyons, on, horse- 
back. Wearing pants, too. I should think that if she 
must wear them weekdays she'd have respect enough 
for her Maker not to wear them on Sunday.” 

She removed her hat and coat and turned to Marje, 
cutting bread. 

“Give me that knife.” she commanded. “You al 
ways cut it too thick. They were talking about vou. 
I couldn't catch just what they said 

Startled, Marje surrendered the bread-knife without 
“Why, Aunt Jane!” she exclaimed. “You 
you must be mistaken.” 

“Seems to me,”” commented Aunt Jane, “that sitting 
in vour room gives you considerable color. As for my 
not knowing what I’m talking about, I guess I have 


protest. 


ears. 

Ears she unquestionably had — ears which, as she 
was wont to announce, God had made to hear with and 
not to be covered up with wads of hair — and, Marje’s 
doubt to the contrary, they had heard accurately. 
Richard Lyons, riding by, had noticed Marje’s home and 
had been moved to comment on the inevitable hominess 
of such old white Colonial cottages, sheltered by digni- 
fied old elms. 

“Oh, that,’ Allison told him, with the smile he was 
beginning to wait and watch for, “is where Little Miss 
Mouse lives.” 

* Little Miss Mouse?” he looked puzzled. 

“My stenographer,” she explained. “Her name is 
really Morse, but I call her that. She's just out of 
business college and so shy that she trembles every time 
I speak to her.’ 

* They are apt to take their first positions seriously,” 
“Would that they would keep on that 


he commented, 
way” 





“That's not the whole ef it. She has a erush on 
me. Think of that, sir!” 

Letty would have instantly dubbed that vamping 
and waited, eagerly, for his reactions to it. 

*T can well believe it,” he said. 

Letty would also have approved Allison Hurd’s 
next move. 

“Let's gallop.” she said. “TU race you home.” 

As Letty would have put it, it’s a good thing to 
keep “em guessing. 

Now as to that, Allison Hurd assuredly had 
Richard Lyons guessing. In so far as what might be 
termed her purely feminine campaign went, he would 
have freely admitted that her presence in Leicester 
was making his own there much more enjovable. As 
to her presence in the store, he well, there were 
moments when the purely feminine campaign man- 
aged somehow to interfere with dispassionate dis 
cussion of her advertising campaign. 

This very afternoon she had given him an open- 
ing. She had asked him how he liked the store's 
Sunday advertising. He had paused, choosing his 
v. ords. 

“Don’t tell me it’s cut and dried — and conser- 
vative,” she challenged, quickly. “I know it — but 


sO.18 Lei ester.” 


ER eves had met his with smiling confidence. 
He hesitated but an instant and then surren- 
dered absolutely, yet again. 

“Of course you are a better judge of that than 
I, he acknowledged. 

This zppeased her, vet failed. to silence doubts 
that were beginning to beset him. In that last glori- 
ous gallop he managed to distance these, but when he 
bade her good-bye, and turned to the Leicester in 
ata pace that gave his swernted mount chance to cool, 

they overtook him again. When he reached his room, 
the hight he sw itched onrey ealed him sober and harassed. 
The Sunday papers were spread over the center table as 
he had left them, open to his advertisements. He knew 
them almost by heart by now, vet they drew his eyes 


again. His glance ran over the various items and 
topped at: 
stop} ® 


“SMALL CHILDREN’S DE LUXE FROCkS OF 
GEORGETTE, TULLE AND ORGANDIE—A 
WONDERFUL VALUE AT THIRTY 
DOLLARS.’ 


He stood there, hands thrust in his pockets, consider- 
ing this. The frocks had been a gamble, he really be- 
lieved they were far too expensive for his trade. And 
that, paradoxically, had driven him to buying them. 

“Some merchants,” he had often heard his father 
declare, “say that in a poor neighborhood they can sell 
only cheap merchandise. To my way of thinking that 
is a big mistake. I myself sold waists for twenty-five 
dollars in my first store, though my predecessor had 
never had the courage to stock anything higher than 
five dollars.” 

The frocks, as beautiful as they were costly, had been 
a challenge therefore. But now he mightily wished he 
had let it pass. 

“They may go,” he thought, “but it was a fool stunt 
to take a chance right now when [ need every cent of 
capital.” 

Leicester would have wondered at that. The general 
impression there was that, as his father’s son, Richard 
Lyons had unlimited resources. But Richard himself 
knew better. 

“Remember,” his father’s last letter had read, 
“that [ always decide in advance exactly how much 
I'm willing to gamble on a store’s success. I make 
the sum as small as I can because I believe in making 
the manager put the store across on the capital al- 
lotted for the purpose. In other words he is in the 
position of a merchant who starts ont with his credil 
exhausted by stock and fixtures. vt until the store 
has made money itself does he get any more from the 
general treasury. I believe in every tub standing 
on its own bottom.” 

This Richard had already heard times enough to 
know by heart. That his father should embody it 
in a letter might therefore seem gratuitous, but he 
knew otherwise. He smiled grimly. 

*T suppose there would be sort of a comedy touch 
in a lot of children’s de lure frocks knocking this tub 
off its bottom,” he thought. Then he swept the 
papers together, bundled them up and stuffed them 
in the waste-basket. ** Well, Pl know where I stand 
by this time to-morrow,” he decided. 

Even sooner than that he knew. At eleven o'clock 
the next morning Marje saw him pass by and enter 
Allison Hurd’s office. 

“Please prepare a special ad for these frocks de 
luxe for the morning papers,” he directed. “I don’t 


care what space you use — I want to move them.” 
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She looked up ‘at him, her brightly-colored face 
amused, “I don’t believe,” she assured him. cheer. 
fully. “that dynamite would move those frocks.” 

Richard frowned, without realizing it or that her ex. 
pression had swiftly changed. “Ii seems to me that if 
there is anything in advertising - 

Her eves were chillier than he had ever seen them, but 
no chillier than her voice. “* Advertising,” she informed 
him, “will make people buy what they want or need. 
It won't cram’ goods they don’t want down their 
throats and no sensible person expects it to.” 

That, of course, was no way for an employee to talk 
to her employer. But Allison, as she wished him to 
remember, was no ordinary employee. She was per- 
fectly willing to resign then and there, if he wished her 
to. 

He didn't. He stood there still frowning “— 
means a lot to me just now.” He paused, and then, 
hoping to enlist her interest he went on.” ** Confiden- 
tially these frocks, with business conditions as they are, 
may prove the straw that will break the camel's 
back.” 

But Allison, still very much outraged, refused to 
“You should have thought of business 
she retorted, 


vield an inch. 
conditions when you purchased them,” 
“And not try to make me the scapegoat.” 

Now neither realized that he had left) the door 
ajar or that Marje sitting just outside, could not but 
hear every thing they said unless she clapped her hands 
over her ears. 

“OQ —h!” she gasped, involuntarily. 

The next instant she hastily dropped her eves to her 
typewriter. Richard had emerged. But he had no 
eves for her anyway. He looked like a young man who 
is making a tremendous effort to keep himself from 
saying something he might later regret, and little ste- 
nographers, hectically at work, were outside his ken. 
He passed rapidly and Marje, catching her breath, sew 
what she had written. 


... in view of existing business conditions wi 
do not feel that a further advance in your rates is 
equitable and therefore beg to say that oh it’s awful! 
Awful!” 

This, she realized, would never do. She must keep 
her mind on what she was doing, although it was 
awful, simply awful! 

The buzzer beside her desk made her jump: she 
snatched up her note-book and pencil and rushed into 
Allison Hurd’s office. For the first time the latter failed 
to greet her with that gracious smile that always forged 
fresh chains. 

“A letter to Mr. Lyons, please,” she directed and 
began forthwith. [Continued on page 40 
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A New Type of Detective— 
A Mystery Story in a New Costume 


The Signed 1 


Masterpiece 
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Frederick Irving 
Anderson 


Illustrations by 


YO. 142, on the south side of the street, was a 
high-stoop, English-basement dwelling, a sur- 


vival of that commodious Van Bibber era of 

only yesterday, when Manhattan was still a 
native island, and its inhabitants retained elbow-room 
and a sense of substantial living. Most of the town, in 
these parts, had taken the gentle hint and moved 
north. But No. 142 and a few other stalwarts with 
shiny plate-glass windows, scoured door-steps and 
pull-bells, still held their ground, with supercilious 
apartment houses and gilt hotels jostling them on both 
sides and in the rear. 

No. 142 was occupied by the widow of Amos P. 
Huntington. ‘The departed, a drab, inoffensive little 
person, had only once achieved newspaper notoriety, 
when he accidentally blew himself into Eternity while 
compounding synthetic rubber. ‘The relict was a little 
Dresden china affair; as evidence of her quality, she 
drove a smart plum-colored brougham, drawn by a 
smarter pair of roached hacks of a water too luxurious 
for this day and age; and on the box, when she was 
a-wheel, sat a coachman and footman in plum-color, 
two stern, middle-aged males, close-shaven and showing 
that curious prison pallor acquired by upper-class ser- 
vants who spend most of their days in the semi-obscu- 
rity of old-fashioned entresols, and below-stairs. 

This former fashionable segment of the town had 
begua its migration from a side-street just below the 
Park some vears before. One by one the brown-stone 
residences on the north side, the SULLTLN side, which 
faced No. 142 and its few brave companions, had been 
converted into red-brick stables with sharp roofs, cot- 
tage windows, and wide doorways. For a brief period 
the ancien régime had been forced to inhale ammonia 
and horse-liniment, and to witness the capers and antics 
of the highsteppers of the superior class of equines, led 
off every afternoon by their cockney grooms to the Park 
paths to rack and amble for the benefit of digestions of 
overfed masters and mistresses. 

Then the superior horses disappeared, and in their 
Stead came superior artists, who raised north lights over 
the old haylofts, filled the air with the odors of tur- 
pentine and wet clay, and for the most part, dined un- 
romantically in the pastry-shop around the corner. 
Then the city like a rank forest encroaching on a for- 
saken meadow wiped the artists and their studios out 
of the picture, and set up in their places unsightly gar- 
ages, and machine-shops for sick motors. The sunny 
side of the street became slippery with grease from 
leaky oil-pans, the air thick with the odor of gas and 
rubber. At the curb, at all hours of the day and far 
into the night, diseased insides of broken-down auto- 
mobiles strewed the sidewalks, while begrimed mechan- 
les tinkered and tested. Through all these vicissitudes 
the old guard hung on grimly; No. 142 and its com- 
panions, by protest, seeming to grow more immaculate. 
Mrs. Huntington, in addition to these aggressions on 
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The Dresden china “widow” descended 


the steps and entered her brougham. 


‘“~ Naat e " , ; ; 
= Sg. pr She was dressed in full mourning of a 
1 §°) ie ese. 8 rich correctness —her small feet en- 
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H matt cased in trim boots, which she dis- 


her domestic peace, had suffered the further indignity 
of being dragged from her sheltered grief into open court 
by the insurance guarantors of her husband, who 
maintained that any one so temerarious as to tamper 
with synthetic rubber could have but one motive — sui- 
cide. Twice the little widow had won the sympathy of 
the jury who, in two suits, had awarded her the full 
amount of the claim, a quarter of a million dollars. 
Directly across the street, in No. 143, was a machine 
shop which in grime, odor and noisy clamor differed in 
no respect from its neighbors. An observant person 
might have noted, with some stirring of curiosity, that 
all of its mechanics were young, stood six feet, and 
weighed one hundred and eighty-five pounds. Un- 
known and unsuspected, No. 143 was of the police; it 
was one of that series of carefully masked dead-falls 
which that arch man-hunter, Deputy Parr of Center 
Street, had planted in unexpected corners throughout 
the city. Crime is sporadic, nevertheless it is also re- 
gional and vocational. Here. through his minions, he 
eavesdropped on the night-birds indigenous to Auto- 
mobile Alley; in Broad Street he maintained a bucket- 
shop, manned with mammoth messenger boys and 
clerks; in Maiden Lane a platinum refinery, whose wrin- 


played by a modishly short skirt 


kled old alchemist could tell him at a moment’s notice 
the chemical signature of any batch of platinum in exis- 
tence; in Fourth Avenue he had a two-by-four office 
among the brokers of raw silk, a commodity that at- 
tracts thieves as honey draws flies; and in Central Park 
West he conducted, under an able lieutenant, a spook 
parlor for table-tilting and slate-writing, where ocea- 
sionally a wire got through from the “other shore.” 
Many a poor wight languishing behind bars wonders, 
but will never know, how he came so summarily to his 
doom. It was simple enough, merely getting ac 
quainted, being neighborly. 

At ten, of an early winter morning, a car of some con- 
sequence came to a jerky sputtering stop, sighed and 
died, at the curb in front of No, 148. The driver, a 
man of six feet, weighing, say 185 pounds, got down, 
opened the hood, and stood regarding his ailing motor 
with the forlorn look of a medico whose patient has gone 
beyond his skill. A red-headed mechanic, six feet of 
height, 185 pounds of weight, came out, evinced sym- 
pathetic interest, put his head under the hood. 

“The Chief,” said the driver, bending down and 
speaking in the mechanic's ear, “wants a report on 


Number 142.” 
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The mechanic reconnected a high-tension wire with a 
spark plug, thus restoring the consequential power lo its 
full faculties, if an emergency arose. He tore a blue 
ticket in two, along a line of perforation, handed one 
half to the chauffeur with the remark, “No tickee 
no washee”™, and tied the other half by a stout cord 
to the windshield of the automobile. The chauffeur 
strolled away to a back-room haunt of chauffeurs and 
mechanics, to while away a few hours getting acquainted. 
The mechanic resumed tinkering, meantime study- 
ing out of the tail of his eve that respectable domicile 
opposite, No. 142, vaguely speculating on what turn of 
the weather-cock in Center Street had brought the 
Dresden china widow under the surveillance of the 
police 

An hour later Mrs. Amos P. Huntington descended 
the steps and entered her brougham. She had small feet 
encased in trim high boots, which she displaved by a 
modishly short skirt: her complexion was very white, 
her eves blue.-and her hair of that peculiar shade of 
mahogany which can be retained only by unremitting 
attention; she was in full mourning, of a rich correctness 
that suggested one of those fashionable specialty shops 
in the next block just off the avenue, that devote them- 
selves exclusively to the millinery of grief. Her foot 
man wrapped her in moleskin and mounted the box: her 
mincing pair moved off in perfect step, as if in time to 
the tinkle of some antique gavotte, At this moment 
the red-headed mechanic, scratching his auburn thatch 
with a grimy set of fingers, seemed to come to the deci- 
sion that a trial run was necessary. He started his 
hypochondriac motor, and rolled along in the wake of 
the plum-colored brougham, bending a S\ mpathetic ear 
as if to catch some symptomatic murmur from the en- 
ine. 

At Columbus Circle, that eternal whirligig of traffic, 
the traffic signal fell against the plum-colored brougham 
and the horses came to a stop, snorting motors on all 
sides instantly piling up with the fecundity of a log- 
jam. The attention of a man in a brown derby on the 
sidewalk was arrested by the flapping blue ticket on 
the windshield of the motor directly behind the brough- 
am. He halted at the curb, and casually catching the 
eve of the red-headed mechanic, he took off his brown 
derby — though it was freezing weather — and mopped 
his forehead. The red headed mechanic answe red 
by blowing his nose in a red bandanna, and turning, 

















stared abstractedly at the plum-colored brougham. 
The traffic sluices opened, the’ jam started to move. 
But the red-headed mechanic had lost interest in the 
plum-colored brougham. He turned east, and in ten 
minutes was back to No. 148. 

* Does any one follow, William?” asked the Dresden 
china W idow in her telephone. 

“No, ma’am,” responded William, the footman, 
speaking out of the corner of his mouth, without moving 
his lips, into the receiver at his shoulder. “There was 
one,” he added, encouragingly. “The mechanic oppo- 
site — but he turned off.” 

Mrs. Huntington did not permit herself to be lulled 
by a sense ef security. For twelve vears she had 
heen most circumspect. During those twelve years 
she had never driven out without inquiring, sooner or 
later, “* Does any one follow, William?” There had been 
occasions which seemed to the capable William to hold 
forth a promise. But these promises were never ful 
filled: always the particular person or vehicle that had 
attracied the suspicious serutiny of William lost itself 
in the ceaseless shuffle of the city street, much as the 
red-headed mechanic, who had momentarily aroused 
William's interest, was now lost. 


HAT afternoon two studious voung men, bearing 

heavy instruments, called at No, 142 to test the clee- 
tric meter. ‘This task having to do with slide-rules and 
logarithmic calculations, shiny instruments were spread 
out on the basement stairway with the interested ser- 
vants watching and now and then obligingly handing 
the two scientists, by request, tools whose nickel-plated 
surfaces had been especially prepared for finger-prints. 
‘The next day telephone linemen asked for and received 
permission to pass through the house to the roof to un 
tengle wires. An inspector for the water depart- 
ment, a most entertaining fellow, inspected taps for 
leaks. A dispute having arisen in some obscure quarter 
as to encroachment on the building line, a young man 
must enter and open every window from the inside to 
measure the protruding sills with a rule. Once, when he 
was leaning far out of a drawing-room window, he 
asked politely over his shoulder would Mrs. Hunting- 
ton please pass him his magnifying glass, which the 
little widow did graciously, picking it up quite uncon- 
sciously in the hand in which she held her lace handker- 
In departing he offered her his fountain pen to 


chief, 


The graceful little woman, clothed 
in a cloud of black, entered. weeping. 
“Lift up the curtain, Sophie,” said 
“This 
is where you stop for the night” 


Deputy Parr, with elation. 
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sign his call-slip, but, not seeing the gesture, she used 
her own pen instead. There were other callers at the 
basement door, all civil, and outwardly at least, simple, 
By the end of the week a complete dossier of No. 142 
was in the hands of Mr. Parr. Ti had to do with the 
mistress and her ménage, down to microscopic details, 
If she had nursed a fancied sense of sanctified privacy, 
she would have been horror-stricken to know how sim- 
ple it had been for Parr’s camera-eyed sleuths to turn 
No. 142 inside out and upside down, in the process of 
preparing Mr. Parr’s dossier. In only one point had 
they failed: they carried away nothing bearing the im- 
print of the pink finger-tips of the pathetic widow her- 
self, although her household had been most obliging in 
this respect. Later, when the magnifying glass was used 
in Center Street. it vielded only a hazy replica of her fine 
lace handkerchief. 


“T know it is the fashion,” said Deputy Parr, settling 
himself in his favorite elbow chair by Oliver Armiston’s 
desk, “to assign us cops the réle of solid ivory, in mod- 
ern detective drama. A thick cop always makes a hit!” 
He shot a venomous gleam at Oliver who, running his 
fingers through his single gray lock, looked up from his 
work, but did not deign to reply. “Some bright voung 
man,” went on Mr. Parr ponderously, “might make a 
name for himself, by endowing one of us with a glimmer 
of bras.” He selected a cigar for himself from the 
pasteboard box by Oliver's elbow.  *T realize,” he said, 
nipping off the tip with his finge *-nails, “that there isa 
popular prejudice against it. But it could be done 
it could be done.” 

He struck a mateh with a single magic twist in the 
air, applied the light, and drew a few meditative puffs, 
eveing Oliver through half-closed lids 

Armiston, the extinet author, was merely another 
phase of Deputy Parr’s amazing versatility. For the 
most part Parr practised logic, not intuition. Through 
long experience of the habits and resorts of the creatures 
he hunted, he set his traps in what he knew to be good 
game country. Then he retired to wait for some prowl- 
ing creature to spring them. But occasionally his traps 
yawned empty; not so much as the snap of a dry twig 
rewarded his longest vigil along well-known runways. 
Then, like his prototype, the savage hunter, he 
would withdraw stealthily to consult’ his Medicine 
Armiston occupied this position. \rmiston — had 

been a weaver of tall tales, thrillers. On one 
occasion he had been too realistic: a cunning thief 
had actually copied Oliver's fiction into fact, with 
murder as its outcome. The ensuing sensation 
had driven the hectic author into retirement, 
Here the argus-eved deputy found him. — If fiction 
could be done into fact, then why not fact into 
fiction? So reasoned the very practical deputy 
of police. 


His method was simple. An insoluble mystery 
ora hesitating dénouement aroused the dormant 
faculties of the extinct author as the clang of a 
gong revives a pensioned firehorse. Parr would 
dress the stage for Oliver, with characters and 
scenery, ring up the curtain on a frozen plot 
and in his most ingratiating manner invite Armis- 
ton to “go to it.” The results had, 
occasionally, been startling. They al- 
ways, to the matter-of-fact policeman, 
bordered on the mystic. Oliver's imagi- 
nation, once aroused, had an uncanny 
fecundity. 

Now the deputy, with a sigh of too 
much girth, picked up his leit foot, en- 
cased in a Number 12 boot, and de- 
posited it on his right knee; he tapped 
the sole significantly — it was a new sole, 
a very slab of a sole, spiked into place, 
designed for wear, not stealth. 

“It cost me two seventy-five.” he 
said lugubriously. “It used to cost fiity 
cents. Even the price of detecting crime 
has gone up. Sole leather!” he ex- 
claimed with some vehemence. “That's 
what achieves results in my business. 
Whenever I take on a new man, I look 
at his feet, not his head.” 

He paused. Oliver, by continued silence, seemed to 
reserve judgment. 

*As a matter of fact,” said Parr, confidentially, “we 
don’t detect crime. Crime detects itself.” 

“It's too bad the perpetrators aren't so obliging.” 
put in Oliver. 

“But, my dear fellow, they are 
point,” said Parr, expansively. 

“They detect themselves, Parr?” 

“Oh, absolutely. Inevitably. That is — even- 
tually. The element of time enters, of course. We 
simply wait,” explained the policeman — blandly. 
“Sooner or later every crook comes home to rovust. 


that’s just the 
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I have a man sitting on the door-step waiting 
him.” Parr smiled childishly. 

“You must admit it requires some intelligence on 
your part to pick the right door-step,” said Armiston. 

“Not at all!” retorted Parr. “*That’s the least of our 
worries. They give us the address.” He chuckled. 
Armiston returned to his ciphering. He had the hurt 
air of a credulous child who had been imposed on. 

* Every dog has its flea,” said Parr, nodding solemnly 
to the fat Buddha in the corner of the study. “Every 
crook has his squealer. I have never known it to fail, 
Oliver.” he said, turning to Armiston; “if I ever caught 
up with the squeals that fall on my desk every morning 
I would close shop and call it a day.” He added 
grufflv: “i haven't had a day off in twenty vears.” 

“How about the lone-wolf — the crook without a 
pal?” 

Parr sniffed contemptuously. 

“He rags,” he said tartly. 
On himself or the other fellow — it’s all the same, in 
ie long run. Failures? We have no failures. Un- 
finished business, yes. Sooner or later somebody blabs 

biabs tome! That’s what I’m here for!” He jabbed 
his chest fiercely. “*Let me illustrate.” he went on 
gravely. ‘Did you ever hear of Sophie Lang? I sus- 
pect not. She was before your time.” 

Armiston shook his head; the name 
meant nothing to him. But it had a 
tang, either in its accidental com- 
bination of letters, or in the way Parr 
pronounced it that suggested inherent 
possibilities. The man-hunter became 
mellow in reminiscent mood. 

“In the old days,” he said, “* we used 
to assign our bright voung men to the 
Sophie Lang case. It was like sending 
a machinist’s apprentice for a left- 
handed monkey wrench, or a quart of 
auger holes. There wa'n't no such 
animal.” He laughed, 

“Oh, ah! A legendary crook! Isay, 
that’s beautiful!” exelaimed Oliver, 
cracking his knuckles. 

“Legendary is right,” assented the 
deputy. “None of us ever saw her. 
We knew her only by her works. When 
we came a cropper, we'd say “that’s 
Sophie.” When something slick was turned, we'd 
say ‘that’s Sophie. We used to say that Sophie 
signed Ler serious work, like any other artist. Well, 
finally, said Parr, thrusting his hands into his pock- 
ets and stretching luxuriously, “we filed Sophie 
away as “unfinished business’. 

He fixed his fierce little eyes on Armiston, and 
waited. Armiston, too, waited. 

“Sophie's turned up,” said Parr softly. 

“In bracelets!” ejaculated Armiston. 


for 


“Squeals on himself. 


“Not vet but soon.” 
“A squeal?” 
“Certainly. What else? Haven't I been telling 


you?” 

“But who 

Parr assumed a hurt look. 

“*Who'?” he repeated. ‘How the devil do I know? 
What the devil do [care? An anonymous letter.” He 
grunted. “They drop on my desk like the gentle dew 
from heaven. If they stopped coming, Pd be out of a 
job. As it is,” he added, with a queer smile, * Lam as 
signing myself, in my old age, to the Sophie Lang case. 
Do you get the humor of that, Oliver? But this time 
she ain't no impossible animal. Sophie * he 
paused for effect. “Sophie is Mrs. Huntington.” 

“The widow the insurance widow?” 

Parr nodded slowly, his eyes gleaming. 

Armiston eased himself back in his chair and said 
disgustedly : 

“You don’t believe that, Parr.” 

“Tam certain of it.” 

“Tve been meeting her around for vears, 
she’s eminently respectable,” protested Oliver. 

“Sophie would be,” agreed Parr. 

Armiston found Parr’s complacency irritating. 

“Ts there anything to suggest Sophie?” he demanded. 

“There's that quarter of a million dollars,” chuckled 
Parr. 

“Forget your feet, Parr,” said Oliver sarcastically. 
Then, with sudden inspiration: “Has she signed it? 

‘ou say she does — or did.” 


who squealed?” 


She's 


“There isn’t a flaw in her case,” said Parr. ** That's 
her usual signature. Limpid. She's beaten the in- 


surance people twice, your sheltered little widow. 
They put the burden of proof on her. Ti wasn’t any 


burden — for Sophie.” He guffawed. “She hasn't got 
the boodle yet — they are marking time for another 
appeal. They'll only get themselves disliked, for pick- 


ing on a poor helpless female. Helpless female is good!” 
And Parr fairly shook with mirth. 
“Have you looked her up?” demanded Armiston. 


Sophie handled her telephone with the 
utmost delicacy — they had tapped 
that, of course. Her nimble mind drew 
a picture of a big bare room with 
a lazy man in a blue uniform, receivers 
strapped to his ears, seated at a desk 


“Naturally. Everybody has looked her up. Clean 
slate. ‘Too clean! That's Sophie. Sophie doesi t react 
to the ordinary methods,” the deputy said. ‘That's 
why I've come to you. I thought maybe you'd like to 
undertake a little psychic research,” 

Lowering his tones instinctively, with a cautious 
look around for eavesdroppers, the deputy explained 
that he conducted a spook establishment under an 
assumed name in Central Park West merely for the 
purpose of occasionally availing himself of the spook 
service. He revealed to Oliver that the nefarious crew 
that deal in things relating to the “other shore” main- 
tain a nation-wide clearing-house for their clientele 
which, for the trade, will dig up the unsavory past of 
any poor unfortunate on the face of the earth. But they 
gave Mrs. Huntington a perfect Sunday-School card. 


N ADDITION to this he himself had been prying into 
the seams of the sanctified privacy of No. 142 for the 
last week — with no results. Except for the one negative 
fact that the pathetic widow had avoided leaving the 
imprints of her pink finger-tips on his carefully prepared 
recording instruments, the record was blank. Parr 
volunteered the further information that he had just 
centered a new line of business — window-cleaning. One 
of his best operatives was weekly polishing No. U4. 
Then there was the red-headed mechanic and his satel- 
lites —- and (unknown to the latter) two casual loafers 
haunting the block. Sophie's time was pretty well ac- 
counted for. 

“What's her line, Parr?” asked Armiston when Parr 
finished, 

“Anything. Sophie isn’t squeamish,” said Parr, He 
added with a vacant stare: “Ive got a paper-weight 
in my museum collection, with some human hair on it 

and some finger marks. I’ve always thought I'd 
like to see Sophie's finger-prints.” He arose, and 
began buttoning his coat, looking down on Armiston 
smiling. “There are a certain number of obvious things 
I might point out to you,” he said. “But I won't. 
They might obstruct the psychic machinery.” He had 
his little laugh. 

There was a full silence. The fire crackled on the 
hearth, the grandfather’s clock at the head of the room 
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wus emphasizing the passage of time, with dull 
sedate thuds. Suddenly as if to recall the two 
men, it began to intone the hour. ‘Toward 
the end of its count of noon, a little gilt magpie 
of a clock on the mantel woke up and joined 
in briskly. The deputy looked at his watch; 
and from his watch to Armiston whom he re- 
garded with a pleased smile. Oliver was al- 
stractedly brushing his white lock with contem- 
plative fingers. Helping himself toa fresh cigar, 
the deputy of police guessed he would be moving 
“Does any one follow, William? * 

The sheltered widow smiled almost wistfully, as she 
whispered the inquiry through the speaking tube. 

“The mechanic from across the street, ma’am,” 
replied William out of the corner of his mouth, without 
moving his lips. ‘The faithful sentry added that the 
red-headed mechanic was on foot this time.‘ Now 
he passes under the red cigar sign.” 

“Drive slowly,” commanded the bereaved) woman. 
“Don't hurry him.” 

But the red-headed mechanic, who, of course, had no 
idea that he was the object of so much thoughtfulness 
on the part of his widow, straightway began to lag: he 
discovered an interest in window-shopping, particu- 
larly in those windows displaying tires’ of renovated 
rubber, of which there were many in this neighborhood. 
Shortly he found what he sought, for he entered a 
shop —and that was the last saw of him for 
this time. 

But that same afternoon, when she was abont to turn 
into the Avenue (at that misty hour of winter twilight 
when the street lamps awake with sickly blinks, and 
gorgeous limousines, whose interiors present charm- 
ing Romney groups of women and children, movi 
hub to hub in opposing tides) she picked him up again, 
in her ““busy-body” mirror. Mrs, Huntington’s prance- 
ing pair were brought to a prancing stop at the Avenue 
corner, ready for their cue to join the ceremonial pro- 
cession, when the red-headed mechanic (exercising 
another sick car) pulled up behind, his bumper grazing 
milady’s wheel felloes. In the mirror the cut of his jib 
fairly screamed his origin and purpose, to the experi- 
enced eyes of the widow. Police! No doubt of it! Now 
abruptly the avenue stream broke in two at the traffic 
signal, opening the sluices for the cross currents. Wil- 
liam whirled his whip smartly, the stylish pair danced 
on their tender toes, and slowly wheeled into their 
place in the parade. The flutter of the motor sounded 
behind. 

“Careful, William 
lady, 

*“He’s gone, ma’am — gone cross-town,” 
the disconsolate William. 

Now suddenly Sophie Lang Lecame all alert. Like 
a wily old fox that has been idly scratching fleas, wait- 
ing for the hunt to come within mouthing distance 
again, Sophie now instinctively gathered her faculties, 
aware of a pleasing thrill. [Continued on page 60] 
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pocket him!” cautioned the 
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“Jump In or Get Out” 


Kk HAVE restricted immigration 
because the new immigrant has 
generally failed our expectation 
and his opportunity. 

The very groups raising loudest voice 
against the closing gate are chiefly re- 
sponsible for it. Their refusal to assim- 
ilate, an ever-increasing tendency to im- 
port old-world customs and _ transplant 
old-world habits and a considerable in- 
clination to encourage the worst aspects 
of radicalism, are alone holding their 





kinsmen across seas. 

For fifty years, we have annually in- 
creased our alien content meanwhile 
witnessing a corresponding decline in 
naturalization. 

The bulk of these recent folk did not 
come to America to make homes. The 
most of them are lone males from the 
least enlightened sections of Europe 
They seldom marry our women and the 
fewest send for their own. No responsi- 
bility ties them here. The sole induce- 
ment that drew them and that holds them 
is the wage scale. 

They care nothing for our past because 
it does not concern their future. Their 
compelling interest in our country is 
momentary and monetary. With no 
investments at stake and no families 
to inherit the consequence of community 
hurt, any quick-quack system that serves 
personal profit usually enlists their sup- 
port. 

There’s no benefit to America in people 
who regard it simply as a purse or an 
experimental station for undemocratiza- 
tion. 

As we count expanding ghettos and 
unnational settlements, we tremble to 


think by what a narrow margin native 
control manages to prevail. 

We shall continue to welcome sincere 
partners for our common enterprise, but 
we won't share any longer with folk whe 
decline to invest fealty and veins in the 
undertaking. 

Self-defense forces us to check the 
regardless dilution of population. Other- 
wise we shall soon find ourselves a minor- 
ity influence in the control of our own 
affairs. 

Congress has tardily enacted a very 
wise and extremely important measure. 
Further and stricter regulation should 
promptly follow, including a competent 
Americanization Act which will not only 
require knowledge of our language and 
our laws, but likewise carry a definite 
period within which foreigners shall take 
the oath of allegiance or leave. 

The melting pot won't function again 
until its ultimatum is “Jump in or get 
out.” 


Bitter Pottage 


HE Treaty of Versailles turns Ger- 
many into a national penitentiary 
where all must stint and drudge 

out indemnity. 

The sentence falis upon the living and 
the unborn — reaches into every pocket 
—cuts a slice from every loaf—cramps 
comforts—restricts ambitions and brands 
an entire commonwealth with the mark 
of Cain. 

This °s the price that Justice sets upon 
unfaith and vandalism and the taking of 
women in slavery. 

So ends the Pied Piper of Potsdam’s 
grisly dance across Europe. 

A haughty and prosperous race is now 
Pariahed — stripped of pride and place 
great markets and vast holdings gone 
left without a fort or a fleet or an un- 
mortgaged asset. 

Here is the bitter pottage for which 
Prussia bartered commerce and dominions 
and credit. For this she slew her youth 
and broke her maidens’ hearts. For this 
she betrayed progress. 

But 

It is not in the cards to crush Germany; 
civilization can ill afford to lose her ener- 
getic intelligence. However much _ re- 
venge may whet the butcher knife, even 
France does not plan to kill the goose 
whose golden eggs must ransom her from 
insolvency. 

The Allies thoroughly know the re- 
sources of the vanquished — resources to 
be calculated more in terms of skill and 
morale than present physical wealth. 

Germany is far richer than her financial 
statement suggests — rich in coherence 
unhandicapped by treasonable schisms. 
She has no racial problems — no sec- 
tional feuds. There is but one speech 
and one quality of thought in the land. 

Her folk are standardized units — in- 
terchangeable parts, with identical meth- 
ods in every department of production 

ineradicably disciplined — habituated 
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from childhood to prompt and orderly 
processes. 

The country is physically intact: there 
are no devasted regions — her plant. is 
in the pink of condition obsolescence 
has not affected its capacity. Through- 
out the conflict which destroyed whole 
areas of enemy factories, Germany's 
incomparable fabric of machinery _ re- 
mained inviolate. 

The extraordinary record of her armies 
is not less notable than the achievement 
of mills and shops and arsenals, furnish- 
ing, under the sternest economic handi- 
cap, wherewithals not only for provision 
of national forces, but in large measure 
the requirements of Austria and Turkey 
as well. 

With these cunning and competent 
tools, millions of the highest skilled. and 
best organized craftsmen alive are al- 
ready fighting as zealously to ransom the 
Republic as they once battled for royal 
aggrandizement. 

The debt will be met. 


Empires and Other Trifles 


UCH. havoes as passingly scratch 

and bruise the earth’s skin, never 

disturb the inexorable schedule of 
the little folk forever sifting and recom- 
posing Mother Soil. 

Yonder in tropic seas, master masons 
unaware of ezars and confusions keep 
spreading their patient bodies over the 
ocean floor — steadily building new tands 
to eradle and nurture unborn races. 

Heat and moisture and silt and clay: 
bone-dust and gas-stuff and_ trickles of 
oil, filtered and cooked in the laboratories 
of eternity, pledge you wherewithals for 
any enterprise. 

Time, tide, fire and tool incessantly 
transform the surface of the world and 
as regularly the obscure servants of re- 
construction break down cells and tissues, 
process carrion and rubbish, clarify it, 
sort and blend it and hold it in readiness 
for fresh generations. 

To-morrow as yesterday, a weed shill 
suck its sap from the lymph of a king and 
the chiseled stone that Fame once swept! 
with golden lips shall nudge a cobble on 
the highway. 

The tree ‘neath which young Abel 
pranked is now a flask of dye and all 
that remains of Helen’s loveliness, a rose 
petal. 

Empires and jungles alike are trivial 
episodes to be finally indicated by random 
bits of strata or traced with a microscope. 

The rate of exchange and to-day’s stock 
quotations aren’t nearly so important 
as worry would have you think. 

Evolution is conscious of no interrup- 
tions in her very definite and progressive 
plans. 

Provide the ideas and furnish the 
energy to promote them and the exhaust- 
less futures will find capital in the raw 
for new breakfast foods or the re-creation 


of Asia. 
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The Wasted 


(seneratio 


David is Confronted by the Prob- 
lem—‘*Shall I Go to Her with © 
a Memory Between Us?” 


- 


Owen Johnson 


Illustrations by James Montgomery [lagg 


ERGEANT DAVID LITTLEDALE, veteran of 

the French Foreign Legion, was back in America 

on furlough. The day before as he had stood on 

the deck of the ship steaming into New York 
harbor he felt like taking off lis hat “and waving it 
madly.” ‘To-day he was depressed. Things at home 
seemed out of focus. Did his America feel its respor- 
sibility, did it appreciate the meaning of what was tak- 
ing place in Europe? 

And there were other doubtings and wonglerings in 
David's mind. The one woman that he had ever loved 

ever could love he felt had departed from his life 
after he had known her only a week. On the last day 
on ship Mile. Duvernoy (Bernoline) came to him to say 
good-bye. She was heavily veiled as on that first day 
on ship board when he met her and knew intuitively 
that she was a woman bowed down broken, almost 

. by some great sorrow, All during the voyage he had 
sought to break through the mask; sometimes he thought 
he had succeeded, only to see her retire behind a barrier 
of impersonality. 

On that last day she had thanked him for his kind- 
ness and lovalty. “It isa memory I shall always retain 
of an American gentleman. Now Lam going to appeal 
to your lovalty and chivalry. IT am going to ask vou 
never to see me again.” 

He saw that she was suffering and that she was con- 
scious of the pain she was inflicting. She continued : 

“Mon ami, U shall not disguise from vou that, had I 
the right, vour devotion would mean to me the greatest 
happiness in the world.” 

David was stunned, shocked. “* Bernoline, vou are 
right,’ he said, “there can be no question of friendship 
between us. You have done a brave thing. I wish I 
could do a big thing 

“Are you going to make it harder?” 

“What can Ido when vou ask me like that?” he said 
helplessly. “T promise.” 

It was thus that they had separated. He saw het 
leave the dock in a carriage, heard her murmur “God 
be with you.” She had given her address to the driver 
as St. Rosa's ( ‘On ent 

David went home to his family to his father, who 
was ill, his mother, his sister Molly, and his brother 
Ben — dear old Ben who by means of a whipping, per- 
sonally applied, had saved him from a worthless girl in 
the early days. And there was Anne Brinsmade, a boy- 
hood sweetheart. His first meeting with her after his 
home-coming was at a ball, and David was not ina good 
humor; this show of frivolity, contrasted with the grav- 
er things that he had so recently experienced, revolted 
him. He was rude to her. 

The most serious problem he had to meet concerned 
Ben — Ben who had saved David from designing hands 
only to fall prey to designing hands himself. For Letty, 
a girl with whom David had become entangled in his 
pre-war days im Paris, was now Ben's wife. How much 
did Ben know? Should David greet Letty as a stranger 
oras an old friend ? 

_ Ben answered the question by asking David frankly 
if he had not known and loved Letty. “She was in my 


I cannot. 


crowd, we all loved her,” 
David had replied. 

As they were returning to 
the house from a walk, 
David saw Letty’s face at a window, watching them. 


What must she have undergone while awaiting the 


meeting? David's diary continues: 


WHEN we entered she was consummately at ease. 
She did not appear to notice us, but once I 
watching Ben. 


caught her glance in the mirror 


I went on up-stairs and there in the old play-room the 


tension [ had been under snapped and my nerves went 
bad and, as I was doubled up, shivering and shaking, 


Molly found me. 


time the spell was over she was in my arms weeping 
her heart out. 

“Oh, Davy you aren't going back 

“Nonsense! [t's almost over — only 
while when something excites me.” 

“You've been talking to Ben.” she said, straighten- 
ingup. “Davy. I don't like her. And, what's more 
Ben isn’t happy!” 

What could I sav? I couldn't look into my dear 
little sister's clear eves and counsel her to accept Letty 


like that.” 


once in a 


with an open heart . . . 

I went back presently and joined the company. I 
knew that in public [ must pay my brother's wife some 
attention. To avoid her would be confession. She had 
quite recovered and was her own malicious self again. 

“Do you know, David, that you have neglected me 
shamefully?” she said, aloud. ** You were more gallant 
in Paris.” 


I made some lame excuse — I do not remember what 





“He is quite capable of killing you. 


It must have frightened her out of 
her wits to come upon me without warning, for by the 
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dein. aaa 7 


“I hope to God you did it because you love him,” said David. 


I give you warning” 


I muttered and, avoiding any intimacy, turned the 
conversation to common acquaintances. I cannot re- 
member a more hideously disagreeable hour in all my 
life. Not that there was left any flicker of the old in- 
fatuation. The image of Bernoline had cleansed me 
of the old fever. I looked at Letty and wondered 
that I could meet her eves without a tremor. She felt 
this, I know, and did not like the sensation for, despite 
the danger of the situation, her voice at times took on 
the old caressing tone and her eves sparkled with the 
desire of enticing. Our conversation was necessarily 
banal in the presence of others. It was not until they 
started to go that I found myself alone with her. 

“_ hope to God you did it because vou love him,” I 
said, without premeditation. 

“And if there was any other reason, Davy?" she 
said, softly, 

“He is quite capable of killing you. 
solemn warning.” 

Her fur slipped to the ground and, as I recovered it, 
she said, aloud: 

“Thank you, my brother-in-law, and you will be 
sociable, and run over?” 

Ben had come up as we were speaking but her quick 
ear had detected his approach. 

The interview has left me quite in the dark. Why 
has she done it? Is she in love with Ben? Is there any 
change in the inner woman? Can she be held wholly 
and loyally by a man with whom she cannot trifle 
before whom she is genuinely afraid? Was it the 
dramatic revenge that tempted her? Or was it just the 


I give you a 








26 
instinct of social self-preservation — the fetich of the 
yreat god, respectability which dominates all such 
women? For, protest as they may, no matter how they 
rage against conventionalities — flout them openly or 
secretly in the heart of each lawless woman, whether 
her sttuation be sheltered or ruthlessly exposed, is the 
slumbering veneration of the thing called respectabil- 
if Onee past the thirties, it becomes an obsession. 
Perhaps, after all, it was the safe haven of respect- 
ability that Letty sought, at the end of a few adven- 
turous vears. Perhaps it was a combination of all these 
motives. But, of one thing I am certain — Letty is 
afraid of her husband 


December. 
My first Sunday has come and gone. All day I have 
heen looking at myself and at my home with a new 


‘ 


revelation of values. Strangely enough, I never before 


perceived its significance. France and another civiliza- 
tion has suddenly thrown it into a clearer relief, and all 
the while the words of Bernoline return to my memory 
What a contrast! 

\t eleven o'clock we departed to Sunday worship; 
Ben and my mother to the Unitarian Church; Aunt 
Janie to the Congregational, with father; and Molly 
and myself to a Presbyterian service, accompanied by 
the servants. No scene is more typical of what we are 

a group of individualists bound together by mutual 
a home, I wonder, or simpl\ ' 


tolerance. Are we 
shelter over a group of lodgers for this night or for 
many nights? Of course, it is not fair to take us 

typical of America. . Yet we are typical of one thing, a 
developed type of traditional New England. This 
morning, as I sat in the old pew, with Molly by my side, 
I thought with a little tightening of my heart that even 
in the coming days of suspense when I shall be back at 
the front my family will not be united in its sorrow. 


“THE WHOLE contrast between our two civilizations, 

French and American, is here — the family. Think- 
ing on this to-night, | understand Bernoline better. The 
sense of duty that dominates her life and makes sacrifice 
so east Poss ble is the sense of family solidarity. Love 
the mother, respect for the authority of the father, 
ompanionship with the children — it is a France in 
and that greater love of country is but a 


miniature, 
tradition of family pride. 

I do not think we have this strongly disciplined sense 
of duty nor this unquestioning acceptance of sacrifice. 
How often children are but accidents and sometimes 
strangers under the same roof, In my own case — what 
is my father to me? Do I know him as well as I know 
the boy L roomed with at school, I wonder? There is 
hardly an opinion we share or an outlook on life which 
we could understand together He has hardly ever 
really discussed anything with me, as though instine- 
tively he divined I would take an opposite view. 

I don’t say what should be. Yet to-night, perhaps 
because the sense of loss of a dear and necessary pres- 
ence accents my own loneliness, I can visualize another 
type of home — the home of Bernoline — and wonder 

After all, there is something that touches my 
heartstrings in the thought of the generations succeed- 
ing each other, standing for the same ideal of conduct, 
the same loyalty to a conception of state and faith, 
passing down the same standard from father to son and 
guarding it in reverence. Governments change as one 
changes his hat, waves of paganism, materialism and 
doubt come, and pass, but so long as the family faith 
is untouched France will be found equal to its past. 
Order, stability, discipline the sunken cornerstones 
of the national consciousness are all in this conception, 
and I think to understand this is to understand why 
there was no miracle in France's answer in the month of 


August, 1914 


Yet, IL have no doubt now of America’s answer when 
the call is clear; only we will respond from different 
motives If the sense of dutv ts not developed here by 
old traditions. there is a man’s pride in doing what free 
men should do. It will be a great voluntary impuls¢ 
something that has come down to us from our strong 
free, battling ancestors of Jutland of those who sang 
f heroic deaths and defied the tempest and the perils 
of the forest, who never bowed to king or conqueror 
the fierce disdainful strain of Saxon manhood. I am 
not afraid of this heritage when stirred by the test of 


war but in peace 


What is the basi impulse, then, that moves through 
our Anglo-Saxon civilization? It is the relation be 
tween man and woman, and this conception of love as 
the origins of our race. Christianity did not 
exalt women. In the davs of the Berserkers and the 


. man and woman clove together in partner 


heroic is of 


seu-rovel 
ship and kept their faith so, to-day, the children in 
the house are but waiting the touch of destiny, free 

ents, held by no family tradition, impatient for life 


ASAWES MOUTSOMBRY FLAGG 


to open to them. Under all the sentimentalism of our 
literature and art, there is this abiding instinct, the 
need of love that shall come as a directing purpose. 
Each child, in the imagination of boy or girl, holds as 
his right to give his heart where it pleases him, no 
matter what the wrench or what the sacrifice, as the 
beginning and the meaning of life. In this instinct to 
determine our own existence as children in our father’s 
house, we remain fierce and rebellious, as our Saxon 
heroes who served but feared neither their gods nor 
their masters. We do not inherit our homes: we create 
them. 


XN Y LITTLE sister, who hangs on my arm and comes 
‘ to me with her confidences, knows deep in her heart 
that this is not her home. ‘To-morrow she will look in the 
eyes of some stranger and, despite all our entreaties, 
pleadings, warnings, put her hand in his and follow him 
into the outer world. No wonder that we have col 
onized the earth, when each of us has in him the soul of 
the pioneer. And now that I have written this, [ taink 
I understand why I cannot do what would be so easy 
for a Latin to do. Marriage to us is not a formula, but 
a need of our hidden spiritual self, the meaning of our 
existence. No 
instinct of self-preservation, with a divided memory! 
Everything separates me from Bernoline. In our 
basic conceptions of life — she in her clear outlook of 
faith, and I in my driven questionings — she in her 
unquestioned acceptance of duty, I in my rebellion 
against aught which means the immolation of self on 


the altar of convention; we are as distant as though she 
stood at the threshold of a hundred years and I at the 


close. A civilization and an age intervene between us. 














I can never turn to Anne, even in the 
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“Of course, I did not 
expect that in all this 
time you wouldn't haw 
fallen in love,” said 
Anne, as she turned sud- 
denly and started up the 
ravine. David hurried af- 
ter her, seriously alarmed 
at her reckless flight 





Yet, why, knowing this, despite instinct and will, have 
we been powerless to turn away? Is it, I wonder, be- 
cause the thing is so utterly hopeless, forbidden, 
destructive, that the instinct of Eden draws us irre- 
sistibly to our destiny? . 

Yesterday I read in Macterlinck’s * Life of The Bee 
that strange and terrible chapter of the Nuptial flight 
which, in its fearful mystery of love and death, reveals to 
us the mysterious origin in nature’s purpose of our 
human seeking. How little we foresee in the first 
quickening ecstasy of our beings the destiny of tragedy 
toward which we move. How little, in that one clear, 
untroubled afternoon, when all the beating frenzy in me 
grew still and peaceful with the knowledge that I was 
loved, did I divine that the rapture which held me was 
but the prelude to life denied and a happiness remem- 
bered. Mystery of good and evil! How often this 
puzzling thought returns like a cloud across the vista 
of my life! 

The thing I cannot struggle against is silence — this 
blank wall of silence that I cannot seize and yet which 
fastens about me and shuts out all hope. Hf [ could but 
see her, talk to her, write to her! But between that 
and nothingness is my promise. Yesterday, in my 
loneliness and rebellion I wrote her — a wild, incoher- 
ent letter, imploring her to release me from a promise 
bevond my strength to keep. I sealed it and addressed 
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it — refusing to listen to anything but the fever and the 
revolt that burned through every fiber of my being. I 
rushed out of the house and down to the village, with 
only one thought — to end the suspense, to be done 
with my conscience by an irrevocable act. And then I 
came back, slowly, with lagging steps, beaten, the letter 
destroyed. Why? Because, in all the checkered path 
of my life, there is one memory inviolate. No matter 
what I have done, and bitterly regretted, no matter 
what I may come to in some middle-aged sophistry I 
once have reached an ideal of myself. The ideal that 
she, Bernoline, created of me is a heritage that cannot 
be touched. Whatever in its tyranny this memory 
demands of me, T shall in the end obey 


Y MOTHER is away for a few days, attending a 
conference in New York. | have spent the after- 

noon down at the village, astride a keg of nails in Kiti- 
redge’s grocery, puffing at my pipe, questioned and 
questioning. And as this is my America, that I wish so 
passionately to believe in, I shall try to set down my 
firstimpressions. The crowd gravitates about the stove, 
dividing according to three generations. Two or three 
venerables, with privileges of the heat, arrive at one 
and depart at five. They rarely volunteer an opinion 
but, sitting with their hands out to the stove, their 
heads a little inclined, their eves follow the lips of the 
speaker, and they wag solemnly at the arguments. If 
they interject themselves into a discussion it is in mono- 
syllables, to correct » date, to register a laconic approval 
or dissent, giving back echoes like the whitened ruts 
themselves. The present has passed them by, the pace 
confuses them they have a certain look of blank 
incomprehension. One, though, is quite a character 
Uncle Ted Skinner and when he is present there is 
always a battle of wits. Once, as he was toddling along, 
young Higgins sabuted him, 

*Hi, there, Uncle Ted, ye don’t seem to be goin’ as 
fast as ve used to.” 

* Mebbe, young feller, it’s because I ain't so fur to go.” 



















I remember an incident in my boyhood. A little 
Airedale bitch called Fraggles had become so wild that 
at a conference of the powers we had decided on sending 
her away to a veterinary. The sentence was duly car- 
ried out, and Fraggles departed in the last days of 
autumn, while we children howled our grief in’ the 
nursery. The next we heard of her, she had escaped 
and taken to the woods some twenty miles away, 
where she was living like a wild animal. The winter 
passed and then the spring, and one day Fraggles came, 
scratching at the door, weary, savage, and caked with 
mud. ‘The door opened, she flew to her old post under 
the blue sofa by the fireplace. Six month: had passed 

outcast from home and humanity, vet, at the hour 
when the tea-cakes were brought in, she crept out of her 
hiding place and lay at the feet of Aunt Janie just as 
though it were only yesterday. 

At times I feel strangely akin to that little bedraggled 
outeast. I have fallen back so easily into the familiar 
routine that all the other life seems incredible. Have I 
ever really lived in the wet and slime of the trenches, 
pillowed on a foul blanket, and is it possible that in a 
few short weeks the moving finger of fate will return and 
touch me again? It is so far off, so obscure, fainter 
than a dying echo — only the memory of Bernoline is 
vivid and acute with the power to pain. 

Against this memory I struggle day and night. There 
are times when I combat it fiercely in the instinct of 
self-preservation — when I try to reach down into my 
heart and tear out the thing that aches. At others, I 
vield to a fool's paradise and delude myself with impos- 
sible solutions that deceive me but for an hour. 


Yesterday, in my desperation, I went over to the 
Brinsmades’. I went, deliberately, to see Anne. Why, 
I do not know. For Anne, I think, loves me, and, des- 
pite all my reason, all my will to escape from my 
destiny, I do not, I cannot love her as she deserves to be 
loved. Perhaps, if I had not met Bernoline . . . 

I went, hesitating and undecided. I came away con- 
vinced. Whatever comes, I 
care this much for my boy- 
hood’s companion —I shall 
never come to her witha 
memory between us. 

It was a morning when 
Bernoline’s presence had been 
so acutely near me that there 
was no escape from the blank 
impossibility of the future. 
Did I goto seek some strange 

healing comfort 
in the knowledge 
of her suffering 

even as | 
suffered without 
possibility of 


)4 

~/ 
hope? The instinct of love is, [ suppose, so fiercely 
primitive in us that under its tvranny we are subjected 
to some moral atavism. All the primitive passions that 
have swayed us from the dawn of time are suddenly let 
loose and, with the leaping impulse toward possession, 
comes the instinct to hate violently or to desire slay 
ishly — the joy that comes from the feeling of being 
able to cause pain, to turn against another all that we 
suffer from the one we love. Girl or courtesan, I have 
seen women pour oul treasures of sacrifice to one man 
and at the same time act savagely, incomprehensiily 
oitiless to an unwelcome lover. 

Not that all this was in my thought. Far from it. | 
went, brooding and restless, without impulse but to 
escape from myself. I drove over that afternoon, after 
telephoning my coming. 

My first glance as she came toward me gave me a 
guilty feeling, yet one of some compensating happiness. 

“There's a house-party, but I got rid of them,” she 
said, giving me both her hands. ** Do you know, Davy, 
you have waited a long time to eome.” 

“T have wanted to, many times.” 

“Really, and honestly?” she seid, looking me very 
seriously in the eyes. 

“Of course.” 

My heart smote me as I met her glance. One word 
from me had brought back the comrade of other days, 
from her hair to the stout walking boots. All the 
artifice had been so evidently offered up on the altar of 
my criticism that I could not help saying: 

“Now I remember an old friend.’ 

She laughed at this and her eyes sparkled but there 
was a retort on her tongue. 

“It’s quite hopeless to try and please you — and I 
who fondly believed I was going to make such an im- 
pression on you with my grand manner!” 

“Now, Miss Flattery, you don’t take me in like that. 
There were others present, and — you didn’t know I 
was coming.” 

“Father told me,” she said, abruptly. “ Let’s get out 
of this hothouse atmosphere. How about a ramble into 
the glen, there’s not much snow. Shall we?” 

* Agreed.” 

Well bundled up, we struck out over the frozen 
swamps for the solitude of the hills and as we went a 
curious diffidence fell between us. 

“David, it’s you who are the stranger,” she said, 
suddenly. ** You are changed — very much changed.” 

“In what way?” 

“Your eyes are terribly critical of things vou don't 
like. You — you rather intimidate me. Please be a 
little kind in your judgments.” 

“IT am not aware — ” 

“Yes, vou have changed. Before, I often wondered 
how you would turn out vou might have gone so 
many ways. You have been tested and you have found 
yourself. Only, Davy, in finding yourself, T think you 
have forgotten a little the way vou have gone and are 
apt to be without much indulgence toward others.” 

Now, the Cirectness of this analysis and its point 
quite startled me. 


™ O YOU think IT am like that?” I said, wondering. 
She nodded decisively, twice. 

“And dreadfully direct. You can’t conceal what vou 
feel.” 

A memory returned, and, also, a possible explanation. 

“What I said that first night hurt you?” 

* Terribly.” 

“You attach too much im; 
remark.” 

“peat” 

I stopped short in my lumbering explanation. 

* Don’t talk to me like that,”’ she said, looking at me 
with a little frown above her eves.“ Davy, in the old 
days there was nothing but absolute honesty between 
I have known many men since you 
one or two, 


tance to a chance 


us, no nonsense. 
went, naturally, some who attracted me 
very much .«. . 

“Naturally,” I said, but, to my s. vprise, with a cer- 
tain instinctive resentment. 

“But no one else to whom I could talk, frankly-and 
openly, as I always did with you. Don’t change that, 
because — ™ she hesitated, ** — because, Davy, you can 
help me to see clearer in many ways, and — and I shall 
always be to you the one person to whom you can tell 
anything. Davy, memories, the real memories, I think, 
are the things to hold on to in this world.”’ 

Her words went through me like a knife — so near 
were they to my own fate. It was all that I could do 
to fight back the tell-tale moodiness I felt rising in my 
face, for I knew her eyes were on me. 

“T really need to talk to you, Davy,” she said, as I 
did not answer, and there was such a plaintive note in 
her voice that, to cover my unease, T held out my hand 
and said with an appearance of bluffness: 

* All right; the old alliance is renewed.” 

“Absolute honesty?” [Continued on page 58) 
















John Tom rose to his full 
height, six magnificent bar- 
baric feet of Seminole. 
“Me big chief.” he asserted 


arrogantly 


T WAS the night of the Shot-cavtaw, the Danee of 


Gree n Corn and Yellow liver s hand ol Okecho 

bee ™ minol ‘ col brated, its then ancestors had 

done, the ancient custom. handed down from 

Creek and Choctaw in the davs before the belts that 

bound the Great Confederacs were broken and the 
ashes of its council fire scattered lo the four winds. 

John Tom Alligator squatted in the Hunters’ Cirelk 


with both hands in a kettle of sofha. cating much and 
boasting between ~outhfuls, 

* Tiger, rit kill em. Mi big chief OPUS 

“Huh,” grunted Billy Osceola, bolting the last rem 
nants of a fox-squirrel and wiping his fingers on the 


hem of his soiled kilt. 


"Tiger big OpUS, me kill “em? repeated John Tom 
loudly. 

His remark was addressed to the assembly in general. 
but primarily intended to impress a girl who hovered 
shyly about the edge of the fire-cirele which she dared 
As her eves rested on John Tom, he began 


to expand, and become Lencqtuaas lls 


not enter, 


Since kiliing the panther, “tiger” in the local ver 
nine ular, he had bee OMe CODY Iie d that he Waits a@ person 
of considerable importance. Now was his opportunits 
to bring evervole else CS Pe tally the virl lo the Sibtnie 


opinion, 


\ cross-eved quarter-breed on his right) sneered 
openly, 

*Wild-cat, vou kill “em. Wyomee ojus, vou drink 
‘om. Think little wild-cat big tiger then.” 

John Tom thought he heard a suppressed giggle from 


the shadows He glared at the quarter breed while he 
tried to think of some crushing rejoinder. 
Billy Osceola came to the resciie, 
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A Love Problem that is Solved by the 


“Doctor Jimmy Bow-legs make “em good medicine 
along vou o 

* Doctor Jimmy Bow-legs’ medicine, not need “em.” 
returned John Tom arrogantly. Because he could not 
strut sitting down, he rose to his full height, six mag 
nificent barbaric feet of Seminole, in kilt and gaudy 
turban crested with heron-feathers. 

“Me big chief” he asserted in’ a manner which 
plainly added: “And LT dare anybody here to deny tt.” 
= time the giggle was unmistakable. John Tom 

mistook it for one of admiration, and swaggered 
still more. 

Billy Osceola plucked him by the fringe of his cere 
monial belt. 

“All sit down.” he whispered. * Doctor Jimmy make 
med Hie Ses 

\ witeh-drum began to throb. An almost imper- 
ceptible movement ran through the cirele as the 
prophet rose, covered his face and stalked majestically 
toward his hut, where he disappeared. 

No one saw the little pantomime that took place be 
vond those walls of thatehed palmetto. Doctor Jimmy 
was unearthing a jug of blockade whiskey and smiling 
quictly to himself, 

Presently he reappeared declaring that the “ medi- 
cme” was good, and the circle settled back on its 
haunches with a long “Ah!” of relief, 

Another witch-drum joined the first, then a third 
broke out, filling the intervals between their beats. 

Above the dark masses of the live-oaks a star broke 
loose from its moorings and pitched flaming earthward. 

“My medicine is very great,” proclaimed Doctor 
Jimmy Bow-legs. 
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*Ah-h-h!” sighed the crowd in awestruck unison. 
The medicine-man squatted on his hams and rested 
on his laurels. He drew forth a handful of little painted 
sticks and threw them one by one into the fire, swaying 
to the elfin cadence, while he called the roll of departed 
chiefs. 
*“Miccanopee . . . Osceola . 
The fire blazed up, bringing into stark relief the row 
of impassive faces, flashing here and there from armilet 
and beaded baldric. 
“Chipeo. .. Moxomicco 
Tallahassee Tuste- 


‘ CC mict wochee.” 


nugee.”” 

For each a little painted stick. 
The long chant rose and fell 
above the sobbing of the drums. 

John Tom. stirred uncasily. 
Behind the warriors the women 
and children) stood motionless 
and silent. In the first rank of 
these he made out the girl. 

“Who that?” he whispered to 
Tommy Broken-nose. 

“Tana, daughter along Doc 
tor Jimmy Bow-legs. You talk 
too much.” 

The voice of the Medicine-man continued, thanking 
Hisakitamisi, the great spirit who sends the crops to 
satisfy the hunger of his children. 

When he finished, the company set itself to the 
serious business of eating. Soon the ceremony de- 
generated into a gastronomic contest of awful propor- 
tions. Women brought fresh kettles of sofa, roasted 
game, dried fish, melons, and mounds of sour cassava- 
bread and palmetto-cabbage. More wood was thrown 
on the fire, bottles of blockade whiskey, appeared myste- 
riously and passed from hand to hand, 

John Tom ate with the others. Presently the Medi 
cine-man came over and sat down beside him. 

Me hear you kill “em tiger,” he hiccoughed, helping 
himself to a section of alligator-tail. 

“The medicine of Doctor Jimmy Bow-legs is good 
ojus,” replied the other diplomatically. 

“Some day vou be big chief.” 

“Yes, sure.” said John Tom. 

The prophet regarded him in silent approval. Already 
in his drink-sodden brain plans were forming that would 
have both pleased and gratified John Tom Alligator 
if he had known them. 

Before they were fully completed, the “medicine” 
got in its effeet, and the maker of magic pointed his 
nose skyward and yvowled like a tree-lynx until he 
awoke a real wild-cat in the near-by hummock, that 
raised its voice in sympathy. Somewhere in the shadows 
the goblin-laughter of a screech-owl took up the echo. 
frightening a whooping-crane into hysterics that 
sounded like the unwinding of a watchman’s rattle. 
Presently Doctor Jimmy gave up the unequal contest 
and retired for more “medicine.” 

Meanwhile, the assembly was rapidly gorging itself 
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into a state of quiescence. One by one the plumed and 
turbanned heads fell forward. The infernal throbbing 
of the witch-drums ceascd. In the center of the fire, 
built in the form of a wheel, charred ends at the hub. 
half-devoured morsels of food and the dried entrails of 
garpike scorched and sizzled. The women and chil- 
dren slipped away without a sound. The bucks 
sprawled where they chose, snoring in chorus and out 
of harmony, all save the quarter-breed, who was still 
eating. John Tom slept quietly, with his head in the 
sofka kettle. 

Presently the dawn began to touch the tops of the 
palmettos with gold and the long draperies of Spanish 
moss with silver, and gorgeous butterflies came out and 
chased each other through the sunlight. 

It was the sensation of something crawling over his 
face that awakened him. He sneezed and opened his 
eyes in time to see an enormous lizard whisk into the 
palmettos with a flourish of sky-blue tail. 

For several minutes he lay motionless, still torpid 
from over-stuffing, unable to collect his scattered 
thoughts, inwardly resisting a violent inclination to 
he sick. 

Presently he rose and began to pick his way among 
the débris of the feast, toward the hut of Doctor Jimmy 
Bow-legs. 

At the door he was intercepted by a squaw, wizened 
and over-loaded with beads, who informed him that 
the Medicine-man was inaccessible, being engaged in 
secret communication with the Great Spirit. 

As a matter of fact, he was sleeping off the effect of 
his debauch and his snores shook the cabin. 

John Tom grunted and sat down to wait until the 
maker of magic should be at liberty to receive him. 

The squaw withdrew. A tiny snake, gaudily ringed 
with black, red and ochre, crawled out and began to 
sun itself on the stump of a water oak. Around a 
s-arkleberry bush a cloud of brilliant butterflies hov- 
ercd until a cardinal bird darted at them like a streak 


Suddenly Tana lost her self-control and command of English. 
raise lots ugly little pickaninnies, maybeso look like their father! 


of crimson, and they scattered, whirling away over 
the palmettos. 

After a while Tana came out. As she passed she 
favored John Tom with a demure sidclong glance. 
The devil of mocke ry lurked behind her dark eves, 
perhaps something else which she did not know. Her 
trailing skirt brushed John Tom’s moccasins but he 
did not look up. Only the banded elaps on the stump 
raised a short, venomous head above its coil and, 
seeing who it was, presently lowered it again. 

Doctor Jimmy snored on. Properly speaking, of 
course he was not a doctor at all. His title was merely 
coincident with his occupation among a people with 
whom such words as “captain” and “doctor” are 
often part of the given name and signify neither the 
military nor the medical profession. He made and dis- 
tributed “medicine” wholesale and retail, having 
learned the art from his father, who was called <Alli- 
gator Doctor. 


HE cardinal bird returned and fell to quarreling 

with its mate among the upper branches of a jack- 
pine. The noise aroused the maker of magic. The snores 
ceased; from inside the hut came the whisper of con- 
versation, then the sound of moving household uten- 
sils. Doctor Jimmy was setting the stage to receive 
his visitor. 

John Tom found him clothed and in a bad humor, 
squatting on a pile of palmetto fronds and rocking from 
side to side, while he intoned a monotonous chant. 

He was making a devil-rattle, by dropping dried 
beans into an empty turtle shell bound with fibres. * 

“Great Spirit, tell me you here,” said Doctor Jimmy. 
“What you want?” 

John Tom stood twisting his turban between his 
fingers, uneasy in the presence of so great a power. 

“Big medicine, me want ’em,”’ he said at last. 

“Me make ‘em,” replied the other. 

“Big medicine ojus?” doubtfully. 
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“What you tink? 
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“What kind vou want?” 


**Hunter’s medicine.” 


John Tom continued to mutilate his turban. Pres 
ently he asked: 

* Doctor Jimmy big medicine-man 0) 

“Yes, sure.” 

The turban was quite out of shape by this time lt 
owner said: 

“Squaw me think maybeso get ‘em. Doctor Jimmy 
make medicine along that too?” 

The maker of magic regarded him narrowl) He 
had plans of his.own in which John Tom figured 
Times were bad for honest sorcerers To Immokale« 
where his people went to barter their otter pelts, had 
come a white man who buttoned his collar beliind and 


who had talked much to Doctor Jimmy's detriment 
At home the youngcel bucks were alread openly 
sceptical, and many had taken their trade to an up 
start magician named Buster Wild-cat 


Doctor Jimmy was getting old. He was unwilling 
C i 
perhaps unable, to support h self, and he looked 
about for a son-in-law. John Tom was his choice 


Outwardly unperturbed he began to fit a handle to 
his rattle. Presently he asked 

*Who vou want?” 

Tana.” 

Doctor Jimmy drew a fibre through his mouth to 
moisten it. 

“Can do,” he said. 


John Tom drew a long breath. The sorcerer went 


on. 
“You not know everything along Tana. Bimehy 
ten moons ago, along mission-school me scnd ‘em 


Bad ojus. Bimeby she come back. ‘Talk ojus, all 
same cat-squirrel she make ’em.” 

He took another mouthful of fibre and thought 
deeply. Then he added in purest Seminol 

** Estahalkee holowagus loxee ojus.” 

John Tom nodded, agreeing that white men were no 


Tink me be squaw along you? Bimeby 
Ugh! 


Me not like” 
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goed and that the lied too much. But his thoughts 
were on Tana 
“What she say?’ 
‘Me not know. 
paused and knitted his brows 
“What that mean?” 
“Mean she do what damn please.” 
“Ugh!” said John Tom. “All squaw do 
Outside, the cardinal birds had stopped quarreling 
Doctor Jimmy rose and limped over to the door. As 
he opened it a flood of sunshine swept the cabin 
“You hiepus along Tana,” he said. “Talk ojus vou 
make ‘em. 
“You think bimeby all come good o 
“Me know. replied the othe 
So John Tom passed out into 
the sunlight while, in the crotch 
of a jack-pine overhead, the 
cardinal birds worked fever 
ishly to finish their nest before 
the rainy season. ‘To and fro 
they darted, and Doctor Jim- 
mv watched them in silence for 
a little while, knowing that it 
is the nature of wild things to 
mate in the forest. 
Then he sighed and went in 
to finish his rattle. 


ralk along the Medicine-man 
al ne s¢ if dete rmination. 


N his own hut John Tom had 

begun to preen himself 
standing first on one leg and 
then on the other, like a blue 
heron ona mud-flat. From time 
to time he gazed intoa tarnished 
mirror above the doorway. 

From a corner he disin- 
terred his most cherished or- 
nament, a nickel dise that had 
once been the bell of some- 
hody’s alarm-clock. Conclud- 
ing that it needed polishing, 
he re moved one of the doze n 
handkerchiefs about his neck 
and set to work. 

The medicine arrived, con 
tained in an empty cartridg 
case. The squaw w ho brought 
it demanded ten dollars, an 
unheard-of price, which he 
paid without prot st. 

When she had gone he hung 
the disc about his neck and 
stood for several minutes be 
fore the glass, lost in admira 
tien. Then he swaggered out. 
looking fer Tana, confident 
in himself and his medicine. 

He found her by the river, 
up to her knees in mud, indus 
triously bailing the paternal 
dugout. 

“She purty ojus,” was his 
first thought. as he sauntered 
up and struck an attitude 
against a water-oak. Pres- 
ently he said aloud 

“Me big chief.” 

Tana went on bailing. 

John Tom touched the car- 
tridge-case in his belt and took 
a deep breath. 

‘Me big chief. Tiger me 
kill ‘em, deer me _ kill ‘em, 
Bimeby 
me think mavbeso squaw get 
em What vou think? 

The bailing-tin fell with a 
splash John Tom held his 
breath and clutched his medi 
cine. For a long time neither spoke; then the girl said 


monev me make ‘em 


quietly 

“TIT had not expected this You see I never even 
thought of vou that way, John Tom. 

“Me know : 

A scorpion fell from a cluster of Spanish moss above 
He made no 


his head, and he crushed it instinctively. 
ign of pain as the creature twisted and struck twice at 
his ankle 


Tana was speaking again 


Perhaps he felt none 


‘*[ shall never marry one of my own people; among 
the whites I would not marry even if L could. Some 
times I think the schools are bad for us children of the 
forest. Thev teach us to want so many things that 
we can never have.” 

“What that? 

“The great adventures of life 
expression, self-determination.” 


Li lependence self- 


She was not looking at him new, but beyond, where 
the pale saw-grass rippled out to the horizon, seeing 
perhaps a vision that he could not, and knowing what 
he would never understand. 

“The white man has done us nothing out harm. He 
brought his soldiers and took away our land, he 
brought fire-water and took away our reason, now he 
brings us books and takes away our happiness.” 

There was not he r interval of silence. Under John 
‘Tom's foot the scorpion squirmed, struck agam and 
died. His face was a mask, only in his eyes strange 
lights flickered, perhaps the fever-fires that were already 
coursing through his bleod. 

“Me be good along vou.” he muttered. 

“T know, but—well, it just isn’t possible.” 
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il night John Tom kept guard while the doctor fought with Death for the slim 


girl on the couch who raved and called her lover's name feet with a sudden cat-like 


* Maybeso me have litthy bit chance?” 

Tana shook her head. Then. guessing how she had 
hart him, stepped forward and laid her hand on his 
arm. Somehow she did not like to hurt this man. 

“Tm sorry,” she faltered. * For—for both of us.” 

“Tana!” 

She could havi escaped then, if she had wished; in- 
stead she clung to him, looking up into his face, won- 
dering what she would do if he kissed her. Then, when 
he did not, her anger blazed up suddenly. Simultane- 
ously she lost her self-control and command of English. 

“What vou tink? Tink me be squaw along vou? 
Cook food, make moccasins; bimeby raise lots ugly 
little pickaninnies, maybeso look like their father? 
Ugh! Me not like. Molowagus you hiepus.” 

His face betrayed no sign, even the eyes were blank 
and lifeless 

*Maybeso me think too much,” he said dully. 
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For a long time he looked at her in silence, then 
turned and walked away, kilt swinging, crested head 
erect. In front of him a plover flushed and went twist- 
ing out over the saw-grass. 

If he had looked back he would have seen a strange 
thing. For Tana had slipped to her knees at the foot 
of the water-oak and was sobbing quietly, her face 
pressed tight against the shaggy bark. 


At the outskirts of the camp he came on Billy Osceola 
talking to a plump, dark-skinned girl, pretty if judged 
by Seminole standards, and not unattractive according 
to Anglo-Saxon ones. It seemed to him that the pair 
had moved a little farther apart as he approached. He 
stopped for an instant and tried to converse. Billy 
Osceola was polite but far from 
cordial, and he passed on to- 
ward his own hut, thinking. 

An hour later Billy appeared 
and squatted silently in’ the 
doorway. John Tom, engaged 
in turning over a pile of traps 
in the corner, acknowledged his 
presence by a grunt. 

Suddenly his friend burst 
out: 

“What vou think! Me get 
married ojus along Martha 
Tiger.” 

John Tom selected four 
traps and threw them aside. 

“Me glad.” he said simply 

“Good medicine vou got "em." 

* Doctor Jimmy make geod 
medicine along you?” inquired 
‘Tommy Osceola. 

John Tom ripped the top 
from a box of cartridges and 
began to fill his belt. 

“Doctor Jimmy his medi- 
cine, along hell can take “em,” 
he growled. “Big  belly-sick 
me got ‘em.” 

But the pain was not in his 
stomach, nor could it be cured 
by any medicine of Doctor 
Jimmy's. 

“White man doctor by 
Immokalee mow. Many say 
he good ojus.” 

“No want ‘em,’ said John 


eas 3 
' ges Tom briefly. He took his 


Winchester from the wall and 
tested the action. 

“What vou do?” inquired 
his friend. 

“Me hunt.” 

“Big Cypress?” 

The other nodded. 


a M E hicpus along Ciiokolos- 

+ kee. Big time ojus me 
have ’em. Take Martha Tiger 
along with.” grinned the in- 
fatuated Billy. 

“Me hunt.” 

John Tom centinued his 
preparations. Billy Osceola 
began to dig a hole in the floor 
with his bare toes. Presently 
he struck coquina and de- 
sisted. 

“You see Tana?” he in- 
quired, looking up. 

“Me not good enough,” 
muttered John Tom, begin- 
ning to unroll his blankets. 

Billy Osceola sprang to his 


movement, and laid his hand 
on his friend's shoulder with earnest impulsiveness. 

“No man good cnough for woman he marry. May- 
beso she marry him anyway. He not know why. You 
think bimeby long time. See then.” 

**Me think too much already. Go soon.” 

The pressure of the fingers on John Tom's shoulder 
inercased imperceptibly. An Indian is seldom demon- 
strative, but when his friend spoke again there was a 
new note in his voice. 

“Time go. Some day you know.” 

But John Tom only shrugged his shoulders. 

That night he went away, poling up the pale mud- 
clouded Caloosahatchee with his traps, his Winchester 
and his thoughts. 

Meanwhile the nest in the jack-pine progressed, and 
the crimson cardinal flashed about it like a living ruby. 

For three months hard luck had followed him, sniffing 
like a gaunt-ribbed hound [Continued on page 55] 
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ESSINGTON turned and hurried, — he 
scarcely knew why, back across the de- 
serted sawdust streets, through the gather- 
ing dusk, toward the trail that led to the 

ranger station. His brain was in a whirl; fear clutched 
at the very roots of his being; a feeling of utter helpless 
ness possessed him. 

For the welfare of the Olympic National Forest had 
passed suddenly beyond his control, into the bands of 
fate, or chance, misfortune, or what vou will. Against 
the whim of this newly-risen force, the hand of man 
would be utterly powerless. 

So he hurried breathlessly on. And hurrying thus, 
at the corner of the Last Chance Restaurant, he 
bumped, without warning, into a group of men coming 
along the street, and started back, staring at them 
vacantly. 

There were three of them. They turned out to be 
Ivanovitch, Blumberg and Melinkoff. They paused, 
when they observed him, spread themselves out across 
his path, as if they had some ulterior purpose in view. 

The ranger’s mind caught a flash-light picture of the 
scene: the three men as they stood there for the mo- 
ment, facing him; their truculent attitude; the gleam- 
ing of their eyeballs; the pallid expression on their 
faces — an expression of hate and gloating triumph; the 
red flags in the lapel of their coats. A woman came 
out suddenly, and stood in the open doorway of the 
Last Chance Restaurant, gazing out at them as they 
stood confronting each other there under the dim 
electric lights. In her darkly luminous eves there was 
a strained look — a look of fear, wonder, expectancy : 
as if she understood. 
was a red flag. 

Wessington moved to pass on, and observed Ivano- 
vitch still blocking his path. 

“You appear in a great haste this evening, my 
friend.” The Russian smiled confidently. 

“T am not your friend,” snapped Wessington. “But 
I am in a hurry. You're standing in my way, Ivan- 
ovitch.” 

Ivanovitch, however, did not move. 

_ “Quite a little breeze blowing, to-night,” he con 
tinued, still with his smirking smile. “Rather dis 
concerting te the forest service — is it not?” 


Pinned to the lapel of her coat." 


Is they gazed 
in awe stricken 
silence, the flames 
reached with red hands 
toward the treetops. 
“Only God can stop it 
now, boy,” said Caswell 


Wessington’s voice grew suddenly sharp and cold, 
his manner supernaturally calm.  Shrewder minds 
than these might have scented approaching danger. 

“Is there anything you want of me, in particular, 
Ivanovitch?” he asked, patiently. “If not, then 
stand out of my way. I’m not walking around people 
to-night — at least not people of vour sort.” 

“How rude we are!” moaned Melinkoff, with 
simulated grief. “Not willing to stop, even for a 
moment, to visit with old and trusted friends.” 

“One should not strain oneself, in troublous times 
like these.” murmured Ivanovitch, fatuously. “God 
takes care of his chosen — fools, forest rangers, little 
children and capitalists alike.” 

Wessington caught his breath sharply and clenched 
his fists in an effort at self-control. They were badger- 
ing him; leading him on, striving to stir him to some 
act of violence, so that they might gain an advantage. 
And with a definite purpose in view. 


The nature 










‘, of that 


purpose 


\, Wessington fully 
understood; ** Forest 
Ranger, look out. 


They're after you!” 
The ranger’s eyes 
narrowed suddenly 
to thin slits, out of 
which gleamed 
points of fire. 
“Tvanovitch,” he 
said. ‘‘I know what 
vou want. And I’m 
prepared to give it 
toyou. I'll fight you 
three Bolsheviks to 
a finish, right now, 


or at any other 
time. But I won't 
talk to you—lI 
draw the line at 
that. Now, what's 


your decision?” 
Dear me!” Ivan 
ovitech seemed ut- 
terly obsessed with 
sadness. “ What an 
un-Christian  atti- 
tude for one with so 
many Christian 
prerogatives.” 
le iss ina 


greadt haste, yet 
alreatty,”” boomed 
Blumberg. 
“That's true, 
Ivanovitch,” ex - 
plained Melinkoff. 
“We must not de- 


lay our forest protector. He is going up te 
iake care of his privately owned forest.”’ 

“Privately owned?" breathed Ivano- 
vitch, his eyes wide with a simulated 
wonder. “Privately owned? No, you are 
wrong, Melinkoff. That was yesterday. 
To-day the Olympic National Forest belongs to the 
Great Proletariat, to do with as they please.” 

“Ts that your answer?” snapped Wessington, and 
he turned to move past them. 

It was left for the German to make the definite 
move. He did it now. 

“Oh, see de bretty leedle flag!” he barked; and 
reaching out a huge hand suddenly, he tore the ensign 
from the lapel of Wessington’s coat. 

The gray dusk that invaded the sawdust streets of 
Port Discovery turned suddenly to a lurid red. There 
came an abrupt ringing in his ears. The face of the 
girl in the doorway of the Last Chance Restaurant 
went suddenly white as death. 

Blumberg was struggling to his feet. He had gone 
down three times. His face was streaming bloed. 

The ranger pressed an automatic suddenly against 
the German’s ribs: 

“Blumberg,” he said, “you're closer to the Great 
Beyond than you ever were before. That was the 
wrong flag. Pick it up, and put it back where you get 
it — but kiss it first. And don’t be slow about it, or 
your new dawn will arrive before you finish!” 

And Blumberg meekly did as he was bid. 

Thus the thing ended, like a lurid situation in a yet 
more lurid drama. ‘They turned and walked sullenly 
on down the thoroughfare. Wessington passed in 
haste on toward the trail that led to the lower ranger 
station. Once more the street of the mill tewn lay 
empty, the night devoid of human sound or presence. 
There was a single exception: the figure of a woman in 
the doorway ef the Last Chance Restaurant! She 
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Suddenly a pistol wus thrust into Wessineton’s hand 


’ ra ‘ wide-eved and motionless, 
iri out to the ight, swaving against the door- 
mi. | ‘ tense, white fingers! 

Lt} d had t . now. to a helf gale, blowing in 

lil Strait from the North. Whistlin 

lecd grass, purring among the tiny 

D | Ip t clouds of dust from 
e drouth-stricken earth. it pushed its vanguards, 

wit in ever-imcre ! Pe | Like un invading army, 
os ‘ | p the me ntain slopes throu hi 

; tery t.)) + 


Wit! . passed, went Wessington falling 


et ever tumbling onward like an 

if | re i ale, chilled to a silent dread, 

paulsiec j thoughts that refused to 
rticulate to arrive fine lly at the ranger cabin. 

hie nel d Oukleyv, in an awed voice, as 

sy | the presence of tragedy. 

\ , IW “the wind!” 

dl ! ! " other, white-faced, there 
darkness, listening to the elements as 
‘ ( lly wilder orgy of sound. 

God! But the forest’s as drv as tinder,” said 
Oakie Here; I found this pinned to the door 
when I came n 

Wessington took the missive and glanced at it 
MV We Don't to the ( ( 
LHe rumpled note ldenly ina clenched fist and 
rew t I 
lo hell them all! he Lid, disconnected], 
It's God ‘ Is everything 
n shape, Oakl 
Yi hap echoed Oakles 
Far int he t the reat forest sighed and 
t i } above the ranger cabu rockmg itself back 
‘ t hundred wailing voices 
ps, whistling in shrill gusts through 
elder and again to a shriek, in the 


crash of dead limbs loosened 


lati trees, Une 





and kill him.” she said. “He tried to kill you” 


by the gale The vast Olympic Peninsula seemed 
filled with an endless lamentation, like a woman who 


has lost her first born and will not be comforted. 


It came at three o'clock in the morning. Wessington, 
still clothed, had crumpled down upon his cot in an 
effort to steal an hour of sle« p. 

He awakened from a momentary lapse into un 
Oakley had stumbled over a chair in 
the darkness, and sprawled headlong across the couch 

“Light out Port Discovery '’ he barked 
* Get up!” 

But Wessington was already up: he had hit the 
middle of the puncheon floor with a bound, and con 
Shoulder to shoulder they passed 
cabin into the blue-black 
a moment to get their bearings 


CONSCIOUSNESS, 


over 


tinued running. 
through the 
and paused for 


door, night, 


: OWN to the Lookout!” said Wessineton, gre pin 
in the darkness. “The mills must be on fire!” 
Holding on t» cach other's erms they went stumbling 
down the trail 
As they issued forth together from among the trees, 
on to the out-jut of rocks and naked cliffs known as the 
Lookout, the great valley and the arm of sea stretched 
below them like a picture, invisible 
now in the darkness 
Yet to eastward of where the town of Port Discovery 
gleam of light which turned 


away panoramir 


lav, there arose a steady 
the darkness to a pinker glow, and paled the stars out 
Fuca Strait. To westward of the town arose 
another light, and beyond this, along the line of sea, 
vet another, filling the heavens with a ruddy glow. 
Even as they spellbound, half-paralyzed. 
gazing out over the dark area, new points of light 
appeared at intervals — red tongues of flame began to 
lick the upper pushing their impudent 
vleams against the black sky, purpling the heavens 
in a lurid glare which momentarily increased. The 
reached from East to West a distance of 


over 


stood, 


darkness, 


diameter 


and Katherine’s voice spoke, 
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just behind his shoulder: Take it 


mswer was unmistakable; 
in a dozen 


thirty or forty iniles The 
the Olympic National Forest was burning 
diferent places! 

Wessington swept this scene with a single fearful, 
comprehensive glance 

“My God!” he said, with a sudden intake of breath, 
turning ran headlong back toward the ranger 
cabin, . 

In time, Wessington noticed, with a look of ineredu 
lity in his eves, the hands of the clock on the wall ol 
It was three-thirty in the morning 


the ranger cabin. 


It hadn't taken long then, whatever it was fifteen 
minutes, at the most 

He stared dazedly about the room. In his mind 
there was a jumble of disconnected thoughts; he was 


reassemble them, put them back into 
order. Yes: Oakley was on the job; at the first 
alarm they had moved abruptly with the entire force 
toward the lower levels gone to meet the menace 
That was thoughtful of Oakley! 

He noticed the telephone receiver still dangling at 
its cord’s length Mechanically he reached a hand 
and replaced it upon its hook. He had observed 
himself sitting there before the ‘phone, lolling back 

ainst the wall, looking at the opposite ceiling. He 
have been calling some one. Ah! To be 
Yes; Casey was sending troops 


God, how Mekibben 


sliiving to 


must 
sure Fort ( asev! 
ves, rush order: and Flagler 
had sworn about it, over the wire! 
What an odd feeling that 
strangely dull feeling, like paralysis. 
now, had been subconscious purely 
still mechanical, in fact. What 
. Oh, yes; the Olympic 
that was probably what 


. . Well, in 


was in his head —a 
Everything, for 
some little time 
mechanical was 
was it all about? 
National Forest was burning 
it was — he'd hardly realized it before. 
that event 

He rose abruptly and, crossing the room to the 
washi-stand, plunged his head and face into a_ basin 
of cold water. [Continued on page 34] 
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The Wind in the south 


eemed as if days had 
intervened, though in truth it was but 
minutes Wessington huddled in 
front of him, the hundreds of men of the 
Port Discovery lumber crew Although il 
was still dark, the East held a faint prophecy 
of dawn They were assembled, with pr ks 
and shovels upon their shoulders, in the 
streets of Port Discovery 
Wessington, himself, was in the streets of 
Port Discovery more the fact 
seemed a complete surprise. Yet he re- 
membered it all now, vaguely as if there 
had been a temporary lapse in his mentality 
remembered running, hatless, 
headlong down the trail, falling and rising, 
and falling again, yet still stumbling on, in 
forever a dull increasing roar, 
before his horror-stricken a growing 
light which rose in a dozen league-long 
pyramids to burst and blend against the 
northern sky in an unspeakably lurid menace. 
And there was Caswell, like a minister of 
mercy — hat pulled over one eye, assembling 
the men, dividing them off into groups, 
barking out orders. And McBreen, swearing 
incessantly, feeding out picks and shovels. 
And the men, too —- there they were 
grim, quiet, with sad and all but pathetic 
looks upon their faces. They had come ina 
solid body from the woods and mills, sick 
with the awful impending calamity, now 
that it was upon them — anxious to help 
And the strikers, many of them — those 
same men who, but a brief day before, had 
gone forth ir the interest of a cause which 


Prese nthy and it 


saw, 


once 


coatless, 


his ears 


eves 


they considered just, and so had been 
betrayed — were back now, standing about 
awkwardly and wii!out comment — help- 
less, like men in the presence of death, 


reaching forth perfunctory hands for picks 


and shovels begging dumbly for a chance 


to prove themselves worthy, now that it 
seemed all too late 
* Well, boy, it’s come at last.’ Caswell 


pressed Wessington’s arm sympathetically 
“These men are awaiting your orders, Mr. 
Wessington. They'll go wherever you send 
‘em; they’re all good Americans.” 

Suddenly the paralysis was ended: Wes- 
sington was supernaturally calm. So, with 
the grimness of an officer arranging his com- 
pany line for a final, hopeless charge, he laid 
his plan of battle, and issued his orders. 

And, in time, they faded away, along the 
endless fire trails, to match their puny human 
might against the overwhelming odds of a 
fiend which other fiends had loosened to its 


task. 
HE FULL light of day revealed, in a 


measure, the extent of the disaster. The 
holdings of the Port Discovery Lumber 
Company extended in a slender ninety-mile 
stretch along the south shore of Fuca 
Strait. Back of these lands, at an average 
depth of a couple of miles, in a line running 
parallel to the sea, stretched the northern 
edge of the Olympic National Forest 
From this line the Reserve extended in a 
thirty-league sweep, southward, 
time to the waters of the 
Canal on the other side. The area comprised 
almost continuous timber — giant fir and 
cedar, spruce and hemlock, standing shoulder 
to shoulder, silent, age-old, and irresistible 
«wt potency 
Years of unremitting toil on the part of 
the timber crews, however, had denuded a 
portion of the Port Discovery holdings 
These represented what is known as logged- 
over lands; they stretched, in a more or 
less ravished state, up and down the length 
of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, a tangle of 
windfalls, pitch-seamed logs and discarded 


continuous 
descending in 


tree-tops 

With the fiendishness of devils they had 
set their fires in this logged-over area 
more than a dozen fires, at intervals of two 
or three miles 

Nature, herself, had furnished an altar 
for this weird offering to the gods of an 
The tangle of brush and 

The low lying 
A score of narrow 


insane purpose 
windfalls supplied the fuel. 
area was the huge furnace 

canyons, creek and river 
through the standing timber to the distant 
summits, were the natural draft chimneys 
\ fire, once started in this tangle of dry 
underbrush, would quickly gather an 
irresistible momentum; so that whatever 
chanced to blow across Fuca Strait 
catch and drive it full-grown, and 


beds, ascending 


wind 
might 
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finally 
timber 

Out through the sawdust streets, in time, 
Caswell and Wessington, making 
toward the upper areas, intent upon certain 
appraisals, grimly determined to know the 
worst 

At Eagle Rock Lookout they paused; her 
was a box seat from which might be viewed 
the ceremonies with a certain compre- 
hensiveness of vision. Before them as they 
stood, the scenes of the forthcoming drama 
lay spread like a huge unwinding scroll 
a painted picture, rising now, however, 
swiftly, into life and tense activity 


at racehorse speed, on into the tall 


went 


A GLANCE only was required to tell them 
that the fiends had set their stage with 
discretion, timed their deadly purpose with a 
singularity of forethought. Torch in hand 
they had awaited the wind. And the wind, 
like the ironic answer of fate, had come to 
their assistance; it blew now, and had 
blown for hours, a half gale, hot and dry, 
driving across the straits from the north. 

Already the logged-over area was a vortex 
of raging heat, shooting forth myriads of 
pale active flames, which leaped high, and 
winked out suddenly, only to rise again 
farther on, many times intensified. Up 
from this writhing mass rose huge volumes 
of smoke, and from its redly inflamed 
throat a thousand voices roared in the ca- 
dence of an angry surf against resisting 
cliffs. 

Creeping stealthily at first through the 
low-lying offal. furtively from heap to heap 
like a deploying army, its actions became 
momentarily more bold. From a crawling 
thing it became an upstanding menace; 
springing forth suddenly, F re and there, in 
a headlong rush for a new objective. As 
the two men stood gazing in awe-stricken 
silence, it seemed to gather its reserves for 
the final charge. Leaping from the ambus- 
cades, it ran suddenly upright, a horizon 
long battle line, backed by the high winds 
from the Strait, laughing, jeering, mocking 
leaping from the log heaps to the pitch 
veins of the dead snags; reaching with red 
hands toward the tops of the standing trees, 
to go thence on, and of its own volition, 
up the mountainside, as inevitable as the 
sunrise, as fate — like an 
implacable enemy driving upon its f e 

Silent and symbolic in its rising heat, 
stood the slow work of centuries, doomed 
forthwith to extinction. Within its easy 
path lay five hundred million dollars of the 
peoples’ wealth, to vanish now — wink out 
and disappear in a space of a few 
hours, as a shrift to the lust of fools 

Somewhere, deep back beneath the silent 
trees of those majestic uplands, groveled 
hundreds of men, creeping like rodents over 
the dank earth, dynamiting the pitch 
snags; back-firing at the intervals; cutting 
with frenzied haste their pigmy fire trails 
along the creeks and rivers: flying in the 
face of doom — joking with Infinity, as it 
were. For their efforts would prove of no 
avail. The elements were against them. 
The hand of man was as chatf before this 
wind of certain destiny. “Only God can 
stop it now, boy; and he won’t,”’ said Caswell, 
arm gently about Wessington s 
“Yet we all know you did your 


resistless as 


tense 


laying an 
shoulder 
best 


At ten o'clock in the morning, or near 
that hour, the transports nosed cautiously 
into the company pier and ran out their 
gangplanks. The troops from the forts had 
arrived. They filed across the staging and 
formed in sawdust 


companies along the 


streets, filling them from curb to curb with 
endless waves of olive-drab Into their 
hands, and across their shoulders, went not 
army rifles now, nor hand grenades; but 


the ax and the hoe, the pick and the shove 
of man’s more peaceful era For their fight 
must be waged henceforth against another 
and a yet more implacable foe 

Wessington passed among them quietly, 
counting them off into groups, handing 
them forth their day and night of unre- 
mitting labor. His movements were without 
haste, his actions studied, his orders issued 
in a voice whose cadence neither rose nor 
fell, but was a dead monotone 

For why should he make haste now, what 
diffi rence did it make? He had gazed from 
a Vantage point down upon the tragedy, and 


he knew the uiter hopelessness of all further 
effort 

Just as well keep on fighting, though , 

So he handed out his orders mechanically, 
assigned each group to its various tasks 

And, presently, they were gone, company 
by company, group by group, briskly up 
the yellow streets into the many foot trails, 
on into the standing timber. Thus the 
town of Port Discovery vomited them forth, 
and the vast swallowed them up 
Once more the sawdust streets were empty 

Wessington glanced down casually to see 
who it was had taken him by the hand. 

It turned out to be McBreen. The rough 
features of the mill foreman were marked, 
now, with lines of sympathy. Even more, 
his look was ors of positive grief; his voice 
was husky, and it broke oddly as he spoke: 

“Don't take it so hard, sir — I wouldn't, 
if I was you.” 

Wessington smiled down at him weakly. 

“It wesn’t your fault, you know,” 
MeBreen persisted. 

“Well — perhaps.” 

“So I wouldn't worry about it, at all.” 

“Oh, ['m all right,” Wessington 
roughly. “Don't you bother about me, 
MeBreen.” 

McBreen contemplated the ranger with a 
look of helpless sympathy. 

“The rattlesnake’s a gentleman, sir.” he 
said, “after all. It's only the copperhead 
that strikes without warning.” 

“Yes: I know it, MeBreen.”’ 

“oe nobody could have prevented it 
under the circumstances.” 

“No — nobody could have prevented it.’ 

“Got to keep on fightin’, though — just 
the same,” MeBreen added, hopefully 

“Yes. Just keep on fighting. ne 


woods 


suhd 


TESSINGTON proceeded on alone, deep 
in subjective thought, lost in his own 
grim contemplations. The mill town through 
whi h he passed was like a deserted house 
No voices called from open doorways 
No footsteps stirred the dust along its streets 
Human contact now seemed a thing apart. 
It was like the sudden cessation of life: a 
strong man, dead in his youth eternity 
itself awaiting its own conclusion. 

In the offing the ships of the New Line 
came and went, driving on to their various 
ports of entry, freight-laden and fraught 
with a busy purpose. Yet Wessington ob- 
served none of these things. For his senses 
were dulled as with an opiate; despair gripped 
him as in a vise; the darkness of a certain 
doom had gathered thick about him 

To his ears, as he passed along, rose a 
medley-of faint but ever-distant sounds: the 
bark of forest patrols; the heaven-filling roar 
of occasional dy namite; the distant crash of 
falling trees: the faint hallooing of men, the 
scuffle of a myriad feet rushing like mice 
along the narrow trails. The wind had died 
to a sullen grumble now, sobbed itself into 
a state of spent passivity: stormed itself into 
silence. Yet under the urge of its accumu- 
lated force, the great conflagr ition raged on, 
vomiting flames and smoke, leaping forth 
with an ever-in reusing rour as it raced on 
toward its objective 

In the middle of the street he paused to 
pick up a bit of paper. It proved to be a 
scrap of Bolshevik literature 
their screed: 

“The day of the great proletariat is at 
hand. . . . The things that belong to the 
people they do with as they please 
This is the New Dawn “ 

\ look of cynicism, of bitter hatred, crept 
across the features of the forest ranger. 

Some one was crossing the street in his 
direction. He looked up in a single com- 
prehensive glance Thea abruptly — he 
crumpled the paper in his clenched fist 
quartering aeross the street 
Her face bore, as ever, that 
vet it seemed changed, 
deeper, simpler — or 


an echo of 


She came 
toward him 
odd inscrutable look 
now, to something 
more compk x 

Vaguely he saw her standing there before 
him — knew that she was addressing him, 
felt her two hands reach out timidly and 
try to take his hand — and knew that he had 
thrust her rudely aside. 

She began to speak; but the look on his 
face chilled her into Thus she 
stood, holding out her hands toward him, 
palms upward, dumbly, beseechingly. And, 
than human, Wessington 


silence. 


being no more 


——— 


[Continued from page 32} 


— 


struck her squarely in the heart with the 
cruelest, bitterest words at his command, 

“So you have come, too —have yoy? 
You, of all the crooked, venal lot, to laugh 


at me, and gloat over your wonderfy| 
achievement?” 

“Mr. Wessington,” she begged. “* You — 
you're wrong! . - 1 — didn't _” 


Suddenly the pent feeling of Wessington’s 
harrowed soul found voluminous speech: 

“No, I'm not wrong!” he cried. “ Yoy 
urged them on, encouraged them — helped 
them to do it. You're an incendiary, g 
criminal — worse than all the rest. You've 
no honor, no integrity, not even common 
dec eney “hae 

“Oh!” she gasped, as if he had in truth 
dealt her a physical blow —** That — that 
isn’t fair!” 

“Fair!” He ground his teeth in impotent 
rage. “Fair? Why should you mention such 
a word? Oh, if you were only a man | 
would know how to deal with you. But 
you're not! You're just an — unspeakable 
woman. Out of my way! I wouldn't even 
debase myself by talking to yvou!”’ 

She made no reply to this; she simply 
stood, breath suspended, staring at him in a 
sort of droll-eyed, sickly daze. And he 
turned and hurried away, in a frenzied haste 
to get beyond her presence. 

She twisted slowly in her tracks to watch 
him go, hurrying up the street. He did not 
pause, nor turn even for a moment to look 
back. Thus he did not see that wide-eyed, 
staring look, nor the tears which started 
presently running down her white, pinched 
cheeks . 

Head bowed, she passed on, in time, 
haltingly across the street, to vanish through 
the doorway of the Last Chance Restaurant 
She seemed to stumble as she went 


In time, Wessington climbed again to the 
Lookout. Yet he did not pause to study the 
scene with much discrimination, now. For 
discrimination was no longer required; a 
glance only was sufficient. The fire raged on, 
as before, except that each hour henceforth 
added strength to its wings, a yet greater 
force to its irresistible purpose. The case 
was hopeless: it was only a matter of time 
These facts were apparent to Wessington at 
a glance; yet it seemed to him that he stood 
there for hours, conning the situation over 

After a while he descended from the 
Lookout, and walked through the forest 
He walked with great care and deliberation, 
picking his way from point to point among 
the huge trees, as if his path lay over per 
ishable objects 

In this way he traversed several 
through many parts and phases of the Re- 
serve, always with circumspection — moving, 
pausing to listen or gaze about intentl;, and 
then moving on again. 

For Wessington was taking his last leave 
of the Olympic National Forest, bidding a 
final adieu to those scenes and memories 
soon to pass beyond recall. And as he moved 
along thus, thinking the matter over, it was 
borne in upon him finally, and irresistibly, 
that he had failed. He had been given a task 
to perform, and he had not made good; they 
had trusted him, and he had not fulfilled 
the trust. This was a new light on the 
situation. 


miles 


AD HE not, long ago, made a personal 
matter of the Olympic National Forest’ 
Year by year he had guarded it, like 4 
younger brother — building its trails and its 
lookouts, nurturing its tender — second 
growth, warding off the insect pests, fighting 
back the camp-fires — the sparks from et- 
croaching engines. This task he had loved 
with a strong man’s love of duty and 
obligation. With him it was a question of 
honor. It had been his purpose to protect 
the Olympic National, if need be, even with 
his life 
But now, that purpose was at an end 
Brute cunning had intervened. They were 
burning his forest above his head — wiping 
it out bit by bit, there within his view, and 
he was utterly powerless to avert the disaster 
Thus was his trust betrayed, his missiot 
ended, his honor a thing far best forgotten. 
This line of reasoning led him inevitably, 
back to the instigators — those fiends whe, 
in the aggregate, had made _ this horrid 
fruition possible. Their position in the 
matter had scarcely occurred to him until 
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now, for his thoughts, up to this point, had 
been wholly obsessed with the personal 
lisaster . 
Yet here, at least, was 
question that remained still unsettled: How 
should these dealt with? 
What price should they be made to pay 
for, of course, they should be made to pay! 
Well, he'd see what could be done about 
it \ droll, half-formed 
strugvling for recognition in the background 


a phase of the 


instigators be 


purpose seemed 


of the ranger’s thoughts 

At one o'clock in the afternoon Wessington 

entered the ranger cabin. He was. still 

thinking the situation over disconnectedly 
The ranger “abin was deserted, no human 


life visible anywhere. Scattered about the 


room, in a state of ickly dishabille, were 
various garments and accoutrements. The 
entire room shrieked of some former owner 
who had abandoned it in great hast 


Fr IM a clutter on the top of the table Wes- 
sington pit ked a copy of a current maga- 

zine and stood gazing at it abstractedly, for 
his mind was occupied vaguely with another 
task. To his nostrils came continually the 
faint, pungent smell of burning timber; to 
his ears forever, like the voice of doom, the 
dull incessant roar of a distant conflagration 
He had been holding the note in his hand 
before he actually 
noticed it was intended for him. It had been 
lying on the table; Oakley must have found 


’ 
Ing 


for some little time 


it, and put it there 

He puckered his brows and read it with a 
droll feeling of curiosity, an increased in- 
amounting finally almost to a sense 
Its wording proved to he a little 


terest, 
of elation 
different from the others 


tet toes, Shall at en cel” 
He stood contemplating the missive, for a 
moment. Then he tossed it back into the 


heap of papers on the table 

Ivanovitch!”” he said, through clenched 
teeth. “Blumberg Flell!” As if the 
terms were interchangeable 

With a slow motion, an act of studied 
Aq liberation, he twisted in his tracks to look 
«t the opposite wall. Upon a nail against 
this wall, there hung a belt with holsters, out 
of which peeped the black butts of a pair of 
automatics 

I pon a time before he entered aviation 

he had been of the Master Engineer's 
grade He had worn this belt, nights 
innumerable, under the blazing barrage, out 
over No Man's Land: he knew those forty- 
fives by their past achievements 

Turning, now, he crossed over to the wall 
ind, lifting the belt from its hook, held it up 
and surveved it critically It carried many 
t ummunition, in little individual 
pockets. Presently he removed the pistols 


rounds of 


from their holsters and sprang open the 
magazines. The weapons were both loadcd 
So he returned them to their holsters. 


For the first time in twenty-four hours he 
smiled suddenl openl The 
revealed lines of even teeth, white like porce- 
lain. Yet there was no mirth in the smile 

Blumberg'™ he said, under his breath 

Blumberg Ivanovitch ; 

Then, with a sudden definite 
buckled the belt about his waist, and went 


out 


pre CESS 


motion, he 


o'¢ le wk 


ifter three 
seemed, for hours 


It must have been 
He had been walking, s 
though without satisfactory results 

It had been reported and not verified 

that, following their debaclk the mis- 
creants had repaired to the upper woods 
along the side of Lookout Mountain, with a 
plan in view to cross the Divide, pass down 
the tributaries that entered the canal 
toward the south, and thus escape 

It was rumored, too, that a number of 
those who had conducted night operations 
on Porcupine Ridge had been cut off, 
finally. by the flames which their various 


hands had kindled, and thus, through the 
irony of fate, or mischance, had perished by 
their own acts This rumor, however, 


remained unverified 

It was likewise reported that 
the Bolshe viki 
expectedly had encountered a compan) 
of soldiers and American workmen, at least 
of whom were friends of Faulkner and 
the fastnesses of Lost 
But here this r port ended 


a party of 
unintentionally and un- 


some 
Weatherford, in 
Creek Canyon 
abruptly 

In any event they had vanished from the 
face of earth, at least from the vicinity of 
Port Discovery, with the belief prevalent 
that th-‘r route of exit lay westward toward 
Lookout Mountain and the Port Discovery 


gap. 


Thus Wessington turned his footsteps 
toward Lookout Mountain. 

His mind had cleared now to a keener ap- 
preciation of fact, passed from the cloister 
of his subjective thought back toward the 
light of grim reality. Yet his attitude held a 
certain apathy. His look was droll, curious, 
mildly expectant, as one who has met a 
sudden disaster the magnitude of which 
time alone can fully impress upon him. His 
senses were numb, as from a fresh gunshot 
wound 

Yet, somehow, in the back of his mind, 
there had risen a dull though unquenchable 
fire which sprang up and increased con- 
tinually, consuming all thoughts save one — 
a lust for revenge; a growing desire to 
destroy the destroyers 

Round about him, as he went, toiled the 
thousands of fire-fighters, mixed in a medley 
of conflict — straining with tense muscles at 
resisting windfalls, tossing them aside; 
scraping the earth clean of rubbish down 
long devious paths, in an effort to check the 
menace where it crept beneath the trees; 
breaking thence suddenly at a quick com- 
mand, to run like swift-moving battle-lines 
to meet and hold some new and more 
immediate onslaught. The gray-green depth 
of forest was blurred and splotched with 
lines of moving men in olive-drab, charging 
in freak formation 

Through this scene and its environment 
Wessington passed, beyond the last line of 
defense, beyond the clink of pick and 
shovel, the smell of sweat and smoke, the 
sound of human voices, up through the 
forest to the steeper acclivities, and into the 
silence that lay beyond 

He was on the uppermost fire trail, now, 
a mile or more above the nearest conflagra- 
tion. Below him, through the occasional 
glades of forest, he could see the endless 
scroll of smoke, high-riding like the top of 
some huge circus tent see the red-eyed 
menace leaping and rolling upward; hear, 
though fainter now in the distance, sounds 
like the aggregate roaring of a menagerie. 

Yet he passed on, paying the situation no 
particular heed. 


AND as he passed, there crept along the 
** trail behind him — far behind, like some 
long-delayed shadow —a human form, a 
figure, which moved stealthily as he moved, 
paused crouching when he paused, vet like a 
shadow still pursued him continually. And 
upon the lower levels of Porcupine Ridge, 
paralleling the trail along which he traveled, 
there crept a group of indistinct objects, 
five of them in number, slinking from sha: 
to shade, gliding craftily from tree to tre 
without sound or undue motion, moving in 
unison, keeping carefully abreast of him 

Yet these sinister shapes that seemed 
closing so persistently in upon him from 
flank and rear, passed as invisible to the 
distracted gaze of Wessington 

The trail ran parallel to the uplands, along 
the side of Porcupine Ridge. In time he 
knew it would descend to the Lost Creek 
basin, climb thence to the broad table-land 
of Port Discovery gap, crossing which it 
would ascend again sharply up the side of 
Lookout Mountain, and so continue on 
across the interval, laying a pigmy path 
against the creeping flames 

Mechanically he made his way along this 
trail As he ascended to the level of the 
Port Discovery table-land, the presence 
which moved behind him crossed the 
interval that he had so recently crossed, and 
climbed the ridge on the hither edge. The 
group of shadows on the lower reaches of 
Porcupine Ridge crept down into Lost 
Creek basin and moved silently up _ the 
opposite acclivity toward the table-land of 
Lookout Mountain 

At the mouth of Port Discovery gap 
Wessington paused suddenly and dropped a 
hand to his holster. For a moment he stood 
minutely studying a strange-looking object 
dimly visible down the long vista of trees 
It seemed suddenly to have invested itself 
with a face and hands, and a pair of 
shoulders. A shadow moved across it, and 
by this a_t it took on at once a yet closer 
likeness to that of a human being, half- 
crouching: it bore an odd resemblance to 
Ivanovitch 

Then the shadow passed, and the ranger 
returned the half-drawn pistol to its holster. 

“They are not here,” he said, half-aloud 
to himself, “they are not here.” 

The look in his eves was reminiscently 
droll — staring into retrospection 

Presently he found himself upon the 
table-land of Lookout Mountain. It was a 
broad, flat back of earth, densely wooded, 
yet with open glades. It dipped, at its 


center, to a shallow basin a quarter of a mile 
wide. Its two sides extended in parallel 
ridges, like two huge fins, northward to an 
abrupt shoulder known as Eagle Rock, a 
half-mile distant. Along the center of the 
basin ran an ancient fire trail; like a broad, 
brown belt it stretched away between the 
twin ridges toward Eagle Rock, to drop 
thence over an abrupt declivity into the 
valley a thousand feet below. 

Suddenly a new volume of smoke rose to 
the sky above the shoulder of Eagle Rock. 
The fire from the lower valley, racing up 
the steep mountainside, had abruptly 
topped the ridge. Looking down the half- 
mile avenue of tree trunks Wessington saw it 
emerge, leap with a burst of smoke and 
flame to the level, and there pause for a 
moment, as if gathering force for its further 
onslaught. 

The case now became suddenly critical 
one of immediate concern. If the flames 
should leap from the burning log-heaps to 
the resinous tops of the tall trees, their speed 
would be at once a dozen times accelerated, 
the menace vastly mulliplied. 

Yet Wessington did not turn back. 
Instead he passed on down across the in- 
terval.and, pausing beside a huge fir at the 
intersection of the fire trail, seated himself 
upon a fallen log 

Whereupon, the shadow which had 
traveled for so long a time delinauent!y 
behind him through the forest, crept up 
closer and yet closer, finzlly crouching among 
the young cedars a few yards behind his 
back"— as if the sun had shifted suddenly 
or as if it had abruptly ceased to be a 
shadow. The group along the side of 
Lookout Mountain had emerged upon the 
table-land. 

The roar of the conflagration grew sud- 
denly more intense. The inevitable had 
occurred; the fire had become a “crown- 
fire’, the flames had leaped to the pitch 
boughs of the fire; they were running 
through the tree tops toward Wessington, 
now, along the twin of Lookout 
Mountain, gathering a quick momentum as 
they came 

Yet Wessington did not turn back, even 
now, nor make any effort to escape. 

Meanwhile, what had become of those for 
whom he had so diligently made search 
hoping to fulfil that lust which men call 

? They were not here. No signs 


rhiges 


“hate”? 
were available to show their passage over 
Lookout Mountain, or through the Port 
Discovery gap. Had they, then, escaped by 
some more devious route? And would he be 
compelled to seek them out —as he would 
seek them out — from their dingy, dank 
rooms in the side streets of the metropolis 

hunt them through the streets like so many 
rats, and thus 

A glad light leaped suddenly into Wes- 
sington’s eves 

“Tvanovitch!” he whispered, under his 
breath — and mechanically dropped his two 
hands to the pistol-butt 

They were coming toward him, hurrying 
along the fire trail between the twin ridges, 
from the direction of Eagle Rock. There 
were five of them. They must have been 
beyond the Rock, on the lower trail — so 
Wessington told himself — and the fire had 
driven them up; they were retreating before 
it, in an effort to esc pe by the Port Dis- 
covery gap. 

They came on silently, yet rapidly. It 
was as if their plans had been formulated 
beforehand, and they were now simply 
carrying them out 


HIS, however, did not seem strange — for 

behind them roared the conflagration. 
By some freak of the wind it had caught the 
peaks of the twin ridges. It was ruaning 
along these ridges now, in a manner to 
form a huge cupmouth, leaving the center, 
for the moment, undisturbed. Wessington 
noticed this fact with interest; they were 
hurrying out of this cup, which later might 
enclose them in walls of living flame. 

He noticed, too, that their line of retreat 
must soon bring them near to where he sat. 
So he rose and, crossing over, stood, his 
back against a fretwork of small cedars, 
beside the giant fir-tree. He had learned 
this trick, long ago — this trick of standing 
beside another object. One was not so 
easily hit by promiscuous marksmen. 

They evinced no surprise at seeing him 
there. When they had drawn to withina few 
rods of where he stood they paused, whisper- 
ing tensely together for a moment — and 
then came on again. 

Almost immediately he observed the 
whites of their eyes; noticed, too, the looks 
upon their faces. Their faces bore looks of 
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triumph, gloating satisfaction. They were 
all armed with automatics. These they noy 
carried in their hands. They could not 
have been more than fifty feet away, at the 
most. 

It was Ivanovitch who spoke first ap- 
parently, now as ever, bent upon argument: 

“Once more we meet our dear friend of the 
forest,” he said, with a cynical smile 

*. . . Once more, and for the last time,” 
some one added. 

‘Strolling through the woods, enjoying 
his freedom.” 

* Freedom?” 
this: “We all enjoy our freedom 
the day of freedom.” 

“Yes; the New Dawn.” 

ie So he has nothing to do, now, but 
put ont his forest fire.” 

They laughed again, uproariously, drunk 
with the new wine of discontent, having, in 
part, accomplished their purpose — intoxi- 
cated with their own emotions. 

“That's right, let him put out his fire, 
first.” 

“Sure! Save his dear forest for the people. 
And then x 

“His forest!’ barked Ivanovitch — “Our 
forest, Skovoitch; the day of the masters js 
ended: the hour of the proletariat has 
arrived: this is the New Dawn! ‘i 


They laughed jeeringly at 
. this is 


N THE course of a little time Wessington, 

looking down, noticed one of his automaties 
lying on the ground at his feet. The other 
was still in his hand. It was hot and 
smoking. 

He glanced up wonderingly, expecting to 
see them still standing there before him 
However, but two of the original five re- 
mained. What had become of the others? 

He had observed, it is true, many sudden 
puffs of wind against his cheeks. Once he 
remembered there had come an abrupt pain 
in his side. And once he had felt himself 
jerked rudely, as if some hand had twitched 
him by the sleeve — the left sleeve. And 
beyond all this there was a strange, ethereal 
music - a sort of ragtime singing in his 
ears He felt delic iously dizzy 

In the back of his mind he remembered 
noticing Skovoitch, only a moment before, 
reach a sudden hand to an alder sapling, 
pulling it over with him as he went; and 
Kellerman spin slowly once around, and 
settle down gracefully in his tracks, like a 
sheet with the wind under it. 

Yet at best they had all seemed blurred 
and indistinct as they paused there, con- 
fronting him; the whole transaction, in fact, 
had partaken of the luridly unreal — not 
unlike legerdemain 

The two who remained standing before 
him were Ivanovitch and Blumberg. They 
were reloading their automatics Mean- 
while, they came on toward him, grinning 
abnormally, like two huge hyenas 

Wessington raised his forty-five; the act 
was purely mechanical. He saw the red 
flag on Ivanovitch’s breast, across the top of 
it, and pulled the trigger 

The automatic snapped. It was empty 
He remembered, now, that they both had 
snapped several times, though it seemed to 
him more as if it were yesterday 

The two men laughed ghoulishly at this 
predicament 

“We can finish him now, at our leisure,” 
he heard one of them remark 

Yet he heard this remark but dimly. For 
Wessington seemed suddenly starting on a 
journey, moving in great haste away from 
Ivanovitch and Blumberg, through space, 
at a speed of many thousand miles an hour 
He even looked back across the interval and, 
in a flash of white light, saw the three of 
them — Ivanovitch, Blumberg and himself 

standing there, as if discussing some 
weighty matter How deliciously drowsy 
he was — drowsier than he had ever been 
before! 
ots We're close enough, now,” he heard 
some one remark 

And, hearing these words, and feeling that 
they had a direct bearing upon his case, he 
decided not to leave, after all. This was no 
time to leave, something was about to tran- 
spire; he would remain for the ceremonies 

So he dropped his remaining _ pistol, 
straightened suddenly, and threw back his 
shoulders, so that they would be sure te 
observe the tiny American flag on the lapel 
of his coat, and know without further 
question where he stood in the matter. 
And feeling much better now, he tried to 
look them squarely in the eyes. 

But th» Olympic National Forest was not 
yet done with sorcery: the earth and the sky 
seemed abruptly full of it. The shadow 10 
the little clump of cedars had become sud- 
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places far apart are brought together, to the —, conveni epee ond advantage 


of the "Publ 


ic and to the certain destruction, in time, of a host o 
blindnesses and prejudices, by whi the Public alone have always 


TL es, 
fe fferers. 


From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pic wick Papers. 


of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 


other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time, and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 
versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


a "BELL SYSTEM” 
i %) AMERICAN TELEPHONE _AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\ oe ke AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Rare Co One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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deuly animate; defying all laws of physics 
it moved up close to Wessington’s elbow. 
Whereupon, everything lost its true pro- 
portion and happened simultaneously. There 
came a sharp explosion, so near to the 
ranger’s head that it set his eardrums 
shrieking. He saw Blumberg lop over 
igainst a cedar, and slide down its trunk, 
as if he were trying to embrace it. Then a 
hand slid smoothly past his face — a hand 
with a pistol in it, pointing at the Russian, 
and a a woman's voice, spoke just 
behind his shoulder: 

“Take it, and kill him,” the 
“He tried to kill you.” 

The roaring in Wessington’s ears turned 
suddenly to grand opera. For an instant he 
stood very still, listening to the grand opera. 
Then he turned about dully to look at her, 
not comprehending. 

“What are you doing here, 
he asked. 

“Tm working for the 
Government — and you,” 
‘Take it and — kill him. 
do it!” 


voice — 


voice said. 


Katherine?” 


United States 
the girl replied. 
I — can’t quite 


HIS STATEMENT seemed so matter-of- 

fact to Wessington — so entirely the 
natural and obvious thing to be done next — 
that he did not consider it necessary even to 
answer it. Yet, knowing that she was there 
it his side, and had been there perhaps fora 
million years, and feeling unusually flighty at 
the moment, he reached forth unsteadily and, 
finding her shoulder, leaned heavily upon it, 
as if he had special prerogatives. 

In the course of a little while his eyes, 
wandering about, alighted upon the pistol 
in her hand. So, reaching up mechanically, 
he took it from her and held it upon the 
Russian 

“You — want me to 
he asked dully. 

He heard no reply to this inquiry. She 
seemed occupied with other matters. So, 
presently, feeling her fingers fumbling about 
his throat, he looked down to see what she 
was about. She was absorbing blood, with 
a handkerchief thrust inside his shirt 
sobbing gently to herself the while, 
a child that has 
about it. 


kill Ivanovitch?” 


bosom, 
in a suppressed way, like 
been hurt but is too proud to ery 


The white sleeve of her shirtwaist was 
colored very red. 
Suddenly the strength came back into 


Wessington’s bones, and the blood into his 


arteries again, so that he felt strong and 


resourceful. His eyes narrowed to thin 
slits, and there came’ a cold look into 
them like points of naked steel For his 
mind had become suddenly filled with a 
droll and ironie purpose, a purpose so droll, 
and so ironic that it proved Wessington 


to be no less pitifully human than the rest 
of us. 

“Tvanovitch,”” he said, 
Dawn your New Dawn 
back up the trail!” 

The eyes of the Russian opened suddenly 
wide and terrified at the ghastly horror of 
thix situation; his body stiffened as if a 
high-voltage current had shot abruptly 
through it. 

Thus he stood for a full half-minute 
as if hypnotized, into the face of his 
But he discovered here no single 


“this is the New 
Turn and walk 


staring, 

adve rsary 

ras of hope 
Across his face there passed a rapid conflict 


of emotions — hate, rage, fear, defiance, end 
ing at length in a pitifully droll stare. Once 


he glanced down for a moment at the jammed 
pistol in his hand. Presently he twisted his 
head to gaze at the oncoming menace. Along 
the Twin ridges of Lookout Mountain came 
the flames, leaping high in the joy of 
conquest closing in on either side. He 
stood for a moment staring wide-eyed back 
into this cauldron of flame. Suddenly he 
turned — and reached forth his two hands 
toward his opponent in a pathetically pitiful 
protest. But the eyes of the forest ranger 
continued to look coldly down the gun barrel 
at the red flag on the Russian’s coat. 

‘The New Dawn, Ivanovitch. Don’t try 
to dodge the issue.” 

So they stood there, 


for a moment, con- 


| fronting each other, locked in a final argu- 


|} ment —the epitome of a vast world- 

struggle risen and crystallized now into a 
‘ losing climax. 

Thus Ivan Ivanovitch, there on the table- 


land of Lookout Mountain, among the 
patient, speechless giants of the Olympic 
National Forest, made the final decision of 
his career. And, in the terse terms of 
American terminology, he proved himself a 
at the last: a fatalist through- 


“good sport” 
remained a fatalist at the 


out his days, he 
finish 
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Straightening suddenly, he bent a clear 
eyed, defiant gaze upon ‘the man who stood 
blocking the path that led to his future 
human existence. The semblance of 
cynical smile played for an instant about 
the corners of his twitching mouth: 

“You win!” he said. “This is the 
Dawn.” 

Then he turned suddenly, dropped his 
unloaded pistol in the footpath, squared his 
shoulders and, with head erect, eyes front and 
the look of a zealot on his handsome classje 
face, walked with the military tread of 
conqueror back up the trail that led between 
the two flaming ridges. 

Spent with the conflict of the hour, 
swaying weakly in his tracks, a look of 
tragic horror in his eves, the forest ranger 
stood and saw him pass. On and yet on he 
went; his shoulders swayed with the rhythm 
of his tread; his form grew vague in the 
gathering haze and smoke, his figure slim 
and dwarfed in the growing distance. His 
footsteps now lay far within the advancing 
clutch of death. So he moved on. A cross 
wind, flying peak-high over the Peninsula 


New 


from the Pacific, whipped suddenly east- 
ward. Dipping, it caught the vanguards of 


the advancing flames, and with a shout of 
glee drove them merrily through the tops of 
the tall trees under which the Russian had 
just passed. 

Thus Ivan Ivanovitch walked back up the 
trail to meet, in the chalice of smoke and 
fire, the thing that there awaited him. 
And the flames roared in behind him as he 
went. 


Katherine Conover assisted Wessington, 
mumbling to himself inarticulately 
times all but unconscious, back slong the 
ancient fire trail, through the silent, cir- 
cumspect forest, over the shoulder of Por- 
cupine Ridge, down the dim hillsides, in 
time, to the road that led to the town of 
Port Discovery. Her arms beneath his arm- 
pits, her face against his deathlike face — 
tears sometimes wet upon his cheek — her 
heart beating against his heart, she urged 
him along, pleading, arguing, begging him 
back again to that conscious life from which 
he now held so exclusively aloof. Within 
her body there seemed a strength not born of 
common clay. A half-smile played across 
her parted lips, white with human 
agony, and her eyes looked upward full of 
hope and wonder, like the eyes of a prophet, 
as she went along. 

Thus they came, after the lapse of a 
million years, staggering, wavering blindly 
back and forth, holding on to each other like 
two drunken sailors returning from a joust — 
to the sawdust streets of the town, and 
finally thence to the office of the Port Dis- 
covery Lumber Company. 

And she laid him down, there beside the 
porch of the company office, upon the 
cushions and blankets which the gods, and 
Caswell, had provided, and straightway 
crumpled into a faint, her touseled head 
reclining against the bottom step of the 
office porch. . . . 

“Not dead, at all breathed 
Caswell, bending over Wessington’s pros- 
trate form, a hand on the ranger’s 
fevered brow. 

“Only part dead,” chanted the camp 
surgeon “weak from loss of blood. . . 
No bones broken . Over in an hour, or 
two — if all goes well “s 

Wessington stirred suddenly, half rising 
and looked confusedly about: 
mumbled, “Olympic 
more troops; the 


soTne.= 


mow 


events!” 


cool 


on an elbow, 
“Olympic 567!” he 

567! Mekibben, send 

forest is on fire!” 


Then he sank back limply on the blankets 


HE FIRE in the Olympic National Forest 

still raged on, growing in intensity. Over 
the mountainside, up half a hundred trails, 
fought the army of men, hurling their puny 
might against its relentless force, only to 
be driven by the onrushing menace farther 
and yet farther up into the virgin forest. 
At every point the flames had reached the 
standing timber. Through this they now 
ran upright, unafraid, scurrying along the 
shallow draws, climbing the steep precipices. 
leaping from tree to tree, hurling their 
barrage of firebrands from hillside to 
distant hillside, laughing, shouting, singing 
as they went. For no force within mans 
scope could stem their onrush now; a million 
human hands could not prevail against 
their deadly prowess. 

Lying, his full length — the blankets 
in front of the mill office, his head upon the 
cushions, with faithful old McBreen hovering 
like a shadow in the background, Wessington 
heard the sounds of the confagration; yet 
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McCLURE’S 
he but vaguely comprehended, now, their 
significance. 

For he was strangely of two minds. 
Dimly he heard the roar of leaping flames, 
the crash of falling trees, and knew that 
the Olympic National Forest was doomed to 
a sure and total extinction. 

Yet ever with this knowledge came the 
deadly opiate, lulling him back to dullness 
and indifference. A trance-like stupor held 
him within its grasp, choked back each 
rising thought, refusing to let go. 

In the presence of this strange dullness he 
felt no pain, and no responsibility. The earth 
and sky seemed suddenly still about him, 
as if awaiting the fulfilment of some strange 
and pregnant promise of the gods. Even 
the roar of the distant conflagration seemed 
to grow less and less, receding farther and 
farther away, sobbing itself, as it were, into 
a troubled sleep. 

Thus an hour passed 

Yet Wessington did not realize the fact. 
Ile was out, more, No Man's 
Land, flying high, his hand upon the throttle, 
making straight for Berlin! . . . 

And they were coming toward him 
coming by the hundreds, bearing down swiftly 
upon him, to cut him off. Already he could 
hear the humming of their engines, the rising 
roar of a myriad of propellers. 

They veered off now, to right and left, 
changing their course to let him -pass be- 
tween... . Ha! An old trick! to catch 
him in a cross-fire, and thus end it all 
But he would not pass between! . . . 

So, in this nightmare dream of his, he 
dipped suddenly a thousand feet to a new 
and lower level. And they passed on scream- 
ing above him.— passed, and in a twinkling 
turned and surrounded him — diving in swift 
circles to enclose him within their trap. They 
were all about him now, circling in myriads 
just above his head. He could feel the rush 
of compact air against his cheek, hear the 
popping of machine guns, the deep and con- 
tinuous purring of their engines, just: above 
his head. Ina moment now 

Suddenly, Wessington opened his 
wide and stared upward. The limbs upon 
the maple above his head were jerking 
themselves recklessly back and forth. The 
leaves whipped madly up and down now, 

Wessington pulled himself together, and 
atup. The voice of the conflagration had 
sunk toa sullen grumble on the distant moun- 
tainsides. The veil of smoke, whic h for 
thirty-six tense hours had poured persistently 
southward in heat and flame through the 
tops of the Olympic National Forest, stood 
straight up against the sky now, and came 
rolling back like the huge black top of a 
circus tent, over Port Dis« overs. 

Wessington leaped suddenly to his feet 
and stood swaying, a look of wonder and 
ineredulit y on his death-white face: 

“Caswell!” he “The wind! 
Caswell! The wind is in the south!” 

Then he collapsed again, suddenly, in a 
crumpled heap upon the blankets 

Caswell came running down the front 
steps of the mill office. His hair stood out 
stifty as he paused to look dazedly about. 

High above the Olympic range towered 
the vast body of smoke, standing straight 
up in the air, rolling continually back upon 
itself, toward the north 

“The Chinook!” gasped Caswell with a 
sudden smother in his voice 

And so, in truth, it had come at last! 
the sudden, the Chinook, hot 
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mysterious 
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and shrill, driving back the heat and smoke 
— breaking the long drouth, like an aveng- 
ing hand of God, filling men’s hearts with 
hope. It was blowing a half gale now, 
beating the fire back upon itself. It had 
come at last — and it had not come too soon! 
Caswell paused abruptly, with suspended 
breath. There had risen a busy patter 
upon the shingles of the mill office; a drop of 
water slashed him sharply across the cheek. 
He held out his hand. ‘Then his nerves gave 
way and he began to sob like a child: 
“Wake up, boy!” he gulped, bending over 
the prostrate form of Wessington. “It’s 
all over, at last. The rain’s come. You'll 
get wet if you keep layin’ here.” 
Wessington stood at the window of 
Caswell’s office, holding on weakly to the 
casement, with his uninjured hand, an hour 


later. Dusk had begun to gather, yet the 
western sky still held its promise of 
light. Above his head the rain descended 


in a steady roll of sound upon the shingle 
roof, 

Upon the hills of the Great Olympic Pen- 
insula the fire lay soaked and dead, whipped 
finally into a stark submission. 

Wessington drew a sigh of relief. It was 
all over, at last; the hand of Infinity had 
intervened: God and the elements. 

Caswell poked a grinning face in at the 
door. “An old friend here to see you,” he 
said, and withdrew suddenly. 

She entered haltingly, with a look of mis- 
giving. “I just wondered how you were 
getting on,” she said, cheerfully. 

“Getting on fine!’ said Wessington. ‘‘Come 
here, Katherine. They won't let me walk 
around much yet, and I want to talk to you.” 

She came up close to where he stood. 

*'There’s —there’s something else I 
wanted to say to you, Mr. Wessington,” she 
explained. “I — I just must tell you that I 
didn’t — didn’t know they were going to 
burn your forest.” 

“Of course you didn’t know it!” Wessing- 
ton declared, valiantly. “You wouldn't 
have let ‘em do it if you had.” 

“I'm afraid I couldn't have helped it,” 
she said barely above a whisper. “I kind 
of lost caste with them — toward the end.” 

“Those notices?”’ he inquired. 

“Well — they found that out — that and 
other things. ... I guess I'm not much 
of a Bolshevik — after all,”’ she smiled wanly. 

“Of course you're not a Bolshevik!”” he 
said, with a vast display of tolerance. “ You 
never were a Bolshevik! Didn’t I know that 
all the time? You're just full of kindness, 
and goodness, human sympathy and 3 

He ran suddenly short of words. 

“How good it is to see you smile again, 
Katherine,” he added. 

She looked up at him now. 

“I guess it was a little too deep to rub 
off,’ she said, demurely. 

“IT guess it was,” he echoed... . “By 
the way,” he broke in irrelevantly, “‘you 
saved my life. It wasn’t much, of course, 
vet it was considerate of you.” 

“T could hardly help doing that,” she 
explained. * You see | — well, so many people 
against one — it wasn’t quite fair a 

“Was that the reason, Katherine?” 

“Well it was one reason,”’ she hedged. 

He had her by the hand now, drawing her 
toward him. And, with his uninjured arm 

it was more than sufficient for the pur- 
he drew her suddenly to him, and 


pose 
kissed her on the lips 
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A Food 


for Growth 


Boys and girls, on the way 
to manhood and womanhood 
must have food of sturdy build- 
ing qualities. 


Grape:Nuts 


is exceptionally rich in the 
elements needed to build young 
bodies strong and well; and it has 
a natural sweetness and charm 
of flavor for young and old. 


“Theres a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 








W. L. DOUGLAS 


Reduced *3-O0O SHOES 


Special Shoes $10.00 | 


Hand Workmanship 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT | 











THE FINEST SHOES IN 
THE WORLD ARE MADE 

| IN AMERICA, ... «> 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
ARE LEADERS IN STYLE 
FIT-WEAR-AND COMFORT fee 








They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the 


} lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 


and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 


country.Theyaremadeofthe bestand 


finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders inthe fashion 


ceaiters of America. The prices are the sam 


Quality of Material 
and Workmanship 
Maintained 


SPisoupeae 0.00 





they cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 


CAUTION 


and price is yy stamped on the sole. 
t has not been changed or 


Hilo 


to see that 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 
9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, 
take no other make. Order direct m 
the ae A Sena for booklet telling how Ww. 
to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 


Be careful 
mutilated. 


President 
L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


150 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Lyons and Miss Mouse 


‘I feel that everything considered it is 
hest for me to offer my resignation as 
advertising manager “*, 

Marje lifted startled eyes Her lips were 
all formed for an involuntary protest, but 
Allison's expression stopped — her She 
dropped her eves hastily and Allison went on: 

“This I therefore do, with the request 
that it be accepted it vour earliest con- 
VeTnence ; 

To which she added, “* Please type it at 
once and bring it to me to sign.” 

Pp wor Marije! She had ill the « motions of a 
silver screen enthusiast who sees her idol 
shattering her chance of happiness and not 
only cannot interfere but is suddenly swept 


into the drama as an agent to the widening 
of the breae h 

“Of course he won't accept it,’ she assured 
herself. “And the frocks will sell and every- 


thing will be all right again.’ 


TEVERTHELESSs, when noon came she 
N left her lunch untouched to go down and 
look at the fatal frocks The y hung displayed 
inall their glory, as delicately hued as a fairy’s 
f Marje had been prepared to hate 
sight of them opened up 


rou iia 
them, but the first 
an almost forgotten vista into her own not so 
remote childhood Then Aunt Jane had 
made all her dresses —and Aunt Jane was 
what is described as a good plain sewer 

If I could have had a dress like one of 
these just once,’ she thought, “I think I 
would have died of pure joy! 
Chis was girlish hyperbole, the real truth 


being that such a dress might have made her 
grow into quite a different sort of virl One 
need not be a fledged psycho-analyst to 
realize that it had been at her first parties 
that she had first exp rienced the tortures of 


self-consciousness and learned the technique 
of self-effacement And all because Aunt 
Jane, in fashioning the muslin dress that was 
a “made-over”” from one of Marjorie’s dead 
mother’s gowns, had had the wise forethought 
to make it full and long so that Marje 
wouldn't outgrow it in a hurry! 

This Marje did not realiz But she did 
realize how a little girl, wearing a frock such 
is these, would feel at her first party 

‘It seems as if they f sell she said, 


unconsciously speaking aloud 

“Believe me, they don’t!” remarked a 
salesgirl 

“They would retorted Mary but to 


herself, “if mothers remembered!” 
his was the thought she took back to het 
desk with her As she om ned her lunch it 


grew on her 


“If somebody could only make mothers 
understand,” she mused 

It was with no idea that she was any such 
somebody that she thrust aside her half- 
finished lunch and began to work out what 


was in her mind, but because paper and pencil 
had son how become more ol t nec ssity 
than sandw it he s and coced Her noon hour 
passed, but she still sat there, gnawing her 
pencil, the rudimentary copy of her first 
advertisement before her She wondered if 
it was too silly to show Allison Hurd and 
decided that it was But this did not deter 
her from ferreting out a Sunday paper and 
cutting out a picture of the frock used with 


the advertisement there and pasting it on 
hie rown copy 

‘That looks better,” she thought, holding 
it off at arm’s length 

“Hello!” exclaimed it Vou behind he r 


“What's that? 

Marj jum pe d, dre pping her atte mpt to her 
desk, and sought hastily to conceal it Rut 
it was too late 

‘Let's have 1 OOK a { 
Rie hard Lyons 

Marje prayed that the floor might open 
But floors are seldom 


requested 


up and swallow her 
so accommodating She dared not look at 
him And sh 
exclaimed 

“This is something like! I knew she could 
do it if she tried. What size ts she going to 
run it im? 

Marje, struggling 


to come, Was mercifully saved from answer- 


jumped again, when he 


for words that refused 


ing 
Run what?" demanded Allison Hurd’s 


cool, assured voice 
Richard turned to her, his face alight 


* This he explained, holding up poor 
Marj: 5 dvertisement l m tt kled stiff 
with it.’ 


“Indeed?"" Allison's voice, that could 
compass the soft slurring gracious notes that 
made Marje’s heart beat faster, was chill 
and edged now. “ May I see it?’ 

Taken aback, he let her have it. She cast 
her eye over it and then let it slip to Marje’s 
desk with a little contemptuous turn “ot 
her wrist 

“May I ask where you got it?” 

Richard looked utterly bewildered. “ Why 

didn’t you write it?” 

“IT should hope not. It’s positively 
puerile.”” 

Richard’s eyes widened. “Why, she 
isn’t even a good sport!” he thought. Then 
he turned back to Marje. “Who did write 
it?” he asked, abruptly. 

Marje blushed miserably, she could not 
have spoken had her life depended upon it. 
But suddenly it dawned upon him. 

“Why — you wrote it yourself!” he 
exe laimed. 

“I should have thought,” interposed 
Allison, “you might have guessed.” 

tichard’s eves went to her. He was only 
human and not yet thirty and so it was not 
fair to attribute his answer-—as Allison 
did to his breeding 

“IT am surprised I did not,” he com- 
mented, in a tone to match hers 

The color flooded Allison's face. “ You 
will please remember that as long as I am 
advertising manager I am responsible in the 
public mind for what appears over the store 
signature. Therefore I prefer i 

“T am sorry,”’ he broke in. “But as you 
have already tendered your resignation Fr 

Allison waited for no more. And, al- 
though her breeding was surely of the best, 
it cannot be denied that her office door 
slammed behind her. The impact made 
Marje jump—and apparently restored 
power of speech to her 

“Oh, I'm so sorry!” 
happily 

Richard did not hear her. “Tl take 
charge of this,” he told her, and departed 
forthwith, her first attempt at advertising 
going with him 


she murmured, un- 


THE NEXT quarter of an hour was the 

worst Marje had ever experienced. Every 
sound from the inner office made her start 
She dreaded the moment when Allison Hurd 


should reappear. And with reason For 
when the door finally opened Allison Hurd 
swept there is no other word for it 


down upon her 

“The chauffeur will call for my personal 
belongings,” she said, in a tone immeasura- 
bly aloof. ‘“* Please see that he gets them.” 

“OF course,” assented Marje, hastily 

Her eyes, lifted to those of her offended 
goddess, were passionately pleading. But 
Allison Hurd was not to be deterred from 
characteristic use of what those who knew 
her best called her claws. 

“And I congratulate you,’ she went on, 
“on your quick seizure of opportunity. I 
apologize for having underrated you in the 
past ~ 

Marje said nothing, she could not. She 
felt absolutely sick. But after Allison had 
gone she thought, over and over again, “Oh 
how, how could she say such a thing!” 

Those who knew Allison better would have 
realized that she had but begun. She went 
directly to the Country Club where, al- 
though it was now late November, she knew 
a considerable number of her own circle 
would be found. When they expressed 
surprise al seeing her there, at that time of 
day, she airily announced that she had left 
Lyons’ and then put into circulation a 
deftly manipulated version of the episod 
that, before nightfall, had somehow man- 
aged to spread throughout Leicester. 

Small wonder, indeed, that the headlines 
in the Leicester papers the next morning 
were of no importance compared to Lyons’ 
advertisement. Everybody searched that 
out at once, to read: 


“BE YOUR OWN LITTLE GIRL’S 
FAIRY GODMOTHER THIS 
CHRISTMAS. 


“Once upon a time there was a little 
girl who always went to parties in somebody 
else’s made-over clothes. One day the little 
girl next door took her into the spare room 
and showed her, spread out on the bed, the 
dress she was going to wear to the party 


the next day. The dress was pink georgette 
and it was accordion pleated. It wouldn't 
wear and wouldn't wash but it was the 
loveliest thing she had ever seen. That little 
girl has never wanted anything since so 
much as she wanted a frock like that. 

And oh, how she longed for a fairy god- 
mother! 

“Even the littlest girl feels that way. 
When, in the fairy tale, the fairy god- 
mother waves her wand and a_ beautiful 
gown drops on Cinderella’s shoulders, every 
little girl thrills through and through, as she 
pictures herself in Cinderella’s place. And 
if you have a little girl, you can make this 
the most wonderful Christmas of all for her. 
You can be her fairy godmother and give her 
a frock that will always be a beautiful mem- 
ory, a frock that - 


Others, presumably, read further. But 
Aunt Jane did not. “I did the best I could 
for you,” she announced, dropping the paper. 
“I—I 3 

Marje’s father looked up from his bacon 
and eggs. “To a mere man,” he remarked, 
mildly, “that has a eryptie sound 

The abrupt departure of Aunt Jane, kit- 
chenward, and Marje’s instant pursuit, left 
him absolutely speechless and even more 
hewildered 

But Marje understood. “Of course you 
did!” she soothed, vigorously. “=s oh, I 
didn’t mean it that way, Aunt Jane. Please 
don't feel so. You've done everything for 
me. I I wish I'd never written that old 
ad. Everything has gone wrong, just be- 
cause IT didn’t mind my own business.” 

To that, one may be sure, Richard Lyons 
would never have agreed. That very morn- 
ing Marje, looking up, saw him smiling down 
at her 

“T felt it in my bones that you had hit the 
exact note,” he assured her. “And the way 
those frocks are moving out of the store 
proves it I wish now I'd stocked twice as 
many.” 

“Pm—Tm glad,” Marje managed to 
articulate. 

“Of course.” he added abruptly, ‘you 
know we pay for suggestions 

“Oh, Vd rather not be paid for it,” pro- 
tested Marje hastily. ‘To her, somehow, it 
scemed almost like blood money 

Richard considered her, plainly puzzled 
“Then let's put it this way. Suppose you” 

he smiled again — “be your own fairy 
godmother and take your choice of any frock 
or gown we have in stock? 

This absolutely demanded acknowledg- 
ment. “Thank you,” murmured Marje, and 
as he nodded and passed on, she began to 
type turiously 

“He probably thinks I'm an awful fool,” 
she thought. “Oh darn!” 

The word immediately, she realized, should 
not be spelt with a single m even under these 
circumstances 

The episode was ended —and yet it 
wasn't. Richard Lyons so far ignored the 
precedent established by fiction at least as to 
appoint in Allison Hurd’s place not Marje, 
but a young man named Jefferson Allen 
whom he took over from another store in 
the Lyons’ system Ile did, however, 
tell his new advertising manager that 
that little Miss Morse had ideas worth listen- 
ingto. “Keep an eye on her,” he suggested 

HS, young Mr. Allen, a stranger in a 

strange place, was more than willing to do. 
Indeed, during the afternoon of his second 
Sunday in Leicester he decided to drop in on 
her. And so it was that an enthralled Letty 
and an utterly appalled Marjorie, saw him 
approaching the front door. 

“You sly puss!” exclaimed Letty. “You 
never told me a word about him!” 

“There must be a mistake,’’ Marje gasped. 
“IT — oh Letty, don’t go > 

“Catch me butting in,” retorted Letty. 
“It's me for the back door.” 

So Marje, deserted, passed through an 
ordeal that might have been worse had not 
Mr. Allen been one of those who are per- 
fectly content with an audience. He was 
satisfied to have Marje as just that, and to 
graciously include her father and Aunt Jane 
when they appeared later. Then, as gra- 
ciously, he permitted himself, without too 
much persuasion, to be prevailed upon to 
stay to Sunday night supper. Marje, who 
had had little to do with the persuading, rose 


Continued from page 20 





promptly to help Aunt Jane with this, but 
Aunt Jane refused aid. 

“You stay and entertain your company, 
Marjorie,” she said. 

“That was bad enough,” Marje toll Letty, 
subsequently, “‘but then she called to father 
to come out and he went and never reap- 
peared. It was so dreadfully transparent 
that I nearly died. And Aunt Jane has al- 
ways said she was so thankful I didn’t have 
a ‘passel of young men traipsing over the 
house.”” 

* How late did he stay?"’ demanded Letty. 

“Until almost ten.”’ 

“Ts he coming again next Sunday?” 

“How do I know?” 

““Marje Morse! Didn't you invite him?” 

“Why, Letty Sawyer. Even Mildrec 
Grozier wouldn't ask him pointblank _" 

“Tl bet she would.” 

“Well, I wouldn't. 
you!” 

“Not in so many words,” admitted Letty, 
“But you might say that you hoped he'd 
come again — She broke that off abruptly 
to shift to, “*Marje, you must get him to 
take you to the Christmas Eve dance 3 

“Invite him to take me, I suppose!” 

“Don’t be silly! But you could mention 
it and give him a chance to invite you. For 
heaven's sake, stop blushing. Do you sup- 
pose any girl, even a raving beauty, can just 
sit still and have a man drop iato her lap 

“T thought it was the other way around — 
girls dropping into men’s laps " 


And neither would 


“TF YOU would only taik up that way to 
men,”’ wailed Letty. 

“T see myself! Besides IT haven't a thing 
to wear a 

“Not a thing to wear! Do you mean to 
say you aren't going to take that dress Mr. 
Lyons offered you rt 

Marje colored anew. “Ud rather not 

“Marje Morse! You need a guardian, 
absolutely Here’s a chance to get a per- 
fectly good dress and a perfectly good man 
for a dance and you — you say you'd rather 
not. Here I try to help you out Z 

“Don't,” advised Marije. 

“T will!” retorted Letty “Tm coming to 
the store to-morrow to help you pr k out a 
dress. And I'll see that you do, too!” 

And she did. The next evening, when she 
and her newest admirer were returning from 
the movies, she explained her motives 

“Tf she'll just show a little pep she'll get 
him and that will make a_ totally dif- 
ferent girl out of her. Having a man makes 
all the difference in the world, you know, 
( het 

“Tl tell the world so,” agreed Chet, who 
was twenty-two and had the gift of repartee 
that goes with his years. ‘But it’s nothing 
in my young oe 

“You ought to see the frock I picked out 
for her,” she cut in. Then, thoughtfully, 
“T wonder how Marjorie Daw does her hair 
that way. I'd like to fix Marje’s . 

“Say!” exploded Chet, “would you mind 
changing the record? I'm getting fed up 
on Marje.” 

Letty, possessing that gift common to her 
sex of knowing just how far masculine 
patience could be tried, acquiesced 
apparently. 

“Oh, you!” she retorted, in response to 
one of his characteristic sallies. But her 
thought ran on, “It was parted on one side 
and had sort of a wave down over the ears. 
I'll try it on Marje Sunday. And I'll wheedle 
her into that dress, so if he should drop in 
again - 

Those who said Letty would never get 
anywhere because she was such a scatter- 
brain did her a wrong. She had streaks of 
pertinacity and on the following Sunday she 
sang her siren’s song. 

“There!” she announced, surveying her 
handiwork with the pride of a creator. “It 
makes you look a hundred per cent. prettier, 
Marje. Now let's try on your new frock 
I haven't really seen it yet Pe 

“Aunt Jane has,’ commented Marje. 
‘And she says that she never expected to see 
the day when a decent girl would wear —- — 

“Oh, Aunt Jane!” sniffed Letty. ‘ Where 
is it — in the closet?” 

Marje was already moving to get it. She 
brought it forth and spread it on the bed. 
Exquisite in line and coloring, spangled here 
and there with bits of crystal embroidery 
and with the pale yellow chiffon deepening 
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“The Coolest 
Men in Town 
Wear Sealpax”’ 








Seninax 


seakax 4 Better Athletic Underwear 


! — Sold in a Cleaner way 


OY, oh Boy,”’ you appreciate Sealpax when ysu’re mixed up in a crowd 

— when it’s hot —and stuffy —- and everybody ’round you is sweltering! 
Sealpax keeps you cool as acucumber. It’s that kind of an underwear 
built for man-sized comfort. Cool because the fine nainsook fabric is cool 
comfortable because it is cut to follow the movements of your body—no chafe 
a u Sealpax no irritation—the coolest, finest underwear a man can slip into. 
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ret . for Women Yes, Sealpax is a better athletic underwear and it is sold in a cleaner way— 
rf packed in the individual Sealpax envelope which keeps it as fresh and clean 
as the day it was made and laundered. Ask your dealer to show you 
Sealpax—it’s the best, yet costs less. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct—send for ‘“‘The 
Sealpax Family’’ booklet, describing the Sealpax line. Address Dept. H-2 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Sealpax Canadian Representatives - - - ( yo wee So - Monte 


° Winnipeg 
re for Children 


P.S.—Your dealer also carries Lady Sealpax, the new dainty athletic underwear for 
women; also “Little Brother and Little Sister” Sealpax, the underwear joy for children, 
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toward the hem to daffodil, it was like a 
spring flower with dew on it. Just to look at 
it lit little lamps that shone in Marje’s eyes 

Letty, as impressed, nevertheless felt this 
was no Lime for silent adoration of it 

“It's a perfect peach!” she said Put 
it on and Vl hook you up.” 

Marje, slipping out of her little blue serge. 
wriggled into the gown of gowns, quite un- 
conscious of treachery in the wind 

Keep still,” directed Letty How do 
you think I can fasten it if you keep turning 
so. There! Now you can admire yourself 
all you want to.” 

In Marje’s eves, as she slowly pirouetted 
before her glass, there was that which 
p oved her a true d ughter of Eve Yet: 

“You are sure that it isn’t too —! 
striking?” 

“Striking! Oh, my aunt!” moaned 
Letty. “You look exactly like ¢ inde rella 
waiting for the prince to appear. Why, if 
Mr. Allen could see you now he'd positively 
grovel ‘ 

Marje’s eves widened. “Supposing he 
should come!” she gasped. “Not that he 
will but $3 

A peal from the front door-hc ll stopped 
her short. 

“There he is now!” announced Letty 
gleefully “Oh, Marje, if he hadn't come 
after all this preparation Td have kicked 
myself all the way home.” 

Marje gave her a beseeching elance 
“Run down, Letty,” she begged. * Vell him 
I'll be down in a few minutes es 

“You watch me! Answer your own ¢ 
bells ‘i 

“But Tean't! What would he think 

“Tell him you've just been trying on your 
new dress. Ask him how he likes it. Hurry 

there goes the bell again “ 

“Let it! [don't have to answer 

“Marjorie Morse. If you don't go I will 
And Tl tell him exactly why 

“You wouldn't! You couldn't!” 

“Oh, couldn't I!” said Letty, grimly, 
and started for the door. 

Marje, panic-stricken, shot past her and 
started down the stairs. Letty, leaning 
over the banisters, whispered a last word of 
advice. 

“Don't get rattled if he looks surprised 
It will only be because he never realized 
what a perfect peach you are. [I mean it!” 


HI S ENCOI R AGED or otherwise 
Marje managed to open the front door 

“Egypt's Queen!” gasped Letty, and just 
saved herself from tumbling over the ban 
ister. 

Nevertheless she dared further perils by 
staying just where she was 

“Is Miss Morse — ”’ the visitor began and 
ther, recognizing Marje, he changed | 
“Why I didn’t know you for an instan! 
May I come in?” 

Marje nodded, dumbly. And in cai 
Richard Lyons himself! 

“T happened to be passing,” he explainc 
“and I thought I'd drop in.” 

“Can you beat it!” thought Letty. “At 
me trying to help her!” 

The truth, however, lacked the romance 
she was visioning. Richard had indeed been 

assing, deeply preoccupied with a problem 
for which there seemed no solution. The 
sight of Marje’s home, with the rays of th 
westering sun filling the windows, had pea- 
etrated his absorption. His first impression 
was of its hominess. A second later he te- 
membered that Allison Hurd had identificd 
the house for him and unconsciously | 
slackened his pace. Then, acting on 
impulse more than half whimsical, le 
turned in at the front gate. 

“Of course it’s preposterous to expect het 
to suggest anything,” he assured himscl! 
“But she is clever.” 

This discovery, so recently atalogued 

yas almost eclipsed by another, as he stood 
there, smiling down at her 

“Why!” he thought, “she’s posilivel) 
pretty!” 

Letty would have read his eyes aright. 
but Marje only became the more confused 
She thought it was the frock he was jook- 
ing at. 
“T—I was just trying this on,” she 
managed. “I didn’t expect any body ; 

“Is this the reward for that advertise 
ment of yours?” he broke in quickly 

Marje nodded. “If you'll just wait a 
minute or two, Pil change “ 

“Oh, please don’t. i like it immensely 
I had no idea anything half so lovely was te 
be found in Lyons’. Besides [ can only stop 
a minute.” ; 

He paused, conscious that her attention 
had wandered. As her eyes came back 
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to him she blushed violently — though that 
was not exactly the word that occurred to 


him 


“Excuse me,” she begged. “I won't 
you come into the living-room?” 
“ This he did not wholly understand. But 


Letty did. 

“You knew,” she charged, an hour later, 
“that I was simply perishing with curios- 
ity and you deliberately dragged him into 
the living-room where I couldn't hear a 
word you*said. What did he talk about 
anyway?” 

“He’s having trouble getting extra help for 
the Christmas rush. Leyland’s has gobbled 
everybody up and he’s bothered about it.” 

“Ts that all he talked about?” asked Letty 
slyly. 

“No,” admitted Marye. “He talked ——” 

“And simply stared. Tl bet he did. 
You look like a changed girl sis 

“T'll be one before Aunt Jane gets home,” 
commented Marje. “I was petrified all the 
time he was here for fear she'd march in and 
tell me to go up-stairs and get — dressed! 
She’d be capable of it.” 


Nevertheless she did not slip back into 
blue serge at once. Instead, after Letty had 
gone she drew all her curtains and switched 
on all the lights and turned yet again to her 
mirror, to surprise there, if she could, justi- 
fication for that which she dared not let 
herself believe she had seen in his eyes. 

“It's the gown —not me!” she assured 
herself, severely. 

Nevertheless, when just before 
time the next day, she forced herself to his 
office, she was in blue serge again, vet when 
he looked up and recognized her, there was, 
in his eyes, that same quickened something 
that comes only when a man begins to see a 
girl he has only looked at before. Even 
Marje could not help but realize the subtle 
difference. 

“A —about extra help for Christmas,” 
she began, wishing she had not come. 

“You've en idea?” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“i the Women’s Club is having a drive 
for a clubhouse of their own. They're doing 
all kinds of things to get mon: I thought 
that perhaps, if you'd give them a percentage 
on their sales, some of the members would be 
glad to work here during the rush season and 
turn the money over to the fund.” 

Now that it was definitely submitted, she 
felt it was utterly absurd. Supposing he — 
but he ditin’t. He rose to his feet, his eyes 
alight. 

“They'll jump at it. Why that percentage 
idea in itself is a stroke of genius. They'll 
draw all the trade they can to help swell the 
amount. Miss Morse, you're a wonder!” 


closing 


Now that, for all she dropped her eyes in 
confusion that was almost painful, gave her 
a delicious thrill. Greater reward she did 
not ask, the mere memory of his words still 
had power to tint her cheeks when, after 
supper, she helped Aunt Jane with the 
dishes. 

*“Merey, child, what’s come over you,” 
demanded Aunt Jane. “* You've been stand- 
ing there wiping that one dish for five 
minutes i 

The door-bell pealed an interruption. 

“T can guess!” commented Aunt Jane. 
“Give me that dish towel and run along — ” 

“Oh, it’s probably just somebody for 
father,” said Marje. 

But it wasn’t. “I telephoned the Women’s 
Club,” announced Richard. “And they 
jumped at the chance. I thought you'd be 
interested a 

“Gh, § omit” exclaimed. 
“Won't — won't vou step in?” 

Richard did, and — well, there is no deny- 
ing that at the next Current Events meeting 
of the Women’s Club the topic for the day, 
“Ts Italy Going Red?” was of secondary 
interest. For that night saw the start of 
something that, without his realizing just 
how or when it happened, carried Richard 
fast and far. But then, as Allison Hurd 
declared, he merely followed precedent. 

“His father matried a cash girl, 
marrying a stenographer. Upholding family 
traditions, you see.” 

Richard, however, put it differently. This, 
on the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house — well, Aunt Jane was 
in the kitchen and so was Marje’s father, 
keeping still as a mouse. 

“You may think he comes to hear your 
views on everything under the sun,” Aunt 
Jane had austerely informed John Morse. 
“But I know different. You stay right 
here where you are and leave them alone 


she Then: 


he’s 


for once.” 

So Richard and Marje — but where they 
sat, or how, is nobody's business. 

“But I don’t see why,” began Marje — a 
glorified, rosy, yet still incredulous Marje 
“why you ——”’ 

“IT do,” he assured her. “You are so 
clever that I need you in the business and 
so adorably pretty that if I don’t gobble you 
up some other man 

“Pretty?” echoed Marje, with widened 
eyes. “Why, I'm not. Not the least bit. 
My mouth” —she blushed — “is simply 
miles too ™ 

“Too far away,” he interjected promptly. 
“Come back here —” 

“But Aunt Jane! She ——” 

“Her turn comes later. Please!” 

And she pleased. 





Lincoln as 


Exhibit 


[Continued from page 17| 


not inherited; they are repeated in the 
child by the early instinct of imitation, as 
Mark Twain imitated his mother’s irony 
and her humorous drawl. To Lincoln his 
mother was obviously a model of intel- 
lectual strerigth, and he began to imitate 
her in that respect. When his father married 
again, the stepmother found that while 
Abraham Lincoln did not like to work, he 
liked to read, and she told Herndon, “I 
induced my husband to permit Abe to 
study.” That is the first record we have of a 
quality in Lincoln that lifted him out of his 
early obscurity —an ambition that took 
him to books and study. He was then ten 
years old. 

What was the motive power of this young 
ambition? We can only argue by analogy 
that it was the conscious effort to overcome a 
subconscious sense of inferiority; but how 
that sense of inferiority first arose, we have 
no means of deciding. In his later youth, it 
gained strength from a recognition of his 
Personal uncouthness, his awkwardness, his 
poverty, his ignorance, and the inferiority 
of his family. But it must have been strong 
in him long before that. It may have been 
due, as it was in Mark Twain, to a physical 
inadequacy in his infancy; for his great size 
and strength seem to have begun in a sudden 
growth at the age of eleven. Or it may have 
come out of some cruelty of his father’s — 
for his father, according to Dennis Hanks, 
would often knock him down for asking too 
Many questions. Or he may have imitated 
It subconsciously from his mother, whose 
pitiful, sad and patient face must have been 
to Lincoln the symbol of all the injustice 

poverty and hardships and oppressions 


of life as he first suffered them. Certainly, a 
typically Puritan “soul-fear” was added to 
his early recognition of inadequacy by his 
mother’s religious teaching, as in Mark 
Twain’s case. And his soul-fear became the 
strongest subconscious determinant of his 
temperament. 

The Lamon Life of Lincoln, largely inspired 
by Herndon, makes a shrewd guess at this 
motivation of Lincoln: “It is very probable 
that much of Lincoln’s unhappiness, the 
melancholy that ‘dripped from him as he 
walkea’, was due to his want of religious 
faith .. . To a man of bis temperament, 
predisposed as he was to depression of spirit, 
there could be no chance of happiness if 
doomed to live without hope and without 
God in the world . . . Solid comfort and 
permanent peace could come to him only 
‘through a correspondence fixed with 
heaven’.””. But Lamon wrote under the in- 
fluence of Herndon’s conviction that Lincoln 
was an infidel who concealed his infidelity 
because the avowal of it would have ruined 
his political career. And that is not true. 
The conclusive evidence against it is studied 
in a recent volume by William E. Barton, 
“The Soul of Abraham Lincoln.” 


Barton’s work is valuable because he 
“taught school and afterward preached in the 
mountain region of Kentucky and Tennessee 
amid social conditions essentially parallel to 
those in which Lincoln was born and amid 
which he spent his manhood up to the time 
of his going to Washington.”” Barton makes 
it clear that the faith of Lincoln’s childhood 
was a faith as tremulously animated by the 
fear of damnation as that of any Plymouth 





























Lhe Car 


Complete 








An Interpretation 


Complete in beauty; with the graces 
of artistry that please the eye; complete 
in line, finish, trim, grace and charm; 
a car of such superior qualities and re- 
finementastopleasethemost fastidious. 





Complete in comfort; with highest 
grade upholstering materials, seat 
construction insuring both lounging 
comfort and durability, and the finest 
riding qualities, the result of scientific 
body and spring design. 





Complete in conveniences; with 
many distinctive features in electrical 
equipment, and numerous appoint- 
ments that will meet the ideals and 
expectations of the motorist when he 
visualizes the perfect car. 








Complete in mechanical excel- 
lence; a car of smooth, velvety power 
—of such abundant power, and so 
sound mechanically, that it will give 
the owner the constant, satisfying 
service to which his investment en- 
titles him. 





The proper application of every steel analy- 
sis required; latest developments in bearings 
and lubrication; mechanical perfections de- 
manded in a car of unwavering reliability; a 
car of character— developed out of experience 
covering all the years of the motor car in- 
dustry, without excessive cost. 


The line consists of four and eight 
cylinder types, each having its open, 
roadster, coupe and sedan models. 


ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Sheridan Motor Car Company 


Muncie, Indiana 
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New York, N. Y. | pate son imitated. He set also a pattern of idle- — anees. His Presidential addresses have no Whe' 
* “7 ness, and though he made his son work on — trace of it. env) 
a the farm, and compelled obedience, the boy’s When he first appeared in New Salem, his agall 
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escape insecurity. Once, at nineteen, he — liability, too, beeause of his self-conscious emo’ 
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based upon his sense of inferiority, his phys- 
ical uncouthness and his social defects; and 
this self-consciousness apparently formed a 
barrier to a sympathetic registration of the 
emotional reactions of others. He depended 
wholly upon his intellect, forced to judge men 
by a logical and slow analysis of their mo- 
tives. But his intellect was so well-grounded 
in mathematics and so led toward causality 
and finality to gain security, that he 
more often right than wrong even in the 
beginning; and at the height of his political 
career he was so long-sighted in his policy 
that he « isily outwitted his chief opponent, 
Senator Douglas, and maneuvered him out 
of the race for the Presiden« wT. 

What showed as sympathetic emotion and 
soft-heartedness in Lincoln was a form of 
suppressed self-pity, by virtue of which he 
identified himself with the vietim of misfor- 
tune. Herndon “Lincoln's heart 
was tender, full of mercy, if in his presence 
some imaginative man presented the subject 
to him. ‘Out of sight, out of mind’ may 
truthfully be seid of Lineoln He did 
not care for men . He was a cool man 
an unsocial one an abstracted one, having 
the very quintessence of profoundest pol- 
This has been one of the puzzles of 
He h id 


evidently 


was 


notes 


icies 

his character to all his biographers 
a conscious ideal of fortitude 

unconsciously imitated from his “cool and 
heroic’ and unfortunate mother. His con- 
scious ideal denied any direct expression to 
the self-pity that arose from his melancholy 
foundation of soul-fear and inferiority and 
childhood misery But whenever he was 
confronted with any emb xliment of muisfor- 
tune, his suppressed emotions were at once 
projected upon that symbol of his own child- 
hood plight. irresistibly Dumb animals, 
stricken women, and helpless slaves were 
*Fred. A. Douglas 


Lincoln was the only 


such symbols to bim 
said of him that Mr 
white man with whom he ever talked for an 
hour who did not in some way remind him 
that he was a negro.” Drinkwater, in his 
Lincoln play, was correct in making the 
President's clemency for a condemned soldicr 
turn upon the sight of a photograph of the 
boy’s mother. Lincoln himself described to 
Mary Owens how he had once pi ssed a shout 
mired in a slough and had to turn back and 
reseue it under an irresistible impulse. His 
feeling was not sympathy. Sympathy is an 
imainative reflection of another's emotion, 
whether that emotion be sorrow or anger or 
envy or what not. Lincoln was insulated 
against such a communication of feeling, as 
Herndon notes. His insulation kept him 
from being swayed by the raging popular 
emotions of the years of war—and made 
it possible for him to work with cabinet mem- 
bers and generals and politicians who, he 
knew, were antagonistic to him and set the 
one emotion of his public utterance as an 
emotion of pity. Lt is this insulation against 
surrounding emotions that makes him such a 
singular figure in American political life and 
so untypical 

He was untypical also in the inflexibility 
of his conscience. Herndon reports: “In 
illustration of his religious code, [| once heard 
him say that it was like that of an old man 
named Glenn, in Indiana, whom he heard 
speak at a religious meeting, and who said, 
‘When I do good, I feel good: and when l dl ’ 
bad, I feel bad; and that’s my religion’.” 
Such conscience is an emotion arising im the 
subconscious mind, tracing back to child- 
hood teaching. With Lincoln, it was prob- 
ably the echo of his mother’s voice. It was 
her voice undoubtedly that kept him work- 
ing for his father, on an isolated backwoods 
farm, until he was twenty-one, in spite of 
his ambition and his distaste for physical 
labor and his eagerness for education and his 
lack of filial respect for a man who had none 
of the qualities that he could love or admire. 
In New Salem, his honesty and uprightness 
soon made him noticeable. He failed in part- 
nership as a storekeeper, assumed liability 
for all the debts of the firm, and was fifteen 
years paying them off. After this failure, a 
Political opponent offered hita a position as 
denuty surveyor of the county, and he re- 
plied: “It I can be perfectly free in my 
Political action, I will take the office, but if 
my sentiments or even expressions of them 
are to be abridged in any way, I would not 
have it or any other office.” He gained the 
reputation of being an exact and just sur- 
veyor, Who never used his official information 
for any selfish purpose. He .became, in fact, 
“Honest Abe” and the name was the pass- 
port to his first political success. He was 
elected to the Illinois legislature in the sum- 
mer of “34. three years after his arrival in 
New Salem. 

Within three years, then, he had risen to 


popularity and distinction, from an extreme 
of poverty and ignorance and self-conscious 
inadequacy The very repidity of his sue- 
cess might well have filled him with a bump- 
tious self-confidence But he had tailed 
financially that is to say, he had failed to 
convert success into anv tangible assets of 
real property which could make the suecess 
convincingly real to him. And he now 
failed to realize his love-object. He had 
been living at the tavern in New Salem, and 
he had fallen in love with the tavern-keeper’s 
daughter, Anne Rutledge, the most popular 
girl in the village. She had been engaged toa 
young man named MeNamur who had left 
Salem and apparently deserted her — His 
desertion left a clear field for Lincoln, and 
Lincoln's affections were probably the more 
poignantly engaged because her melancholy, 
due to her lover's desertion, recreated for him 
the piteous image of his mother. She ac- 
cepted Lincoln, but she did not recover her 
spirits; she continued to brood over her first 
lover's infidelity, and in the summer of 1835 
she died. A month later, McNamur returned 
to claim her. He had been ill of a fever and 
unconscious for a month. There had been 
some incident about a letter — obscure to us 

which another suitor had written to Me- 
Namur, and which, after a dispute with 
Lincoln, had been burned unsent. Whether 
because of this burning of a letter, or because 
Lincoln’s interference between MeNamur 
and the girl was considered by Lincoln to 
have confirmed her in the despair of which 
she supposedly died, Lincoln was plunged 
into the depths of sorrow anu remorse. He 
had “fits of great mental depression and 
wandered up and down the river and into the 
woods, wofully abstracted and at times in the 
deepest distress.” He was “watched with 
especial vigilance during damp, stormy days, 
under the belief that dark and gloomy 
weather might produce such a depression of 
spirits as to induce him to take his own life.” 
And two years after her death, he told a mem- 
ber of the Legislature that “although he 
seemed to enjoy life rapturously, yet when 
alone he never dared to carry a nocket-knile.”” 


T THE same time he was a shrewd success 
* * inthe Legislature. His humorous invective 
made him feared in debate. Along with eight 
other Whigs, called the “Long Nine” be- 
cause of their height, he dominated the Legis- 
lature and was a leader in the control of the 
Whig party. He supported a policy of build- 
ing railroads and canals through the slate on 
a scale of internal improvement so vast that 
it “dazzled the eyes of nearly everybody, but 
in the end rolled upa debt so enormous as to 
impede the otherwise marvelous progress of 
Illinois.” The scheme was what we would 
now call a gigantic “pork barrel’, but the 
conscience of the day was not against it. 
Lincoln supported it in good faith and when 
the ill consequences developed he accepted his 
share of them, pleading in extenuation merely 
that he was “no financier.” On the subject 
of slavery he acted as a neutral. He intro- 
duced a motion opposing a rigid anti-aboli- 
tion resolution, but he adroitly put into his 
motion the argument that “slavery is found- 
ed on both injustice and bad policy but the 
promulgation of abolition doctrine tends 
rather to increase than abate the evils” 
Indeed, as long as the so-called Missouri 
Compromise limited the spread of slavery, he 
was willing to leave the problem for the slave 
states to solve. 

As a young politician, he appealed to the 
self-interests of the citizens in order to gain 
power, but he never seems to have viewed 
power as a device to gain money. He got 
nothing from the orgy of internal improve- 
ment. It was a plundering of the state, but 
not to his advantage. At the end of his first 
term in the Legislature, he obtained a license 
to practise law, and in the early spring of 
1837 he left New Salem on horseback and 
rode to the capital at Springfield with every- 
thing he owned in his saddlebags, to begin 
practise as a lawyer. In Springfield, he 
shared a room with a young merchant 
named Speed. Furniture was needed to the 
amount of $17. Lincoln said to Speed: “It is 
probably cheap enough; but I want to say 
that, cheap as it is, I have not the money to 
pay. But if you will credit me until Christ- 
mas, and my experiment here as a lawyer is a 
success, I will pay you then. If I fail in that, 
I will probably never pay vou at all.” And 
says Speed: “The tone of his voice was so 
melancholy that I felt then, as I think now, 
that I never saw so gloomy and melancholy 
a tace in my life.” 

Lincoln’s conscience prevented him from 
making a financial success of politics. It 
also prevented him from making a financial 


success of law. He could not defend a man 
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whom he knew to be guilty. He could not 
press an unjust claim. In both professions 
he aecumulated popularity, good-will, rep- 
utation and power, but he never converted 
his success into property, the visible sign of 
success. Consequently he had no tangible 
evidences of past achievement to buoy him 
up during intervals of failure and depression. 
His subconscious self-depreciation was like 
the dead-weight of an airplane that had to 
continue at a high speed of uninterrupted 
progress and accomplishment in order to 
keep afloat. The moment he was checked, 
he crashed. In 1840, he stumped the state 
as an Elector on the Harrison ticket, met 
Douglas, and was beaten. Says Gillespie: 
“He was conscious of his failure, and I never 
saw any man so much distressed. He begged 
to be permitted to try again.’ In Cincin- 
nati, in 1857, associated in a law case with 
Edwin M. Stanton, his future Secretary of 
War, he overheard Stanton say contemptu- 
ously, “Where did that long-armed creature 
come from? And what can he expect to do 
in this case?" He was instantly thrown into 
bottomless depression and he left Cincinnati 
declaring that he hoped he would never see 
the place again. 

To his financial failure was added his fail- 
ure in love. He found no one who appealed 
to his rather pitiful instinct of affection as 
Anne Rutledge had. After some false starts 
and agonized vacillations, he became at- 
tracted to Mary ‘Todd, apparently out of 
ambition, and won her from his political 
rival, Stephen A. Douglas. She fell ill ot 
indecision but accepted Lincoln. On the day 
set for the wedding Lincoln did not arrive 
for the ceremony. He was found, near day- 
break, wandering about. ‘Restless, gloomy, 
miserable, desperate, he seemed an object of 
pity.” He was watched closely for days, and 
all “knives and razors were removed from 
his reach.” He said: “1 am the most miser- 
able man living. If what I feel were equally 
distributed to the whole human family, there 
would not be one cheerful tace on earth. I 
must die or do better He suffered for the 
slight that he had put his fiancee 
“The never-absent idea that there is one un- 
happy whom I have contributed to make so 
—that kills my soul.” She was willing to 
condone the injury. Another wedding day 
was set. He came to the altar, Herndon writes, 
“as pale and trembling as if being driven to 
slaughter.” It was not a love match for either 
ofthem. It did not help him escape subcon- 
scious unhappiness 

He devoted himself to polities and played 

the game with great shrewdness, but his 
conscience Was opposed to the Mexican War, 
and he introduced resolutions in Con 
gress — to which he had been elected 
against it. Political defeat resulted in a 
renewed application to law find to the im- 
provement of his literary education. He was 
now a middle-aged and rather broken man 
who regarded himself as a failure. When his 
sense of unworthiness, fear of competition 
and lack of persistence prevented him from 
obtaining a position in Washington as Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, he 
wrote: “* There is nothing about me to author- 
ize me to think of a first-class office.” He 
told his partner Herndon that bis course in 
Congress had killed him politically. The 
profession of law, as he afterward said to 
Scripps, “had superseded the thought of 
polities in his mind when the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise aroused him as he had 
hever been aroused before.” 
_ Here was the sudden turning-point of his 
life. He had always believed that slavery 
Was Wrong; but, as long as its spread was 
prevented, he was willing to wait for the 
growth of public conscience to exterminate 
it. “IT confess I hate to see the poor crea- 
tures hunted down and caught and carried 
back to stripes and unrequited toil; but I 
bite my lips and keep quiet.””. (August 24, 
1855.) That is to say, his emotion of pity 
for the slave could be checked by considera- 
ions of expediency. Of all moral issues, he 
Once said to Herndon: “Such questions must 
first find lodgment with the most enlightened 
souls who stamp them with their approval. 
In God's own time, they will be organized 
lato law and thus woven into the fabric of 
our institutions.” He was satisfied to wait 
until the feeling against slavery could be 
organized. 

But by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
Promise and the events that followed, he 
Was convinced that the institution of slavery 
Was to be spread into the north, and he saw 
this as a subversion of the basic principle of 
the republic — that all men are created equal. 
the South, as he decided, was determined 
either to make slavery the law ot the land or 
to secede from the Union. The free institu- 


upon 


tions of his country were threatened by the 
one course, and its unity and strength by the 
other. That was the situation as it presented 
itself to his conscious intelligence. 

Beneath all this were the emotions of his 
subconscious mind which inspired his intel- 
ligence to action. It is not easy to express 
those emotions in intelligent words without 
appearing fantastic. It was Lincoln’s un- 
conscious defense of his own oppressed self 
that was projected into a defense of racial 
liberty. Considering him as a conscious 
intelligence, it was true of him, as he himself 
wrote of Henry Clay, that his “ predominant 
sentiment, from first to last, was a deep devo- 
tion to the cause of human liberty — a strong 
sympathy with the oppressed everywhere and 
an ardent wish for their elevation. With 
him this was a primary and all-controlling 
passion. He loved his country partly be- 
cause it was his own country and mostly 
because it was a free country; and he burned 
with a zeal for its advancement, prosperity 
and glory, because he saw in such the ad- 
vancement, prosperity and glory of human 
liberty, human right, and human nature. 
He desired the prosperity of his countrymen, 
but chiefly to show to the world that free 
men could be prosperous.’ But if we express 
this passage in terms of Lincoln's subcon- 
scious emotions, it would read: “his pre- 
dominant sentiment, from first to last, was a 
deep devotion to the cause of his own liberty 
—a sympathy with his oppressed ego and an 
ardent wish for its elevation. He loved his 
country because it was a free country, and he 
burned with a zeal for its advancement, 
prosperity and glory because he saw in such 
the advancement, prosperity and glory of his 
own liberty, his own right, and his own na- 
ture. He desired the prosperity of his coun- 
trymen to show to the world that he, as a free 
man, could be prosperous.” 

Added to this impulse. of his ego instincts, 
there was undoubtedly another subconscious 
driving emotion in Lincoln. As with so man) 
patriots, his mother country was, to his in- 
stinctive mind, his mother herself. It is 
perhaps for this reason that the personifica 
tion of a country is always a mother-image in 
patriotic drawings — Columbia, Britannia, 
la France —tkough the governments of 
those same countries are father-images, 
Uncle Sam, John Bull, Johnny Crapaud. 
Lincoln projected upon his endangered and 
unhappy country all the emotions that he 
had felt for his oppressed and melancholy 
mother and for that later embodiment of 
his mother-image, Anne Rutledge. The re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, therefore, 
aroused in him every dynamic emotion of his 
psyche, tore him loose from his static life of 
conservative adjustments, and threw him 
into the political conflict with every energy 
of mind and soul released. 

What made him so irresistible in the crisis 
was this: his enormous emotional energy was 
coolly directed by those cunning dexterities 
of intelligence which he had _pertected 
through long years of victorious attack upon 
the realities of politics and the law. He 
applied his almost unlimited psychic re- 
sources in a careful, acutely concentrated and 
consciously directed thrust upon a_ single 
objective, the defense of his country and the 
preservation of its liberties. He had a degree 
of genius that differed from Napoleon's only 
in its use: Napoleon's energy served the inner 
ego only; Lincoln served that ego torn from 
his inner psyche and transferred to the bosom 
of his country; and he served it as relig- 
iously as Moses who went one step farther 
and projected his ego into the bosom of God 
He served it with a cunning that was hidden 
by his subconsqous humility, in a disguise of 
rough simplicity, so that his opponents might 
underrate him. He served it with a winning 
trick of humor that endeared him to the 
common man, a melancholy visage that 
touched all who saw him, a projected self- 
pity that made him a father-image ot mercy 
and care to the afflicted. But chiefly he 
served it with a knowledge of men and their 
motives, a detachment from them as the 
instruments of his purpose, an unbewildered 
insulation from their confused and con- 
fusing emotions, and an appraisal of their 
weaknesses that was too scientific to be 
cynical. 

He had been engineering the human nature 
of the gang, the community, the jury-box, 
the convention and the polls. He was now 
called upon to engineer the human nature of 
a cabinet, a Congress, rival political parties, 
foreign countries, and his own nation. A few 
quotations from his more deliberate opinions 
will serve to indicate his judgment of the 
material he had to handle. “During the 
American revolution,” he writes, “the 
jealousy, envy and avarice incident to our 
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nature and so common to a state of peace, 
prosperity and conscious strength, were for a 
time in a great measure smothered and ren- 
dered inactive, while the deep-rooted prin- 
ciples of hate and the powerful motive of 
revenge, instead of being turned against each 
other, were directed exclusively against the 
British nation.” “It is not much in the 
nature of man to be driven to anything; still 
less to be driven about that which is his own 
business.’ “* Not to meet denunciation with 
denunciation, crimination with crimination 
and anathema with anathema, was to expect 
a reversal of human nature, which is God's 
decree and can never be reversed.” “* Few 
can be induced to labor exclusively for pos- 
terity, and none will do it enthusiastically. 
. Great distance in either time or space 
has wonderful power to lull and render 
quiescent the human mind.” ‘When the 
conduct of man is designed to be influenced, 
persuasion — kind unassuming persuasion — 
should be adopted. If you would win a man 
to your cause, first convince him that you 
are his sincere friend. Therein is a drop of 
honey that catches his heart which, say what 
you will, is the great highroad to his reason, 
and which, when once gained, you will find 
but little trouble in convincing him of the 
justice of your cause, if indeed that cause be 
a just one. On the contrary, assume to 
dictate to his judgment, or to command his 
action, or to mark him as one to be shunned 
or despised, and he will retreat within him- 
self, and close all the avenues to his head and 
his heart: and though your cause be naked 
truth itself, transformed to the heaviest 
lance, harder than steel, and sharper than 
steel can be made, and though you throw it 
with more than Herculean force and pre- 
cision, you shall be no more able to pierce 
him than to penetrate the hard shell of a 
tortoise with a rye straw. Such is man, and so 
must he be understood by those who would 
lead him, even to his own best interests.” 
These are not the platitudes of a chamber 
psychologist. They are the principles upon 
which he acted throughout the war. He did 
not try to rouse an unselfish enthusiasm on 
hehalf of the slaves; he sought to rally pa- 
triotic self-interest to the defense of the 
Union; and he moved no faster than his pub- 
lic support. In his cabinet and at the head 
of his armies, he used men who envied or 


despised him. He used, similarly, any 
emotion of the public mind — hatred, re- 
venge, fear, self-interest that would fur- 
ther his purpose. He accepted human nature 


as a natural phenomenon, or, as he said, as 
“God's decree’, and he did not scold it or 
repine about it or try to run counter to it. 
He merely tried to understand it so as to be 
able to take advantage of it for his ends. 

Those who, like his partner Herndon, 
appreciated the slyness of his intellectual 
cunning, supposed’ that his religiosity as 
President was assumed for public effect. 
Others have argued that he had been con- 
verted from the infidelity of his early man- 
hood just before his election to the Pres- 
idency. The truth seems to be that he began 
life with a desperate anxiety of soul from 
which he consciously escaped by arguing 
that God was merciful, that Christ had died 
to redeem mankind, and that he, himself, 
was included in the redemption. His sub- 
conscious anxiety continued — unrelieved, 
however, and he next attempted to escape it 
by seeing God as a law of Eternal Right; by 
believing that if he acted rightly he would be 
conforming to an Eternal Law that would 
save him; and by trusting to the feeling of 
his conscience to tell him when he was acting 
rightly. (This was the period of his so- 
called infidelity.) His soul-anxiety and in- 
security still persisted, and when he entered 
upon the crisis of his life, after the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, his sense of in- 
adequacy made him seek, in prayer, to align 
himself more accurately with Eternal Law. 
With his election to the Presidency he was 
driven to his knees because, as he said, he had 
“*nowhere else to go.” It was impossible 
for him to carry his enormous burden of re- 
sponsibility without dependence on a Higher 
Power. He not only sought in prayer 
to align himself with that power of right- 
ness, but he became alert for some sign to 
convince him of his correct alignment. The 
victory at Antietam was such a sign. 

Deeper than all this was another subcon- 
scious determinant. At the death of his 
mother, the loss of love probably afflicted 
him with the common death-wish of the 
unhappy child. It appeared again as the 
fear of suicide when the death of Anne 
Rutledge repeated the emotions of his 
mother's loss; and again when his desertion 
of Mary Todd restaged McNamur’s deser- 
tion of Anne Rutledge. The fear of suicide 


was a fear in his conscious mind fighting the 
subconscious death-wish. That wish cop. 
tinued to show itself intermittently as q 
conscious conviction of a tragic end awaiting 
him. Herndon saw it as the basis of Lin. 
coln’s melancholy. “Lincoln was a gloomy 
man at one moment and a joyous man the 
next; he was conscious that a terrible fate 
awaited him. He said to me, ‘T cannot help 
but believe that I shall meet with some terri- 
ble end.” This idea seized him and made him 
gloomy. At times his better nature would 
get the mastery of him, and he would be 
happy till the shadow of his fate flitted 
over him.” 

With his election to the Presidency, the 
subconscious death-wish took a new form, 
He was warned by Father Chiniquy of an 
alleged conspiracy to assassinate — him, 
According to Father Chiniquy, Lincoln 
admitted: “It seems to me that the Lord 
wants to-day, as he wanted in the days of 
Moses, another victim — a victim which He 
himself has chosen, anointed and prepared 
for the sacrifice, by raising it above the rest 
of His people. IT cannot conceal from yon 
that my impression is that Tam the victim.” 
In a later interview with an unnamed Illinois 
minister, there is an indication that at the 
dedication of the Gettysburg cemetery, he 
saw himself again as a predestined sacrifie 
and voiced that feeling obscurely in his 
speech. The sate fee ling seems to well up 
in the close of his second inaugural address 
And to the new psychology, it is this death- 
wish that inspired the dream of his own 
assassination, and the illusion of his double- 
image in the mirror, which he accepted as 
premonitions of his approaching end. The 
subconscious wish had found a way to pass 
the censorship of his conscience by becoming 
ennobled as the supreme sacrifice, to die for 
his country. 

Measured in terms of pure character, Lin- 
coln probably represents the best product 
that can be evolved from the Puritan in the 
American environment the best both in 
the individual maximation of the ego and in 
the conversion of individual power into social 
values. Personal happiness was denied him 
because of the defeat of his love-motive. He 
missed the compensation which comes of the 
approval of a mate and he missed the pro- 
tection of a close circle of intimate comrades. 
He went through life very much alone. Like 
all who emerge from insecurity, he was sensi- 
tive to the disapproval of the herd. The 
feeling of doing right is never a complete 
protection against herd criticism; there is 
always an instinctive reaction that is pain- 
ful. Lincoln developed sufficient toughness 
to endure the pain, but he did not escape it 
His death-wish, in the White House, was 
probably somewhat inspired, like any child's, 
by the desire to compel affection, for when 
he dreamed of himself as assassinated, he 
heard the people “ grieving as if their hearts 
would break.” 

He was a typical American in that bis 
soul-fear was the driving power of his energy 
and ambition; but, like Twain, he was un- 
typical in not seeking in industry an escape 
from insecurity. Unlike Twain, who as a 
boy hated school and study, he sought to 
maximate his ego by means of intellectual 
achievement; and though he never turned 
from his attacks on reality to escape into the 
dreams of art, he wrote, in his Gettysburg 
address, the finest piece of English prose that 
America has produced. His genius was the 
creation of a subconscious sense of inferiority 
as Twain's was, but the maternal influenc: 
made Lincoln pity himself, where Twain, 
because of his mother’s attitude, despised 
himself. Both were typically American in 
their use of humor. Both made the same 
typical attempt to relieve psychic anxiety 
by an intelligent philosophy; and both failed 
Twain was the happier of the two in the 
realization of a love-object, but disaster over 
took his happiness and he died in despair 
Lincoln missed the maximation of his ego in 
a happy love, but he succeeded where 
Twain failed — in identifying himself with 
the herd and losing his ego in it. Both saw 
mankind with the same unillusioned eyes: 
but where Twain despised and _ revolted, 
Lincoln accepted and forgave. And whereas 
Twain, suffering with a sense of his unworth- 
iness, continually rebelled against his child- 
hood God, Lincoln arrived at the happier 
self-abnegation of offering himself in his 
unworthiness as a scapegoat for the sins of 
his people, and was exalted in his own eyes 
by the fate impending. 


[The next article on The Ainerican Mind 

“Carnegie, Barnum and Others” by 
Harvey O'Higgins, will appear in the 
August McClure’s.| 
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Then her father said: 
Is that Will Ward’s 


a momentary pause. 


boy?” 

“Yes. He's not a boy.” 

Well, he'll come around to see me before 
there’s any engagement. Has that oc- 
curred to either of you?” 

“Oh, he'll be around. He'd have come 
to-night, but Howard Moore is having his 
bachelor dinner. I hope he doesn’t - look 
shot to pieces to-morrow. These bachelor 
things — we'd better have a dinner or 
something, mother, and announce it.” 

There had been the dinner, with a silver 
loving cup bought for the occasion, and 
thereafter to sit out its useless days on the 
Sheraton sideboard And there had been a 
trousseau and a wedding so expensive that a 
small frown of anxiety had developed be- 
Walter Wheeler's eyebrows and 
stayed there. 

For Nina’s passion for things was inherent, 
persisting after her marriage. She dis- 
counted her birthdays and Christmas in 
advance, coming around to his office a 
couple of months before the winter holidays 


tween 


and needing something badly 

“It's like this, daddy,” she would say. 
“You're going to give me a check for 
Christmas anyhow, aren't you? And _ it 
would do me more good now I simply 
can’t go to another ball.” 

* Where's your trousseau?” 


“Tt's worn out danced to rags. And 
out of date. too.” 

“T don’t understand it, Nina. You and 
le lie have a gown co#»mne Your mother 
amd I ‘ 


“You didnt have any social demands 
And wedding presents! Lf one more friend 
of mine is married , 

Ile would get out his cheek-hook and 
write a check slowly and thoughtfully, and 
tearing it off he would say 

*Now remember, Nina, this is for Christ 
mats Don't feel aggrieved when the time 
comes and you have no gift from us.” 

But he knew that when the time came, 
Margaret, his wife, would hold out almost 
to the end, and then slip into a jeweler’s and 
buy Nina something she simply couldn't 
do without 

It wasn't quite fair, he felt. It wasn't 
fair to Jim or to Elizabeth. Particularly to 
Elizaln th 

Sometimes he looked at Elizabeth with a 
little prayer in his heart, never articulate; 
that life would be good to her; that she keep 
her illusions and her dreams; that the 
soundness and wholesomeness of her might 
keep her from unhappiness. Sometimes, as 
she sat reading or sewing, with the light 
behind her shining through her soft hair, he 
saw in her a purity that was almost radiant 

Ile was in arms at once a night or two 
before Dick had invited Elizabeth to go to 
the theater, when Margaret Wheeler had 


said 

“The house was gayer when Nina was at 
home 

“Yes. And you were pretty sick of it 


Full of roistering young idiots. Piano and 
phonograph going at once, pairs of gigglers 
in the pantry at the refrigerator, pairs on 
the stairs and on the veranda, cigar-ashes 

my cigars and cigarettes over every- 
thing. and more infernal spooning going on 
than I've ever seen in my life.” 

He had resumed his newspaper, to put it 
down almost at once 

“What's that Sayre boy hanging around 
for? 

“T think he’s in love with her, Walter.” 

“Love? Any of the Sayre tribe? Jim 
Savre drank himself to death, and this boy 
is like him. And Jim Sayre wasn’t faithful 
to his wife. This boy is an — well, he’s an 
heir. That's why he was begotten.” 

Margaret Wheeler stared at him. 

“Why, Walter!” she said. “He's a nice 
boy, and he’s a gentleman.” 

“Why? Because he gets up when -you 
come into the room. Why in heaven's name 
don’t you encourage real men to come here? 
There's Dick Livingstone. He's a man.” 

Margaret hesitated 

“Walter, have you ever thought there was 
anything queer about Dick Livingstone’s 
coming he re?” 

“Darned good for the town that he did 
come.” 

** But — nobody ever dreamed that David 
and Luey had a nephew. Then he turns up, 


and they send him to medical college, and 
all that.” 

“T’ve got some relations I haven't notified 
the town I possess,”’ he said grimly 

“Well, there’s something odd I don't 
believe Henry Livingstone, the Wyoming 
brother, ever had a son.” 

“What possible foundation have you for 
a statement like that?” 

“Mrs. Cook Morgan's sister-in-law has 
been visiting her lately. She says she knew 
Henry Livingstone well years ago in the 
west, and she never heard he was married 
She says positively he was not married.” 

“And trust the Morgan woman to spread 
the good new ay he said with angry sarcasm 
“Well, suppose that’s true? Suppose Dick is 
an illegitimate child? That's the worst 
that’s implied, I dare say. That's nothing 
against Dick himself. Ul tell the world 
there’s good blood on the Livingstone side, 
anyhow.” 

“You were very particular about Wallie 
Sayre’s heredity, Walter.” 

“That's different,” he retorted, and re- 
tired into gloomy silence behind his news- 
paper. Drat these women anyhow. It was 
like some fool female to come on and rake up 
some old and defunct scandal. He'd stand 
up for Dick, if it ever came to a show-down 
He liked Dick What the devil did his 
mother matter anvhow? If this town hadn't 
had enough evidence of Dick Livingstone’s 
quality the last few years he'd better go 


elsewhere, anyhow. He 
He got up and whistled for the dog 
“Pm going to take a walk.” he said 


took a 


briefly, and went out He alwavs 
walk when things troubled him 


QO» PIE Sunday afternoon after Dick had 

rome, Elizabeth Wits tlone in hue r room 
up-stairs. On the bed lay the sort of gown 
Nina would have called a dinner dress, and 
to which Elizabeth referred as her dark blue 
Seen thus, in the room which was her own 
expre sshon, the re Wis al certain nobiliiy 
about her very simplicity, a steadiness about 
her eyes that was almost disconcerting 

“She's the saintly-looking sort that would 
go on the rocks for some man,” Nina had 
rather flippantly, “and never 
know she was shipw recked No man in the 
world could do that to me.” 

But just then Elizabeth looked totally 
unlike shipwreck. Nothing, seemed mor 
like a safe harbor than the Wheeler hous: 
that afternoon, or all the afternoons. Life 
went on, the comfortable life of an upper 
middle-class household. Candles and flowers 
on the table and a neat waitress to serve 
little, carefully-planned shopping  expedi 
tions; fine hand-sewing on dainty under 
garments for rainy days; small tributes of 
books or candy; invitations and consulta 
tions as to what to wear; choir practi-e, 4 


said onc, 


class in the Sunday school, a little work 
among the poor; the voleano which had 
been Nina overflowing elsewhere in a smart 
little house with a butler out on the Ridgely 
Road 

She looked what she was, a small and not 
uncommon \oung Wotan, steady eved and 
serene; not asking greatly but hoping much 
full of small unvisualized dreams and littl 
inarticulate prayers; Wailing, without know- 
ing that she was}waiting 

Sometimes she worried. She thought she 
ought to “do something.” A good many 
of the girls she knew wanted to do some- 
thing, but they were vague as to what. She 
felt at those times that she was not being 
very useful, and she had gone so far as to lay 
the matter before her father a couple of years 
before, when she was just cighteen 

“Just what?” he asked 

“That's it,” she had said despondentl 
“IT don’t know. I haven't any particular 
talent, you know. But I don’t think | 
ought to go on having you support me m 
idleness all my life.” 

“Well, I don’t think it likely that I'll have 
to,” he had observed, drily. “ But heres 
the point, and I think it’s important. I dont 
intend to work without some compensation, 
and my family is my compensation. You 
just hang around and make me happy, & 
you do, and you're fulfilling your econom' 
place in the nation. Don't you forget Ib 
either.” 

That had comforted her 
cided never to marry, but to hang aroun 
for the rest of her [Continued on page 53] 


She had de- 
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lnvestments Readily Convertible ho to —— 


*XPERIENCED investors when purchasing 
bonds ask for those that are “readily con- 
vertible into cash.” It is the quality of mar- 
ketability again. Now, the law of compensa- 
tion works in the investment field as well a 
elsewhere, and marketability costs something, 
| just as do safety or a high rate of income 
| Ordinarily an extreme degree of safety may | 
be had only at the cost of a high income, just 
| as an extremely high income may be had only 
at the sacrifice of safety. Likewise ready con- 
| vertibility may be had at the expense of either 
safety or income. 
Of all investments bank deposits are the 
| most quickly convertible into cash; but the 
owner pays well for the privilege in that he 
| receives only a minimum income. Sometimes 
| investors do not require ready convertibility and 
| consicde rit a useless and unnecessary expense 
| They believe there never will be an occasion 
| to resell their bonds or to borrow upon the ‘m. 
| Bonds are rendered readily convertible 
cash from three main natural causes: 
1. Intrinsic worth. 
2. Size and prominence of corporation. 
3. Shortness of life 
\ thoroughly good bond always makes its 
own market. It need not be listed on the Stock 
| Exchange or actively dealt in by many bankers 
off the Exchange. If the company is strong. 
solvent, and favorably known in its trade, if 
the ratio of debt to stock is low, if the business 
is not an ephemeral one, or likely to be wiped 
out by competition or change of invention and 
if the management is capable and 
honest, if there are no excessively large net 
current liabilities, and, finally, if the earnings 


process, 


are at the very least double the interest charges, | 


there will be no difficulty in selling a bond. 


The second factor that makes for 


ready | 


convertibility is size and prominence, The | 


larger railroad bond issues are listed not only 
on the Stock Exchange, but on the 
bourses of half a dozen European countries 
\ large corporation is naturally better known 
than a small one, and thus appeals to a wider 
of buyers. It is better known not only 
because it has a large capital but because its 


local 


cirele 


operations are wick ly extended 

Finally, 
only always have a good market 
listed, provided they have intrinsic 
There are two reasons for this condition: 

1. Short-term securities are in demand for 
banks and business men who wish to invest 
their funds until their own business demands 
them. Nervous investors who fear great future 
social and economic changes, such as socialism, 
naturally prefer short-term “stuff.” 

2 The real worth of a bond soon to be paid 
off is much better known than that of a bond 
with a long period to run. Naturally, a bond 
about to be paid off has only one market price, 
its face value, whereas a long-term bond may sell 
at almost any figure. Thus dealers buy and sell 
short-term securities without taking any risks. 

A practical method of obtaining ready con- 
vertibility into cash without paying dearly for 
it in lowered income is to divide one’s money 
into a number of different bonds or mortgages 
coming due at different times. By purchasing 
five separate bonds of $1000 each, coming due 
this year, and each of the four years thereafter, 
a man will be assured of cash in case of neces- 
sity, and yet not be compelled to accept low 
interest-bearing bonds. 

The above article is one of a dozen sound and 
informative articles on investments to be found 
in the new ninth edition of McClure's Financial 
Booklet 

HE new, revised ninth edition of McClure's 

Financial Booklet can be obtained by sending 
25 cents to McClure’s Magazine. This edition 
contains a number of new features on new devel- 
opments in finance, such as the Federal Reserve 
System, No Par Value Stock, new features of the 
Partial Payment Plan, etc. Table of contents 

How the Financial Swindler Works 

How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 

Safe Investments for Small Sums 

Safe Investments for Larger Sums 

How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 

Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 

Stocks of No Par Value 

The Partial Payment Plan 

How Part Payments are Made 

Commissions ; 

Three Principles of Investing 

How to Analyze a Bond 

Canadian Securities 

Foreign Securities 

How to Take 

vent Their Loss and Destruction 


bonds that run for a short period 


. listed or un 
worth 


Care of Securities and to Pre- | 


How to Figure the Real Return on Your Money 


Safe Bonds 

Conservative Stocks 

Investments Readily Convertible 

High Yield and Safety 

The Federal Reserve System 

What the Bank Will Do for You 

First Principles of Life Insurance 

Annuities 

\ Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on Margin 

A Financial a or Where to Go for 

More Informatio 

This booklet is invaluable to McClure readers 
who want sound expert advice. Address McClure’s 
Magazine, 25 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Guaranty 


( ) Travelers Checks 


Wise VACATIONISTS in the Great 
Outdoors—on short trips or all- 
summer tours—hesitate to carry 
their vacation money a// in cash. 


GuaARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS 
serve as the equivalent of currency 
everywhere. Unlike currency, how- 
ever, they are replaceable if lost. 
Their convenient amounts($10,$20, 
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for everyday expenses. Banks cash 
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An Income 
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ings-Investment,” sent free. 
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Stock Options. 


Investigate the advantages and money es possibill- 


| tes of this valuable method of stock tr 


No margin is required and the risk is imited % their first 


cost, Contracts scold covering any amount of stock 
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| PUTS AND CALLS 
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The Breaking Point —( ‘ontinued from page 50 


life. She earnest about 2, ent 
resolved. 

She picked up the blue dress and standing 
before her mirror, held it up before her 
It looked rather shabby, she thought, but 
the theater was not like a dance, and any- 
how it would look better at night. She had 
been thinking about next Wednesday 
evening ever since Dick Livingstone had 
gone. It seemed, somehow, frightfully im- 
portant. It was frightfully important. For 
the first time she acknowledged to herself 
that she had been fond of him, as she put it, 
for a long time. She had an odd sense, too, 
of being young and immature, and as though 
he had stooped to her from some height. 
Such as thirty -two years and being in the 
war, and having to decide about life and 
death, and so on. 

She hoped he did not think she was only a 
child. 

She heard Nina coming up the 
the click of her high heels on the hard wood 
she placed the dress on the bed again, and 
went to the window. Her father was on the 
path below, clearly headed for a walk. She 
knew then that Nina had been asking for 
something. 

Nina came in and closed the door. 
was smaller than Elizabeth and very pretty. 
Her eyebrows had been drawn to a tidy 
line, and from the top of her shining head to 
her brown suéde pumps she was exquisite 
with the hours of careful tending and careful 
dressing she gave her young body. 

She sat down on Elizabeth's bed with a 


Was quite 


stairs. At 


She 


sigh. 

“T really don’t know what te do with 
father,” she said. “* He flies off at a tangent 
over the smallest things. Elizabeth dear, 
can you lend me twenty dollars? [ll get my 
allowance on Tuesday.” 

“T can give you ten.” 

“Well, ask mother for the rest, 
You needn't say it’s for me. Ill give 
you Tuesday.” 

“I'm not going to mother, Nina 
a lot of expense this month.” 

“Then Pl borrow it from Wallie Sayre,” 
Nina said, accepting her defeat cheerfully. 
“If it was an ordinary bill it could wait, but 
I lost it at bridge and it’s got to be paid.” 

“You oughtn’t to play bridge for money,” 
Elizabeth said, a bit primly. “And if Le slic 
kne »w you borrowed from Wallace Sayre 

“Tforgot! Wallie’s down-stairs, Elizabeth 


won't you? 
it to 


She has 


Really, if he wasn’t so funny, he'd be tragic.’ 
“Why tragic? He has everything in the 
world.” 
“It you Use a little bit of sense, you can 
have them, too.” 


“T don't want things.” 

“Pooh! That’s what think 
Wallie’s a nice person. Lots of girls are mad 
about him. And he has about all the 
money there is.’ Getting no response 
from Elizabeth, she went on: “I was thinking 
it over last night. You'll have to marry 
sometime, and it isn’t as though Wallie was 
dissipated, or anything like that. 1 suppose 
he knows his way about, but they all do.” 

She gol up 

“Be nice to him, anyhow,” she said. “* He’s 
crazy about vou, and when I think of you in 
that house — it’s a wonderful house, Eliza- 
beth. His mother has a suite waiting for 
Wallie to be married before she furnishes it.”” 

Elizabeth looked around her virginal little 
room, with its painted dressing-table, its 
chintz, and its white bed, with the blue 
dress on it. 

“Tm very well satisfied as iam,” she said. 

While she smoothed her hair before the 
mirror Nina surveyed the room and her 
eyes lighted on the frock. 

“Are you still wearing that shabby old 
thing?” she demanded. “I do wish you'd 
get some proper clothes. Are you going 
some where?’ 

on m going to the theater on We dnesday 
night. 

“Who with?’ 
highly Collecnuial 

“With Doctor Livingstone.” 

“Are you joking?” Nina demanded. 

“Joking? Of course not.’ 

Nina sat down again on the bed, her eyes 
on her sister, curious and not a little appre- 
hensive, 

“It’s the first time it’s ever happened, to 
my knowledge,” she declared. ‘I know he’s 
avoided me like poison. I thought he hated 
Women. You know Clare Rossiter is — — 

Elizabeth turned suddenly. 

“Clare is ridiculous,’ she said. “She 
hasn't any reserve, or dignity, or anything 
else. And I don’t see what my going to the 


you now 


Nina in her tamily was 


‘theate rr with Dick Livi ingstone has to do with 


her, anyhow.” 

Nina raised her carefully plucked eye- 
brows. 

“Really!” she said. “You needn't jump 
down my throat, you know.’ She con- 
sidered, her eyes on her sister. “Don’t go 
and throw yourself away on Dick Living- 
stone, Sis. You're too good-looking, and he 
hasn’t a cent. A suburban practise, out all 
night, that tumble-down old house and two 
old people hung around your neck, for 
Doctor David is letting go pretty fast. It 
just won't do. Besides, there’s a story going 
the rounds about him, that - 

“IT don’t want to hear it.” 

She went to the door and opened it. 

“I’ve hardly spoken a dozen words to him 
in my life. But just remember this. When 
I do find the man I want to marry, I shall 
make up my own mind. As you did,”’ she 
added as a parting shot. 

She was rather sorry as she went down 
the stairs. She had begun to suspect what 
the family never guessed, that Nina was 
not very happy. More and more she saw in 
Nina’s passion for clothes and gaiety, for 
small possessions, an attempt to substitute 
them for real things. She even suspected 
that sometimes Nina was a little lonely. 

Wallie Sayre rose from a deep chair as she 
entered the living-room. 

“Hello,” he said, “I was on the point of 
asking Central to give me this number so I 
could get you on the up-stairs telephone.” 

“Nina and I were talking. I'm sorry.” 

Wallie, in spite of Walter Wheeler's opin- 
ion of him, was an engaging youth with a wide 
smile, an air of careless well-being, and an 
obstinate jaw. What he wanted he went 
after and generally secured, and Elizibeth, 
enlightened by Nina, began to have a small 
anxious feeling that afternoon that what he 
wanted just now happened to be herself. 

“Nina coming down?” he asked. 

“eT suppose so, Why: r 

“You couldn't pass the word along that 
you are going to be engaged for the next half- 
hour?” 

“T might, but I certainly don’t intend to.” 
OU are as hard to isolate —as a 

germ,” he complained. “I gave up a 
perfectly good goif game to see you, and as 
vour father generally calls the dog the 
moment I appear and goes for a walk, I 
thought I might see you alone.” 

You're seeing me alone now, you know.” 

Suddenly he leaned over and catching up 
her hand, kissed it. 

“You're so 


as a 


and sweet,” he said. 
“[—I wish you liked me a little.” He 
smiled up at her, rather wistfully. “I 
never knew any one quite like you.” 

She drew her hand away. Something Nina 
had said —that he knew his way about 
came into her mind, and made her uncom- 
fortable. Back of him, suddenly, was that 
strange and mysterious region where men of 
his sort lived their furtive man-life, where 
they knew their way about. She had no 
curiosity nor interest, but the mere fact of its 
existence as revealed by Nina, repelled her. 

‘There are plenty like me,” she said. 
“Don't be silly, Wallie. I hate having my 
hand kissed.” 

“IT wonder.” he 
“whether that’s really true, 
just hate having me do it?” 

When Nina came in he was drawing a 
rough sketch of his new power boat. 

Nina’s delay was explained by the ap- 
pearance, a few minutes later, of a rather 
sullen Annie with a tea tray. Afternoon tea 
was not a Wheeler institution, but was 
notoriously a Sayre one. And Nina believed 
in putting one’s best foot foremost, even 
when that resulted in a state of unstable 
domestic equilibrium. 

“Put in a word for me, Nina,” Wallie 
begged. “I intend to ask Elizabeth to go 
to the theater this week, and I think she is 
going to refuse.” 

“What's the play?” Nina inquired negli- 
gently. She was privately determining that 
her mother needed a tea cart and a new tea 
service. 

“*The Valley.” Not that the play mat- 
ters. It’s Beverly Carlysle.” 

“T thought she was dead, or something.” 

“Or something is right. She retired years 
ago, at the top of her success. She was a 
howling beauty, I'm told. I never saw her. 
There was some queer story. I’ve forgotten 
it. Iwasa kid then. How about it, Eliza- 
beth?” 

“Tm sorry. 


cool 


observed shrewdly, 
or Whether you 


I’m going Wednesday night.” 
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Can You Create a Photoplay? 





HE Palmes Plan of Instruction’ in 
Photoplay Writing now introduces a 
new method of discovering in men and 


of CREATIVE 


women the presence 
IMAGINATION. 

If you have it in you, you should de- 
velop it. If you lack it, you should give 
up the idea of ever writing photoplays. 

This simple test comes to you in the 
form of a confidential questionnaire pre- 
pared especially for us by Professor 
Malcolm Shaw MacLean, former in- 
structor in short story writing at North- 
western University and University of 
Minnesota, in collaboration with H. H. 
Van Loan, America’s most prolific photo- 
play writer. 


A Home Test 


Without Expense 


4 those who answer it successfully will be 
offered an opportunity to obtain competent 
training in photoplay authorship through the 
Department of Education of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 

We will tell you frankly if you have or if you 
lack the essentials—for this institution serves the 
great producers who buy photoplays, as well as 
those who wish to learn the art of writing them; 
and, therefore, must seek only those who are fitted 
for success. 


The motion picture industry is seeking every- 
where and earnestly for new writers and you need 








Neither could Martha Lord—at 
least so she thought until— 


Martha Lord, a “novice,” did not know 
that she could write a photoplay, but she de- 
sired to try, and so decided that she would. 
Six weeks later she sold her first play, ‘‘Hold 
Your Husband,” to Selznick. 

Then began a brilliant mew career for her, 
for this was but the forerunner of several ‘‘un- 
dreamed of" successes. 

Can you do as well as she—will you, 
or woman, make a simple test to try 
fitness—free? 


man 
your 


Several thousand 
year and you need 


not have “made a name.” 
new plav« are needed every 
not have uterary ability. 

If you have acceptable ideas and will learn to 
put them into the form that producers require 
in a scenario before they will even read the play, 
you will have an ample market for your work. 
The Palmer Plan teaches that form to those 
having creative imagination. 


Home Study--Spare Time 


Behind this course, on the advisory council, 
stand such leaders in the motion picture industry 
as Cecil B. DeMille, director-general Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation; Thos. H. Ince, head 
of the Ince Studios; Rob Wagner, writer for the 
Saturday Evening Post; and Lois Weber, fore- 
most director among women. 

Learn if you can write photoplays by sending 
for this interesting, confidential test. It is worth 
two cents to know. Send coupon for it. 


Palmer Photoplay Corp., 
Department of Education, 
2601 I. W. Hellman Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me your New-Method Confidential 
Questionnaire, which I am to fill out and return 
to you for your perusal and subsequent advice to 
me without charge. If successful, [| am to re- 
ceive further information about the Palmer 
Home Study Plan without any obligation on 
my part to enroll for the course. 


Name " 
(7 a | 
Address 
City State saci 
All Correspondence Strictly confide ntial. J 




















Corn Enders 


the old sort—and the new 


Corns used to be treated by 
fakers. 


But science has found a better 
way to treat corns. And millions 
have adopted it. 


The modern way is Blue-jay 
—liquid or plaster. A famous 
chemist perfected it. This great 
surgical dressing house pre- 
pares it. 


Blue-jay is applied by a touch. 
The corn pain ends instantly. 
Then the corn is gently loosened. 
In a little while it comes out. 


It is folly to pare corns or to 
treat them in unscientific ways. 
This new way is ending some 20 
million corns a year. It will end 
yours any time you let it. 

Prove this tonight. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Also Blue-jay Foot Soap Blue-jay Foot Powder 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago 


Blue-jay Foot Relief 
New York Toronto 


Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Keeps the Hair Wavy, 
Glossy and Beautiful 


‘Il often find Liquid Silmerine valuable in 
my work, especially when 1 am in a hurry 
to arrange my « iffure, and particularly for 
scenea where I must “look my prettiest’, It 
imparts that lovely sheen or Justre whieh 
shows to such advantage (LL4 
under changing lights." (ay 
Many other popular screen stars praise the 
virtues of this unique product. 

Liquid Silmerine 

large bottle, . 


$1.00 « 
Parker-Belmont 


Rose Compact 1.00 
Parker-Belmont 
Powder Compact 1.00 


Powdered Tarkroot 
(face rester) 
Powdered Barriflower 
(depilatory ‘ 1 
These preparations obtain- 
‘able at drug stores and 
toilet counte rs every where 
A great many women now 
consider Liquid Silmerine 
a real necessity. Splendid 
as a dressing, as well as 
for keeping the hair curly 
and wavy. Pleasant to us« 
Is neithersticky r greasy. 
Perfectly harmless. Have 
you tried it? 


[ Parker, Belmont & Co. 





134 Madison Street. Chicago 
Ne OT ae 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 





Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a repres¢ * itive in each community. 
Write for booklet fully desc ribing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 239, Chicago or Philadelphia 














Blank Cartridge | Pistol 


REVOLVER STYLE 











loaded it may Prove just as ef- 
fective as a real revolver with 
out dan er to! fo, It takes th e 
standar fa re Blank Car- 
tridges obtainable everywhere. A Gre at Pe Pro- 
m Against Burgiars, Tra ind Do; 
ou can have it lying boctentine nut the danger 
ettached to o Rhee fe fevelve rs 
make and supe feoy 32 Cal .00, it~ 
paid. Blank ce Corvridge 2 Cal. shipped by 
express 50 cents 
JONRSOM SMITHS i ieee ry Halsted St., Dept. 


‘Become a Specialist in 


ccountancy’ 


for Gindia erieteoce 
most on Ad ite kindin existence. 





478 CHIcaso 
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International Recountante Society, Inc. 
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and he was 
comment 


He looked downeast over that, 
curious, too” But he made no 
save: 

“Well, better luck next time.” 

“Just imagine,” said Nina. “She's going 
with Dick Livingstone. Can you imagine 
it?” 

But Wallace could and did. He 


Sayre 


had rather a stricken moment, too. Of 
course there might be nothing to it, but on 
the other hand, there very well might. And 


Livingstone was the sort to attract the tem- 
inine woman; he had gravity and respon- 
sibility. He was older, and that flat- 
tered a girl. 

“He's not a bit attractive,’ Nina was say- 
ing. “Quiet, and — well, I don’t suppose he 
knows what he’s got on.” 

Wallie was watching Elizabeth. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, with mas- 
culine fairness. “He's a good sort, and he's 
pretty much of a man.”, 

He was quite sure that the look Elizabeth 
gave him was grateful. 


too, 


E WENT soon after that, keeping up an 

appearance of gaiety to the end, and 
very careful to hope that Elizabeth would 
enjoy the play 

“She's a wonder, they say,” he said from 
the doorway. “Take two hankies along, for 
it’s got more tears than * East Lynne’ and 
*TheOld Homestead’ put together.” 

He went out, holding himself very erect 
and looking particularly cheerful until he 
reached the corner. There, however, he 
slumped, and it was a rather despondent 
young man who stood, sometime later, on the 


center of the deserted bridge over the small 
river, and surveyed the water with moody 
eve s 

In the dusky living-room Nina was speak- 
ing her mind 

“You treat him like a dog,’ she said. “Oh, 


I know you're civil to him, but if any man 


looked at me the way Wallie looks at you I 


don't know, though,” she added, thought- 
fully. “It may be that that is why he is so 
keen It may be gounl tactics Most girls 


fall for him with a crash.’ 

But when she glanced at Elizabeth she saw 
that she had not heard. Her eyes were fixed 
on something in the street beyond the win- 
dow. Nina looked out. With a considerabk 
rattle of loose joints and four extraordinar- 
ily worn tires, the Livingstone car was going 
by. 


David did not sle« Pp well that night He 
had not had his golf after all, for the Homer 
baby had sent out his advance notice early 
in the afternoon, and had himself arrived on 
Sunday evening, at the hour when Minnie 
was winding her clock and preparing to retire 
early for the Monday washing, and the 
Sayre butler was announcing dinner. Dick 
had come in, at ten o'clock, weary and tri- 
umphant, to announce that Richard Living- 
stone Homer, sex male, color white, weight 
nine pounds, had been safely delivered into 
this vale of tears. 

David lay in the great walnut bed which 
had been his mother’s and read his prayer 
book by the light of his evening lamp. He 
read the Evening Prayer and the Litany, and 
then at last he resorted to the thirty-nine 
articles, which usually had a soporific effect 
on him. But it was no good. 

He got up and took to pacing his room, a 
portly, solid old figure in striped pajamas, 
and the pair of knitted bedroom slippers 
which were always Mrs. Morgan’s Christ- 
mas offering. “To Doctor David, with love 
and a merry Xmas, from Angeline Morgan.” 

At last he got his keys from his trousers’ 
pocket and padded softly down the stairs and 
into his office. Hle drew the shade and 
turned on the lights. Around him was the 
accumulated professional impedimenta of 
many years; the old-fashioned — surgical 
chair; the corner which had been 
designed for china, and which held his instru- 
ments; the bookcase; his framed diplomas on 
the wall, their signatures faded, their seals 
a little dingy; his desk, from which Dick had 
removed the old ledger which had held those 
erratic records from which, when he needed 
money, he had been wont — and reluctant — 
to make out his bills. 

Beyond lay Dick's office, a neat place of 
shining linoleum and small glass stands, 
highly modern and business-like. Beyond 
the office and opening from it was his labor — 
atory, which had been the fruit closet once, 
and into which Dick on occasion retired to 
fuss with slides and tubes and stains and a 
microscope. 

Sometimes he called David in, and talked 
at length and with enthusiasm, about such 
human interest things as the staphylococcus 


ck yet 


pyogenes aureus, and the Friedlander bacillus. 
The older man would listen, but his eyes were 
oftener on Dick than on the microscope or 
the slide. 

David went to the bookcase and got down 
a large book, much worn, and carried it to his 
desk. . .. 

An hour or so later he heard footsteps in 
the hall and closed the book hastily. It was 
Lucy Crosby, a wadded dressing-gown over 
her night dress and a glass of hot milk in her 
hand. 

“You drink this and come to bed, David,” 
she said peremptorily. “Ive been lying up- 
stairs waiting for you to come up, and I need 
some sleep.” 

He had had no sort of hope that she would 
not notice the book. 

“| just got to thinking things over, Lucy,” 
he explained, his tone apologetic. “* There's 
no use pretending ['m not worried. I am.” 

* Well, it’s in God's hands,”’ she said, quite 
simply. ‘Take this up and drink it slowly. 
If you gulp it down it makes a lump in your 
stomach.” 

She stood by while 
in the bookcase and put out the lights. 


he replaced the hook 
Then 


in the darkness she preceded him up the 
stairs, 

“You'd better take the milk yourself, 
Lucy,” he said. “You're not sleeping 
either.” 

“T've had some. Good night.” 


He went in and sitting on the side of his 
bed, sipped his milk. Luey was right. It 
Was not in their hands. He had the feeling 
all at once of having relinquished a great 
burden. He crawled into bed and was 
almost instantly asleep. 

So something after midnight found David 
and Luey on her knees. It found 

dreamlessly unconscious in her 
white bed, and Dick Livingstone asleep also, 
but in his clothing, and in a chair by the win- 
Inthe light from a street lamp his face 

lines of fatigue 
line "s only reve ‘ale “ll whe n during shee U a man 
casts off the mask with which he protects 
his soul against even loving eves 

But midnight found others awake. It 
found Nina, for instanee, in her draped 
French bed, consulting her jeweled watch and 
listening for Leslie’s return from the coun- 
try club. An angry and rather heart-sick 
Nina. And it found the night editor of one 
of the morning papers drinking a cup of coffee 
that a had brought in, and running 
through a mass of copy on his desk. He 
picked up several sheets of paper, with a 
photograph clamped to them, and = ran 
through them quickly. A man ina soft hat, 
sitting on the desk, watched him idly. 

“ Beverly Carlysle,” commented the night 
editor. “Back with bells on!” He took 
up the photograph. “Doesn't look much 
older, does she? It’s a queer world.” 

Louis Bassett, star reporter and feature 
writer of the Times-Republican, smiled 
reminiscently. 

“She was a wonder,” he said. “I inter- 
viewed her once, and I was crazy about her. 
She had the stage set for me, all right. The 
papers had been full of the incident of Jud 
Clark and the night he lined up fifteen 
Johnnies in the lobby, each with a bouquet as 
big as a tub, all of them in top hats and 
Inverness coats, standing in a row. She 
played up the heavy domestic for me, was 
knitting or sewing, I forget.” 

“Fell for her, did you?” 

“Did I! That was ten years ago, and I'm 
not sure I'm over it yet.” 

“Probably that’s the reason,” said the 
city editor, drily. “*Go and see her, and get 
over it. Get her views on the stage and 
morality, for next Sunday. Williams would 
he cTazy about it.” 

He finished his coffee. 

“You might ask her, too, what she thinks 
has become of Judson Clark,” he added. 
“I have an idea she knows, if any one does.” 

Bassett stared at him. 

“You're joking, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. But it would make a darned good 
story.” 


sleeping, 
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Klizabeth 


dlow 


showed | and nervous stress, 


boy 


When he finished medical college Dick 
Livingstone had found, like other men, that 
the two paths of ambition and duty were par- 
allel and did not meet. Along one lay his 
desire to focus all his energy in one direction, 
to follow disease into the laboratory instead 
of the sick-room, and there to fight its unsung 
battles. And win. He felt that he would 
win. 

Along the other lay David. 

It was not until he had completed his 
course and come home that he had realized 
that David was growing old. Even then he 
might have felt that, by the time David was 
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compelled to relinquish his hold on his 
practise, he himself would be sufficie ntly 
established to take over the support of the 
household. But here there was interposed q 
new element, one he had not counted on, 
David was fiercely jealous of his practise: 
the thought that it might pass into new and 
alien hands was bitter to him. To hand it 
down to his adopted son was one thing: to 
pass it over to some “young whipy« r-snap- 
per” was another. 

Nor were David’s motives selfish or yn. 
worthy. His patients were his friends. He 
had a sense of responsibility to them, and 
very little faith in the new modern methods, 
He thought there was a great deal of tom. 
foolery about them, and he viewed the 
gradual loss of faith in drugs with alarm, 
When Dick wore rubber gloves during their 
first obstetric together, he snorted, 

“T’ve delivered about half the population 
of this town,” he said, “and slapped ‘em 
to make ‘em breathe with my own bare 


case 


hands. And I'm still here and so are they.” 
For by that time Dick had made his 
decision. He could not abandon David 


For him then and thereafter the routine of 4 
general practise in a suburban town, the 
long hours, the varied responsibilities, the 
feeling he had sometimes that by doing many 
things passably he was doing none of them 
well. But for compensation he had old 
David's content and greater leisure, and 
Lucy Crosby's unspoken gratitude and love 

Now and then he chafed a little, when he 
read some article in a medical journal by 
of his fellow enthusiasts, or when, in 


one 
France, he saw men younger than himself 
obtaining an experience in their several 


specialties that would enable them to reach 
fields at home. But mostly he 
content, or at least resigned. He was build- 
ing up the Livingstone practise, and his one 
anxiety was lest the time should come when 
asked for Doctor Dick than 


wide Was 


more patients 
for Doctor David Ile did not want David 
hurt 

\fter ten years the strangeness of his 
situation had ceased to be strange \lways 


he meant some time to go back to Norada. 
and there to clear up certain things, but it 
and he had very litth 


was a long journey, 
time. And, as the years went on, the past 
seemed unimportant compared with the 
present. He gave little thought to the 
future. Then, suddenly, his entire attention 
became focused on the future 

Just when he had fallen in love with 
Elizabeth Wheeler he did not know. He 
had gone away to the war, leaving her a 
little girl, apparentl) , and he had come back 
to find her a woman He did not even 
know he was in love, at first. It was when, 
one day, he found himself driving past th 
Wheeler house without occasion that he 


began to grow uneasy. 

The future at once became extraordinarily 
important and so also, but somewhat less 
vitally, the past. Had he the right to 
marry, if he could make her care for him? 


window the 
arrival, 
meant 


in his chair by the 
after the Homer baby’s 
and faced his situation. Marriage 
many things. It meant love and companion- 
ship, but it alsomeant, should mean, children 
Had he the right to go ahead and live his 
life fully and happily? Was there any 
chance that, out of the years behind him, 
there would some forgotten thing. 
some taint or incident, to spoil the carefully 
woven fabric of his life? 

Not his life. Hers. 

On the Monday night after he had asked 
Elizabeth to go to the theater, he went inte 
David's office and closed the door. Luey, 
alive to every movement in the old house, 
heard him go in and, rocking in her chair 
overhead, her hands idle in her lap, waited 

_in tense anxiety for the interview to end 
She thought she knew what Dick would 
ask, and David would answer. And, in 4 
way, David would be right. Dick, fine, 
lovable, upstanding Dick, had a right to the 
things other men had, to love and a home of 
his own, to children, to his own full life. 

But suppose Dick insisted on clearing 
everything up before he married? For to 
Lucy it was unthinkable that any girl in 
her senses would refuse him. Suppose he 
went back to Norada? He had not changed 
greatly in ten years. He had been well- 
known there, a conspicuous figure. 

Her mind began to turn on the possibility 
of keeping him away from Norada. 

Some time later she heard the office door 
open and then close with Dick’s characte ris- 
tic slam. He came up the stairs, two at 4 
time as was his custom, and knocked at her 
door. When he came in she saw what 
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avid’s answer had been, and she 
David 
her eyes for an instant. 


for 


closed 


“Put on your things,” he said gaily, 

“and we'll take a ride on the hill-tops. 
I’ve arranged for a moon. 

And when she hesitated: 

“It makes you sleep, you know. I’m 


going, if I have to ride alone and talk to an 
imaginary lady beside me.” 

She rather imagined that that had been 
his first idea, modified by his thought of her. 
She went over and put a wrinkled hand on 
his arm. 

“You 
wistfully. 

“T am happy, Aunt Lucy,” 
and bending over, kissed her. 

On Wednesday he was in a state of alter- 
nating high spirits and periods of silence. 
Even Minnie noticed it. 

“Mr. Dick’s that queer I hardly know 
how to take him,"’ she said to Lucy. “He 
came back and asked for noodle soup, and 
he put about all the hardware in the kitchen 
on him and said he was a knight in armor 
And when I took the soup in he didn't 
eat it.” 

It was when he 
night that Luey’s fears were realized. 


look Dick,” she said 


happy, 


he replied, 


was ready to go out that 


came in, as usual, when anything unusual 
was afoot, to let her look him over. He 
knew that she waited for him, to give his 


tie a final pat, to inspect the laundering of 

his shirt bosom, to pick imaginary threads 

off his dinner coat 
“Well?” he said, hue fr, 


before 


standing 
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**How’s this? Art 
Crosby?” 


“Tl brush 


can do no more, Mrs. 
she said, and 
brought the brush. He stooped to her, 
according to the little ceremony she had 
established, and she made little dabs at his 
speckless back. “There, that’s better.” 

He straightened. 

“How do you think David is?” 
unexpectedly. 

“ Better than he has been in years. Why?” 

“Because I'm thinking of taking a little trip. 
Only ten days,” he added, seeing her face. 
“You could house-clean my office while I'm 
away. You know you've been wanting to.” 

She dropped the brush, and he stooped to 
pick it up. That gave her a moment. 

“Where?” she managed. 

‘To Dry River, by way of Norada.”’ 

“Why should you go back there?” she 
asked, in a carefully suppressed voice. “* Why 
don’t you go east? You've wanted to go 
back to Johns Hopkins for months.” 

“On the other hand, why shouldn't I go 
back to Norada?” he asked, with an affeec- 
tation of lightness. Then he put his hand on 
her shoulder. “Why shouldn't I go back 
and clear things up in my own mind? Why 
shouldn't I find out, for instance, that I am 
a free man?” 

“You are free.” 

“T've got to know,” he s 
gedly. “ can’t take a chance. . I be lie ve I 
am. I believe David, of course. But any- 
how I'd like to see the ranch. I want to see 
Maggie Donaldson nj 


your back,” 


he asked, 


said, almost dog- 


A Matter of Medicine 


behind his moccasins Phe otter fought shy 
of his traps, the bear and panther of his rifle 


Even the raccoons were few, and the bob-cats 
lean and mangy. This year, he knew, his 
pelts would bring him little profit 

The deer were unusually shy and an early 
spell of rains had drowned out the young 


Therefore, hunger sat often beside 
and leered at him behind its 


turkeys. 
his camp-fire 
pallid mask 

Still he persisted, confident in himself and 
the “hunting-medicine ” of Jimmy Bow-legs 
that, until now, had never failed him 

One night after supper he tightened his 
belt and squatted down, his back against a 
stump, thinking of this “medicine, and 
wondering if it was good 

Behind him a hummock towered, dark and 


sinister, tier on tier of shadowed foliage 
through which white cypress gleamed like 
dead men’s bones. Ahead the firelight, and 
the endless flat-woods, pine, palmetto, and 


sWitch-grass stretching out into the night 

So he sat, half-dreaming. while the twisting 
flames shot up between the light-wood, and 
the stars came out one by one over the forest 

Something stirred the palmetto fronds at 
his left. Probably an opo: sum or prowling 
bob-cat in search of the remains of his supper 

John Tom reflected that) the creature 
would have small pickings. 

The fire paled, then brightened suddenly 
as the last log broke and fell amid a shower 
of sparks. 

The thing in the shadows moved stealthily 
Over the Indian stole an uncanny feeling that 


he was being watched Again came the 
cautious rustling behind the underbrush 

He lifted his Winchester and threw the 
lever forward, his left hand fumbling along 
his belt among shells that) stuck in’ the 
swelling leather One was loose and he 


shoved it hurriedly into the chamber 

The noise had ceased. Presently he heard 
it again; this time nearer. 

He snapped his weapon shut As the 
breech-block fell into place menacing 
snarl came from the bushes at his right. 

Quick as a flash he wheeled and hurled a 
Pine-knot crashing through the palmettos 
Out of them a panther bounded, ears back, 
eyes narrowed to slits of fire. 

He knew there was plenty of.time. A half- 
minute at least until the brute that crouched 
snarling and spitting at his feet would muster 
courage for the final attack. 

He raised his rifle deliberately, peering 
along the sights. Behind those blazing eyes 
he watched the fear go and the light of mur- 
der take its place. He saw the muscles sud- 
denly contract along the tawny body; sensed 
the spring that was coming, and pulled the 
trigger. 

The hammer fell with a sharp click. Over 
the Indian swept a wave of horror as he 
remembered the loosened cartridge; third, 
\ ft-hand loop. 


a low, 


He had loaded with the medicine of Doctor 
Jimmy Bow-legs 

Strange voices were speaking 

* Dead?” 

“Oughter be 

Can't tell 

an Indian.” 

“TT reckon so, Doc. Like ter see 

“Help me turn him over. 


It’s harder to kill a eat than 


anyways.” 


Some one was pulling at his feet. A pair 
of arms slipped beneath him and lifted 
vently. A hand fumbled in the breast of his 


hunting shirt 
Presently he heard again the slow 
dri aw. 
“still goin : 
“Yes.” 
“He's messed up awful bad.” 
“IT know it. Get me some water from the 
branch.” 
\ dog whined and shoved a cold nose into 
the Indian's palm 
“Thi, get out of that, Tramp,” said the 
voice. The hands were traveling rapidly and 
systematically over his body, strong sensitive 


“cracker” 


Don 


fingers that seemed to know exactly what 
they were doing. They were unbelievably 
gentle. 

HEIR owner spoke again, as if talking to 


himself. 
‘Three ribs, shoulder and left 
. left ear chewed to ribbons . . . 
ally mauled about face and neck.” 
A cloth soaked in tepid water Was passed 
over his face. He moaned and unclosed his 


forearm 
gener- 


eves 


\ white man was bending ever him, young, 


bronzed, with kindly, near-sighted eyes. 
John Tom knew somehow that the hands 
belonged to him. Behind this man he could 
see a “eracker, with a non-committal ex- 


pression, holding a hat from which water was 


leaking steadily. Two shot-guns — siood 
igainst a jack-pine, and a_liver-and-white 
pomler lay beside them, one ear cox ked, 
vatehing the proceedings. 

The young man said pleasaitly : 

“Don't worry, my Seminole tree-lynx, 


vou've got eight lives yet.” 
* He began to wash the clotted blood from 
John Tom's forearm, and the latter winced 
and drew it away. 

“Tlurt very much?” 


“Ojus,” admitted John Tom, extending 
the shattered wrist again. 
“Where most?” 


* All over.” 

The young man drew from his pocket a 
flat leather case, full of bottles. From one of 
these he poured a few drops into a cup which 
he mixed with water from the “cracker’s” 
hat. 

* Drink this,” 

“What that?” 


“Just an opiate.” 


he said. 


“She’s not at the ranch 
died, you know.” 

“T have an idea I can find her,” 
“T'll make a good try, anyhow.” 


he said 


When he had gone she got her salts bottle 
Her heart was 


and lay down on her bed. 
hammering wildly. 
Elizabeth was waiting for him in the living 
room, in the midst of her family 
looked absurdly young and very lovely, 


old to her, and that—heaven save the mark! 
that she looked up to him. He considered 
the blue dress the height of fashion and the 
mold of form, and having taken off his over- 
coat in the hall, tried to put on Mr. Wheeler's 
instead in his excitement. Also, 
very dignified after the overcoat incident, 
and making an exit which should. conceal 
his wild exultation and show only polite 
pleasure, he stumbled over Micky, so that 
they finally departed to a series of staccato 
yelps. 

He felt very hot and slightly ridiculous as 
he tucked Elizabeth into the httle car, being 
very particular about her feet, and starting 
with extreme care, so as not to jar her. But 
also he had the feeling of being entrusted 
temporarily with something infinitely pre- 
cious, and very, very dear. Something that 
must never suffer or be hurt 


[The next instalment of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s absorbing novel, “The Break. 
ing Point”, will in the August 
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“Me not know.” 
“It's medicine. Take it, and hurt go away 
quick.” 


“Medicine? You doctor?” 

“Tm the white doctor from Immokalee,” 
said the young man. 

* Medicine, not like ‘em. 
Tom, and closed his eyes. 

Presently he opened them again. The long 
shadows of the pines seemed to trouble him 

“Sun come up?” he asked. 

“Sun go down soon. Very 
medicine and try to sleep.” 

But the Indian only shook his head, and 
started the blood flowing afresh. After a few 
minutes he began to moan and stir restlessly 
Inte his cheeks crept the flush of fever. 

The doctor took out a hypodermic needle 
and screwed the syringe into place. 

John Tom's moaning had become con- 
fused and indistinct. Over and over again 
he muttered the same word. 

* Echaw. Echaw. . 

“He wants his rifle.” said the “cracker.” 

“Let him have it,’ the doctor replied, and 
when the guide had found the weapon half 
buried among the pine needles and laid it 
across his knees, John Tom grunted in satis- 
faction and felt for the lever with his unin 
jured hand. 

The slide flew back and a shell-case 
spinning off into the underbrush. 

“Cracker” and doctor glanced question- 


John 


muttered 


late. Take 


Echaw.” 


went 


ingly at each other. The former merely 
shrugged his shoulders. The latter turned 


again to his hypodermic. 

But he never used it, 
tainted dead away, 
his knees. 

Twenty fect to the right a bit of brass 
gleamed dully where the dying sunlight fil- 
tered between the palmetto-fronds. 

So passed the medicine of Jimmy 
legs, maker of magic. 


for the Indian had 
with his rifle open across 


Bow- 


Four months had passed since a young 
doctor and his guide, quail-shooting in the 
flat-woods beyond Immokalee, had brought 
back a half-dead Seminole, mauled, fever- 
stricken, raving, slung in a hammock of 
coats and cypress-poles. 

Billy Osceola, who had come to town on 
one of his periodical trading expeditions, got 
wind of what had happened, and came to see 
his friend. 

He found him propped up with pillows, 
reading a spelling-book. The doctor was 
with him. 

John Tom beamed upon him as he en- 
tered. 

“Me = spell littly 
nounced cheerfully. 
ojus.” 

He pulled a table to the bedside, picked a 
sheet of paper and ¢ pencil from it, and 
began to trace characters, while Billy 
Osceola gazed in open-mouthed admiration. 


bit already.” he an- 
“Bimeby me spell good 


Her husband 


She 
and 
he had a momentary misgiving, that he was 


becoming 
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“They made him manager oy ata 


fine increase in salary. He’s the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since 
January. And all were picked for the 
same reason—they had studied in spare 
time with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools and learned to do some one 
thing better than the rest of us. 


“T've thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man 
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“MR. JOHN TOM ALLIGATOR, SEM- 
INOLE INDI AN,” he wrote. “ MY HOME, 
CHOKOLOSKEE, FLORIDA.” 

He finished with his own signature, 
badly -drawn alligator on a palmetto log, and 
glanced proudly over his work. 

“You think Tana like?” he asked. 

Billy Osceola nodded hesitatingly. 

“Maybe you not know.” 

**Me know lots’ now. White man teach. 
I learn. Bimeby mawbeso learn so much as 
Tana.” 

The doctor laughed. He had grown very 
fond of his red patient and pupil. 

“Your friend is easy to teach. 
and talk, because he isn’t strong enough to 
stand a very long visit.” 

John Tom inquired the latest news. Fora 
few minutes Billy talked rapidly. then he 
hesitated. 

“You know about Tana?” 

John Tom sat up with a jerk. 

“She marry?” 

“No. She got lots chance though. All 
Indian want marry Tana. She no want ‘em.” 

A sigh of relief from John Tom. 

Billy Osceola went on. 

“She sic k now, all same die soon % 

The young doctor moved like a flash but 
John Tom had been quicker, and he found 
himself clutching only an armful of empty 
hed-clothes. The young doctor sprang to 
his feet. 

“Man!” he gasped. 
enough to stand yet.” 

But John Tom had already lurched to the 
chair where his clothes lay, and slippx di the 
night-shirt from his shoulders 

The physician caught him by the arm, felt 
the soft muscles tighten suddenly, and shut 


“You're not strong 


his eves, thinking he sensed a blow about to 
fall 
“Cre hack into bed You'll kill vourself.” 
John Tom turned a distorted face to his; 
ind, as the Indian stood there, magnificent 
in his savage nakedness, there flashed inte 
the young physician’s mind a story of long 


wo: the great Osceola must have looked 


like that when he flung his knife quivering 
into the treaty table and laughed at the bavo- 


nets of Jessup s infantry. 
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shirt-front. He had put two bars of choco- 
late there before starting. Presently he 
found them and handed one to the young 
doctor. The other he began to divide. Sud- 
denly he shrugged his shoulders, tossed the 
whole cake over to his friend, and picked up 
the setting-pole again. 

They beached the dugout by starlight, 
among the reeds below the camping ground. 
Yellow Tiger's people had been drying fish 
and the air was heavy with the stench of 
rotting entrails. The huts were silent. 
Here and there fires flickered and smoke- 
shrouded figures came and went between 
incessantly. 

John Tom disembarked first and. led the 
way. The doctor followed. Billy Osceola 
reluctantly brought up the rear. 

They found Tana very white and still upon 
a heap of palmettos and Spanish moss. In 
the center of the hut Jimmy Bow-legs 
squatted, beating a little painted drum and 
chanting. From time to time he threw 
something into the tiny fire between his 
knees, or shook a devil-rattle violently. 

John Tom dropped to his knees beside the 
unconscious girl. 

“Littly sister,” he whispered gently, and 
as he spoke he thought he caught a flicker 
of recognition in the pallid eyelids. 

The white doctor bent over his shoulder. 

“Pneumonia,” he said briefly. 

Doctor Jimmy regarded him malevolently 
and went on tapping his drum. The air 
smelled close and fetid. 

The physician was already taking off his 
coat 

“Open aw indow ar he ordere d. 

There was none in the cabin. 

Doctor Jimmy voiced a protest. 

“You get out.” 

The girl moaned and be gan to stir rest- 


lessly 
“Who are you?” demanded the white 
han 
Doctor Jimmy shook his rattle furiously 
“Me big medicine-man.” he sereamed 


“Girl sick. Me fix “em. She full devils 
Me scare 


The gentle throbbing of the witceh-drum 


‘om out.” 


“Many come,” he said. “Hell ojus they 
make em.” : 

The other smiled grimly and bent again 
over the girl. 

“There's still a chance — if you can keep 
them off.” 

The Indian nodded and cocked his rifle 
Torches moved hither and thither through 
the camp. From the doorways figures 
issued and gathered in excited groups. The 
firelight caught and threw back the glint of 
weapons. Dark faces showed sinister beneath 
blazing lightwood. 

Presently Yellow Tiger advanced, sup- 
ported by a dozen warriors. The prophet 
was at his elbow. 

“What you do, John Tom Alligator?” he 
shouted. “You hiepus quick ojus. Take 
white man along with.” 

John Tom did not answer. 
counting his cartridges. 

“You make bad work along medicineé- 
man,” continued the chieftain. “ Maybeso 
me not do anything, all same you go 
now. 

In the hut the doctor had found a lantern 
He touched a match to the over-saturated 
wick and it blazed up suddenly. Against the 
glow the form in the doorway stood for an in- 
stant in silhouette. 

Jimmy Bow-legs had seized a_ rifle 
from a quarter-breed. He jerked it to his 
shoulder; but Billy Osceola tripped him 
flat and the shot went wild into the pal- 
mettos. 

The prophet rose, swearing and spitting 
pine needles 

“Take him,” he shrieked to the crowding 
Warriors, 

Quick asa flash John Tom had dropped 
three bullets at his feet, reloading hastily as 
the mass surged back from the established 
dead-line. The gun-barrels rose to a level, 
wavered and fell again. 

By the dull lantern light the white man 
was working swiftly, knowing it was time 
that counted 

All night long he labored, fighting with 
Death for the slim girl on the couch of moss 
at his feet, who raved and called her lover's 
name until at last she 
sank back very still, just 


He was bus) 





“You'll kill yourself,” 
repeats 7 the doctor 
The menace died in the 


ih smiled | here is 


Tnclian’s eve 
curiously. 
* Mavbeso Mi not 
care Go now.” 
Ile began todraw on his 
hunting shirt. Billy Os- 
ceola and the white man 


exchanged glances The 
Indian said: 
“Start now. Boat me 


vol em 


more than one way of winning a wife Al 


and a great many ways of losing the girl 


who is sought for a wife 


The Talker 
by Sophie Kerr 


as the ‘moon went down 
behind the live-oaks 
night John Tom 
kept guard, while the 
scowling bucks pressed 
closer round the doorway 
to fall back before the 
silent menace of his 
rifle. 

Toward morning Tana 
opened her eyes and 
smiled. 


For nearly a month, 


John Tom drew his 
moccasin-thongs tight and _ ° ° the council had debated 
tied them ahove the ankk shows one girl’s problem and her solution in in te ok tite ie 
Then he turned to the Alligator. Doctor Jimmy 


doctor and held out his 
hand 
“Must do.” he = said 


‘Indian's heart very 


August McClure’s 15 cents 


Bow-legs demanded blood 
Yellow Tiger, in view of 
circumstances, favored 
leniency. A sentence of 
banishment was given, 





grate ful Come back 
some dav. He seemed 
to be thinking deeply presen lv he asked 

“White Indian's 
medic ime had opu 

Their hands met 

“Tl come.” said the voung doctor 

“No.” thundered Billy Osceola, springing 
forward 

But the physician had already turned into 
the next room for his medicine-case and John 
Tom remained silent, ignoring the protests 
of his friend. But he knew as well as Billy 
what the white man’s visit might mean, and 
that it held no good for those who were 


man's medicine good 
You come?” 


responsible 

All night the dugout 
through the ragged weed-patches of — the 
Caloosakatchee. At bow and stern tow- 
ered the figures of the Indians, driving 
their setting-poles monotonously; amidships 
the white man shivered at the touch 
of the swamp breeze and wished for sun- 
livht 

While the dawn-mist was still heavy above 
the cypress they turned southeast, up a grass- 
choked tributary. 

John Tom spoke for the first time. 

“Not far. Two, three hours go 
there.” 

But at noon they ran foul of an alligator 
asleep in mid-current, and were delayed for 


nosed its way 


We get 


repairs. 

“Me hungry ojus,”” complained Billy 
Osceola, as they launched the craft again 
from a mud-flat. 

John Tom nodded and fumbled in his 


increased to a roar. Suddenly the sorcerer 
sprang up and began to dance. Smoke 
swirled and eddied. The cabin shook and a 
blue-tailed lizard fell squirming from the 
ceiling 

Tana tossed in delirium, calling the name 
of the man who held her in his arms. 

Doctor Jimmy was working himself into a 
state of prophetic convulsions. 

“Put that man out,’ snapped the white 
physician 

For an instant John Tom hesitated, then 
he sprang up, caught the whirling sorcerer 
by neck-cloth and kilt, and hurled him 
head-long through the wall of palmetto 
fronds. 

“It's the crisis,” muttered the young doc- 
tor. “Cover that fire.” 

John ‘Tom looked helplessly for his friend; 
but Billy Osceola had withdrawn long ago 
and was now dragging the furious sorcerer 
from the heart of a thorn-bush. 

With terror in his soul, John Tom crushed 
and scattered the sacred ashes. Presently 
Doctor Jimmy thrust a contorted face 
through the doorway, and found himself 
looking into the muzzle of a Winchester. 
Two desperate eyes backed up the men- 
ace, 

“You hiepus,” said the voice of John Tom 
Alligator. 

Jimmy Bow-legs retired bawling for Yel- 
low Tiger. 

John Tom turned an anxious face to the 
physician. 


and Tommy Osceola 
went to announce it. 

John Tom heaved a sigh of relief He 
had expected death. The Seminoles still 
judge and execute according to tribal cus- 
tom, without reference to courts of white 
men 

Lugging his worldly goods, he passed 
slowly down to the landing. The women 
turned their backs and the bucks glared at 
him above folded arms. 

The dugout was half-filled with rain, and 
he began to bail. The water ran over the 
side in a yellow stream. 

There came a jar as some one stepped into 
the boat behind him. He turned, expecting 
to feel the knife of Jimmy Bow-legs in his 
hack. 

It was Tana, in her eyes a light which he 
had never seen. She held out her arms but 
he stepped back suddenly. 

* Me not big chief any more,” he muttered 
“Me not even very little chief. Me Sem 
nole,” for the word means “‘outcast’’, and a 
man without a people. 

For answer the girl settled herself in the 
stern, picked up the setting pole and drove 
it home. The boat swung slowly, caught the 
sluggish current, and drifted into mid- 
stream, prow eastward toward Okechobee 
and the eternal swamps. 

A crimson cardinal bird passed like @ 
streak of flame overhead. Another called 
from the depths of a live-oak. 

But then it was spring again, when all 
wild things mate in the forest. 
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What one thing 
adds most 
to woman’s charm? 


T it abe autiful skin—a fresh, cleat 
complexion? 
The perfection of a radiant, unblemished 
skin-—you Can attain it, just as thousands 
of women have, if you begin to use Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream today. Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream does more than the ordinary 
ream —-it has an exclusive therapeutic 
property that heals and nourishes the 
skin tissues, soothes away redness and 
roughness, banishes slight imperfections 
Get your first jar today —50¢ or $1.00 at 
your druggist’s. Begin at once to attain 
the charm of a clear, radiant skin—a per- 
fect complexion 


Send us a dime for Ingram's Beauty Purse con 
taining samples of Ingram's Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine 
Face Powder, a dainty powder pad, and sample 





our other leading toilet 


Frederick F. Ingram 
Company 
42 Tenth St., 
Detroit, Mich., 
and Windsor, Ont 


Ingram's 
Milkweed 
Cream | 
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FOU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in 
your spare time writing show cards 
Quickly and easily learned by our new 

simple method. No canvassing or soliciting, we 
teach you how, sell your work and pay you cash 
each week. Full particulars and booklet fre« 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
209 Ryrie Building, Yonge & Shuter Streets, 
TORONTO, - - - - CANADA 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book « on Sta aeons g 3 — 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’ ls how 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. a po 
2412 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St., indianapolis. 








New York, POUGHKEEPSIE, Box 806 
Preparatory and special courses 
Putnam Hall Attractive course for High School 
graduates. Secretarial work. Advanced courses in Mu- 
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tollment, $1000 to $1100 Addres 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 756-L Chicago 
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A FRIEND 


If you want to receive twelve issues of 
McClure’s as rich in entertainment as 
this issue, send just $1.65, and your sub 
scription will be entered for an entire year. 
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The Coming of Gowf 


[Continued from page 15] 





I mean, going off and worshiping a new god no 
one has ever heard of. I tell you, my blood 
fairly boiled. Nobody has a greater respect 
and esteem for Merolchazzar than I have, Mut 
I mean to say, what! Not right, I mean, 
going off worshiping gods no one has ever 
heard of! Tm a peaceable man and I've 


| made it a rule never to mix in polities, but if 


you happened to say to me as we were sitting 
here, just as one reasonable man to another 

if you happened to say ‘Ascobaruch, I 
think it’s time that definite steps were taken’, 
I should reply frankly, ‘My dear old High 
Priest, I absolutely agree with you, and I’m 
with you all the way.’ You might even go 
so far as to suggest that the only way out of 
the muddle was to assassinate Merolchazzar 
and start with a clean slate . . 

The High Priest stroked his be ard thought- 
fully. 

“T am bound to say I never thought of 
going quite so far as that.” 

“Merely a suggestion, of course,”’ said 
Ascobaruch. “Take it or leave it. Isha’n’t 
be offended. If you know a superior excava- 


| tion, go to it. But, as a sensible man — and 


I've always maintained that you are the 
most sensible man in the country, you must 
see that it would be a solution. Merolchaz- 
zar has been a pretty good king, of course. 
No one denies that. <A fair general, no 
doubt, and a plus-man at lion-hunting. But, 
after all — look at it fairly — is life all bat- 
tles and lion-hunting? Isn't there a deeper 
side? Wouldn't it be better for the country 
to have some good orthodox fellow who has 
worshiped Hee all his life and could be relied 
on to maintain the old beliefs — wguldn't 
the fact that a man like that was on the 
throne be likely to lead to more general 
prosperity? There are dozens of men of that 
kind, simply waiting to be asked. Let us say 
purely for purposes of argument, that you 
approached me. I should reply, ‘Unworthy 
though I know myself to be of such an honor 
I can tell you this: if you put me on the 
throne, you can bet your bottom pazaza that 
there's one thing that won't suffer, and that 
is the worship of Hee!’ That's the way I feel 
about it ai 

The High Priest pondered. 

“Oh, thou of unshuffled features but amia- 
ble disposition,” he said, “thy discourse 
listeneth good to me. Could it be done?” 

“Could it!” Ascobaruch uttered a hide- 
ous laugh. “Could it! Arouse me in the 
night-watches and ask me! Question me on 
the matter, having stopped me for that pur- 
pose on the public highway! Why, it’s as 
simple as falling from the upper surface of a 
felled tree-trunk. What I would suggest 
I’m not dictating, mind you: merely trying 
to help you out — what I would suggest is 
that you took that long, sharp knife of yours, 
the one you use for the sacrifices, and tod- 
dled out to the Linx — you're sure to find 


| the king there: and, just when he’s raising 


that sac rile ‘gious stick of his over his shoul- 
de . ° 

“Oh, man of infinite wisdom,” cried the 
High Priest warmly, “verily hast thou 
spoken a fulness of the mouth!” 

“Is it a wager?” said Ascobaruch. 

“Tt is a wager!” said the High Priest. 

‘That's that, then,” said Ascobaruch. 
“Now, I don’t want to be mixed up in any 
unpleasantness, so what I think [Il do, while 
what might be called the preliminaries are 
being arranged, is to go and take a little trip 
abroad somewhere. The Middle Lakes are 


| pleasant at this time of year. When I come 


back, it’s possible that all the formalities will 
have been completed, yes?” 

“Rely on me, by Hee!” said the High 
Priest grimly, as be fingered his weapon. 


The High Priest was as good as his word. 
Karly on the morrow he made his way to the 
Linx, and found the king holing out on the 
second green. Merolchazzar was in high 
good humor. 

“Greetings, oh venerable one,” he cried 
jovially. “Hadst thou come a moment 
sooner, thou wouldst have seen me lay my 
ball dead — aye, dead as mutton, with the 
sweetest little half-mashie-niblick chip-shot 
ever seen outside the sacred domain of 
S’nandrew, on whom ”’— he bared his bead 
reverently —‘“‘be peace. In one under 
bogey did I do the hole — yea, and that 
despite the fact that, slicing my drive, I 
became ensnared in yonder undergrowth.” 

The High Priest had not the advantage of 


a’ his soobjects shall do it. 


understanding one word of what the king | 


was talking about, but he gathered with 
satisfaction that Merolchazzar was pleased 
and wholly without suspicion. 
an unseen hand more firmly about the hanale 
of his knife, and accompanied the monarch 
to the next altar. Merolchazzar stooped, and 


placed a small round white object on a little | 
In spite of his austere | 


mound of sand. 
views, the High Priest, always a keen student 
of ritual, became interested. 

“Why does your Majesty do that?” 

“1 tee it up that it may fly the fairer. If I 
did not, then would it be apt to run along the 
ground like a beetle instead of soaring like a 
bird, and mayhap, for thou seest how rough 
and tangled is the grass before us, I should 
have to use a niblick for my second.” 

The High Priest groped for his meaning. 

“It is a ceremony to propitiate the god and 
bring good luck?” 

‘You might call it that.” 

The High Priest shook his head. 

“T may be old-fashioned,” he said, “but 
I should have thought that, to propitiate a 
god, it would have been better to have sacri- 
ficed one of these kaddiz on his altar.” 

“T confess,”’ replied the king thoughtfully, 
“that I have often felt that it would be a 
relief to one’s feelings to sacrifice one or two 
kaddiz, but The Pro for some reason or other 
has set his face against it.” He swung at the 
ball, and sent it forcefully down the fairway. 
“ By Abe, the son of Mitchell,”’ he cried, shad- 
ing his eyes, “a bird of a drive! How truly 
is it written in the book of the prophet 
Vadun, ‘The left hand applieth the force, the 
right doth but guide. Grip not, theretore, 
too closely with the right hand!’ Yesterday 
I was pulling all the time.” 

The High Priest frowned. 

“Tt is written in the sacred book of Hee, 
your Majesty, ‘Thou shalt not follow after 
strange gods.’”” 

‘Take thou this stick, oh venerable one,” 
said the king, paying no attention to the re- 
mark, “and have a shot thyself. True, thou 
art well stricken in years, but many a man 
has so*wrought that he was able to give his 
grandchildren a stroke a hole. It is never too 
late to begin.” 

The High Priest shrank back, horrified. 
The king frowned. 

“It is our royal wish,” he said coldly. 

The High Priest was forced to comply. 
Had they been alone, it is possible that he 
might have risked all on one swift stroke 
with his knife, but by this time a group of 
kaddiz had drifted up and were watching the 
proceedings with that supercilious detach- 
ment so characteristic of them. He took the 


stick and arranged his limbs as the king 


directed. 
Now,’ said Merolchazzar,” slow back and 


keep your ce on the ba’! 


A MONTH later, Ascobaruch returned from 

his trip. He had received no word from 
the High Priest announcing the success of the 
revolution, but there might be many reasons 
for that. It was with unruffled contentment 
that he bade his charioteer drive him to the 
palace. He was glad to get back for, after ail, 
a holiday is hardly a holiday if you have left 
your business affairs unsettled. 

As he drove, the chariot passed a fair open 
space on the outskirts of the city. A sudden 
chill froze the serenity of Ascobaruch’s mood. 
He prodded the charioteer sharply in the 
small of the back. 

“What is that?” he demanded, catching 
his breath. 

All over the green expanse could be seen 
men in strange robes, moving to and fro in 
couples and bearing in their hands mystic 
wands. Some searched restlessly in’ the 
bushes, others were waiking briskly in the 
direction of small red flags. sickening 
foreboding of disaster fell upon Ascobaruch. 

The charioteer seemed surprised at the 
question. 

*Yon’s the muneecipal linx,”’ he replied. 

“The what!” 

“The muneecipal linx.” 

“Tell me, fellow, why do you talk that 
way?” 

“Whit way?” 

“Why, like that. 
ing.” 

“Hoots, mon!” said the charioteer. ‘* His 
majesty, King Merolchazzar— may his 
handicap decrease! — hae passit a law that 


He clasped | 
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language spoken by The Pro, on whom be 
peace! Mphm!” 

Ascobaruch sat back limply, his head 
swimming. The chariot drove on, till now 
it took the road adjoining the royal Linx. A 
wall lined a portion of this road, and sud- 
denly, from behind this wall, there rent the 
air a great shout of laughter. 

“Pull up!” cried Ascobaruch to the 
charioteer. 

He had recognized that laugh. 
laugh of Merolchazzar. 

Ascobaruch crept to the wall and cau- 
tiously poked his head over it. The sight he 
saw drove the blood from his face and left 
him white and haggard 

The King and the Grand Vizier were play- 
ing a foursome against The Pro and the High 
Priest of Hee, and the Vizier had just laid the 
High Priest a dead stymie. 

Ascobaruch tottered to the chariot 

“Take me back,” he muttered pallidly 
“T've forgotten something!” 


It was the 


ND SO gowf came to Oom, and with it 
prosperity unequaled in the whole history 

of the land. Everybody was happy. There 
was no more unemployment. Crime ceased 
The chronicler repeatedly refers to it in his 
memoirs as the golden age. And yet there 
remained one man on whom complete felicity 
had not descended. It was all right while he 
was actually on the Linx, but there were 
blank, dreary stretches of the night when 
King Merolchazzar lay sleepless on his couch 
and mourned that he had nobody to love 
him 

Of course, his subjects loved him in a way 
A new statue had been erected in the Palace 
square, showing him in the act of getting out 
of casual water. The minstrels had com- 
posed a whole eve le of up-to-date songs, Com- 
memorating his prowess with the mashie. 
Ilis handicap was down to twelve. But these 
things are not all. <A golfer needs a loving 
wife, to whom he can describe the day's play 
through the long evenings. And this was just 
where Merok hazzar’s life was empty No 
word had come from the Princess of the 
Outer Isles, and, as he retused to be put off 
with just-as-good substitutes, he remained a 
lonely man 

But one morning, in the early hours of a 
summer day, as he lay sleeping after a dis 
turbed night, Merolchazzar was awakened 
by the eager hand of the Lord High Chamber- 
lain, shaking his shoulder 

“Now what?” said the king 

“Hoots, your Majesty! Glerious news! 
The Princess of the Outer Isles waits without 

I mean wi oot!” 

The King sprang from his couch. 

“A messenger from the Princess at last!” 

“Nay, Sire, the Princess herself that is 
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to say,” said the Lord Chamberlain, who 
was an old man and had found it hard to 
accustom himself to the new tongue at his 
age, “her ain sel’! And believe me, or, rather 
mind ah’m tellin’ ye,” went on the honest 
man joyfully, for he had been deeply exer- 
cised by his monarch’s troubles, “her High- 
ness is the easiest thing to look at these eyes 
hae ever seen. And you can say I said it!” 

“She is beautiful?” 

« “Your Majesty, she is, in the best and 
deepest sense of the word, a pippin!”” 

King Merolchazzar was groping wildly 
for his robes 

“Tell her to wait!” he cried. “Go and 
amuse her. Ask her riddles! Tell her anec- 
dotes! Don't let her go. Say [ll be down in 
a moment. Where in the name of Zorcaster 
is our imperial mesh-knit underwear!” 

\ fair and pleasing sight was the Princess 
of the Outer Isles as she stood on the terrace 
in the clear sunshine of the summer morning, 
looking over the king's gardens. With her 
delicate little nose she sniffed the fragrance 
of the flowers. Her blue eves roamed over 
the rose-bushes, and the breeze ruffled the 
golden curls about her temples. Presently a 
sound behind her caused her to turn, and she 
perceived a godlike man hurrying across the 
terrace pulling up a sock. And at the sight 
of him the Princess's heart sang within her 
like the birds down in the garden 

“Hope T haven't kept you waiting,” said 
Merolchazzar apologetically. Ile, too, was 
conscious of a strange, wild exhilaration 
Truly was this maiden, as his Chamberlain 
had said, noticeably easy on the eves Her 
beauty was as water in the desert, as fire on a 
frosty night, as diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
sapphires, and amethysts. She made the 
king feel as if he had done the short hole 
In one 

“Oh, no.” said the Princess, “TU ve been 
enjoying myself. How passing beautiful are 
thy gardens, O King.” 

“My gardens may be passing beautiful,” 
said) Merolehazzar “but they 
aren't half so passing beautitul as thy eyes 
I have dreamed of thee by night and by day, 
and I will tell the world [ was nowhere near 
it! My sluggish fancy came not within a 
hundred and fifty-seven miles of the reality 
Now let the sun dim his face and the moon 
hide herself abashed. Now let the flowers 
bend theie heads and the gazelle of the 
mountains confess itself a cripple. Princess, 


earnestly, 


your slave! 

And King Merolchazzar, with that easy 
grace so characteristic of royalty, took her 
hand in his and kissed it 

As he did so, he gave a start of surprise. 

“By Hee!” he exclaimed. “What hast 
thou been doing to thyself? Thy hand is all 
over little rough places inside. Has some 


malignant wizard laid a spell upon thee, or 
what is it?” 

The Princess blushed. 

“If I make that clear to thee,” she said, “] 
shall also make clear why it was that I sent 
thee no message all this long while. My time 
was so occupied, verily I did not seem to 
havea moment. The fact is, these sorenesses 
are due to a strange, new religion to which | 
and my subjects have but recently become 
converted. And oh that I might make thee 
also of the true faith! "Tis a wondrous tale, 
my lord. Some moons back there was 
brought to my court by wandering pirates a 
captive of an uncouth race who dwell in the 
north. And this man has taught us . . 

King Merolchazzar uttered a loud ery. 

“By Tom, the son of Morris, can this truly 
be so? What is thy handicap?” ’ 

The Princess stared at him, wide-eyed, 

“Truly this is a miracle! Art thou also a 
worshiper of the great Gowt?” 

“Am I!” cried the King. “Am I!" He 
broke off. “Listen!” 

From the minstrels’ room high up in the 
palace there came the sound of singing. The 
minstrels were practising a new pwan of 
praise — words by the Grand Vizier, music 
by the High Priest of Hee — which they were 
to render at the next full moon at the banquet 
of the worshipers of Gowf. The words came 
clear and distinct through the still air: 


“Oh, praises let us utter 
To our most glorious king: 
It fairly makes you stutter 
To see him start his swing: 
Success attend his putter! 
* And luck be with his drive! 
And may he do each hole in two, 
Although the bogey’s five!” 
The voices died away. There was a 
silence 

“If LT hadn't missed a two-foot putt, I'd 
have done the long fifteenth in four yester- 
day,” said the king. 

“IT won the Ladies’ Open Championship 
of the Outer Isles last week,” said the 
Princess 

They looked into each ot her's eyes for a 
long moment. And then, hand in hand, they 
walked slowly into the palace 


Epilogue 


“Well?” we said anxiously. 

“T like it,” said the editor. 

“Good egg!” we murmured 

The editor pressed a bell, a single ruby set 
in a fold of the tapestry upon the wall. The 
major-domo appeared. 

“Give this man a purse of gold,”’ said the 
editor, “and throw him out.” 








The Wasted Gene r ation —— Continued from page 27 


“So help me.’ 


“Then — you were disappointed when 
you saw me again?” 
“Vos.” 


“You thought I had become like the rest 

superficial, vacillating?” 

*Yes.”’ 

“Well, I am,” 
“T didn’t know it 
but you made me 
think so?” 

**My dear Anne,” I said, carefully. ‘ How 
otherwise? —- Everything is 
against you. What in life is real to you, ex- 
cept pleasure? You've been shown nothing 
else in life — granted it isn’t your fault. You 
have been cheated out of something bigger 
Other women will never notice it thank 
heaven, you do. Now, to explain what I felt 
on coming back out of the other world 
Before, I don’t suppose it would ever have 
I took the American man’s 
point of view from the best of motives, I 
grant you yur attitude of chivalry toward 
you. But, over there, something else has 
-a bigger conception of you, an 
That is the difference in 


she said, to my surprise 
You gave me a shock 
realize it. You still 


can you be 


occurred to me 


come to us 
ideal of service. 
point of view.” 

“But what am I to do?” she said, shrink- 
ing under the directness of the opinion she 
had invited. 

“Heavens, you're making me talk like a 
confounded, self-righteous prig,”” I ex- 
claimed, with sudden realization, “and God 
knows I'm far from that.” 

“No —no! Say what you mean. You 
you do not quite trust my sincerity, do you?” 


“Not quite.” 

“Why?” 

“Because — well, because | think you are 
inclined to dramatize your moods,” [ said, 
lightly. “I think you are colored by the wish 
to please whoever you happen to be with. 
We all are. But | wonder if, to-night when 
the guests, the dreadful guests who bore you 
so, return, you will find time heavy on your 
hands % 

“For heaven's sake, don’t laugh at me!” 
she cried, flaring up with more show of feeling 
than I had ever seen. 

“Forgive me. I won't do that again,” I 
said, contritely. ‘Do you really care what 
I think?” 

“You know I do.” 

Her answer left me awkwardly floundering 
until suddenly she burst out: 

“All you say is true; I do change, I do 
drift what I feel is true one moment will 
be different the next. But, Davy, I realjze 
it! Do you think I want to go on this way? 
I do what I do because I am restless just — 
just todo something. You think I am super- 
ficial! Tam, horribly so. You think I crave 
pleasure — excitement: I do. You think I 
like to play with emotions. Ido. All that’s 
true — and I know it.” 

“IT wonder if you know the harm you do?” 
I said, not quite convinced. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Anne, I sometimes think good women do 
more harm in this world than bad. They, 
poor devils, do so little harm; they are so 
obvious. A moment’s madness and we 
throw ourselves violently back from them. 


To leave them is to forget them. But you 
you others — the pain you inflict is given 
unconsciously.” 

“Tt doesn’t last,’ she said. 

“How do you know? Tell me one thing, 
Anne, because it has always interested me. 
You didn’t need to tell me there had been 
many men in your life. Have you ever 
stopped to question your right to attract 
them — to awaken their love — even when 
you knew there was no interest on your 
part?” 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

“Probably not — such things are uncon- 
scious — an instinct. And of a dozen men 
who come to love you eight or ten forget 
quickly. But some don’t — do they?” 

“No, that’s true.” 

“That's what I mean by the harm good 
women do, unconsciously. You would not 
give pain willingly, I am sure, and yet 
doubt if even you realize the sorrow that has 
come from you. You may say it’s all in the 
game. It is: but I go back to what I said — 
that often a girl like yourself, like Molly, 
with everything to charm and attract men, 
leaves wounds behind that it takes years to 
heal. That's the strange thing about it —a 
friendship that is precious in the life of both, 
inevitably, by some hidden spark of impulse, 
a sudden need of the soul, is transformed into 
love on the part of one. Then, what hap- 
pens? Not only is the friendship taken out 
of the lives of both, but to one the first joy of 
human contact becomes emptiness and bit- 
terness. It is not only of you I am thinking. 
Anne, but of my own sister. When I sa 
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| Molly again, so radiant, so lovely in her un- 


conscious youth, so eager for life to begin, | 
could not help thinking that wherever she 
wenl, so lightly and so joyfully, would 
leave behind her so many bruises and aches. 
Then, a few real men will come to love her 
| profoundly, and without hope, and know the 
| daily, hourly slavery to a hopeless longing.” 

| “Is it not of yourself you are talking now, 
Davy?” 

I stopped, thunderstruck. In my earnest- 
ness I had quite forgotten how much my own 
personal feelings must have given warmth to 
my statement. 

“Of course, I did not expect that in all this 
time you wouldn’t have fallen in love,” she 
said. She stood, looking down. “It’s a 
queer world.” The next moment she had 
started up the ravine, swinging from rock to 
rock, with a challenge to me to follow. I 
hurried after her, vexed at my own indiscreet 
révelations and seriously alarmed at her 
reckless flight. 

“Be careful. You'll slip and turn your 
ankle. Anne — you're crazy!” 

“* Nonsense — never slip!” 

She darted up, heedless of my cautions, 
and when finally I reached the top, quite out 
of breath, she was watching me with a 
malicious smile from her seat in the little 
observatory. 

“Come up here and take a peep at the 
view. A fine soldier, to be outdistanced by 
a woman!” 

“That's hardly fair,” I said, laughing, and 
relieved to pass from the dangerous serious- 
ness of a moment ago. “Give mea few more 
weeks.” 

Instantly, she was contrite. 

" How thoughtless of me. 
me!” 

“Very little to forgive. By George, that’s 
fine.” The valley lay below blanketed 
with a sheen of snow that, in great spaces, 
lifted occasionally for a glimpse of green; 
black-blue shadows in the far hills, and faint, 
transparent reds in the bared branches 
against the sky — the whole tremulously still, 
a winter cameo cut in frozen silences. 

“Do you want to go back?” 
last. 

“T shall answer you as I answered your 
father — honestly, no.”’ 

“But then, why? Surely, after what 
you’ve been through, in your condition — 
and it would be so easy to arrange —”’ 

“Exactly — but you, as my friend 
would you want me to stay?” 

She did not answer. 

“Would you?’ 

“It is not your war.” 

“That isn’t the point.” 

“It is the point,” she said in sudden re- 
bellion. “No, I don’t want you to go back. 
It’s absurd, unnecessary, quixotic.”’ 

Poor Anne — she little knew what harm 
she had done by that one little outburst. I 
remembered Bernoline and when next I 
looked at Anne I saw only a child. 

“And when we get into it? What then, 
young lady!” I said, laughing. “Are you 
going to arrange everything to suit yourself?” 

“Davy, if you knew how you hurt me 
when you take that tone,”’ she said, shrinking 
back. “Iam not a child.” 

“Then, Anne, you must face life as it comes 
to you. We can’t make it as we want it, and 
our kind should never dodge a responsibility.” 

“I always show you my worst side,’ she 
said, shaking her head and presently, leading 
the way down the ravine again, but this time 
more deliberately, she began to chatter 
lightly of old memories without an approach 
to intimacy, until the moment had come for 
me to leave. 

“David, have you still such a bad opinion 
of me?” she said, secking the answer in 
my eyes, 

“I never have had.” 

“Funny: I am not at all myself with you. 
It’s because I’m so used to looking up to you, 
I suppose.” 


she 


Please forgive 


said, at 


she 


“Because I am such an old bear, you 
mean.” 
“No, no, that’s not what I mean. I’m 


very much of a woman now — more than 
you can ever imagine, and quite capable of 
determining my life for myself. And I know 
what I want. And, David, don’t make one 
mistake.” 

“What?” 

“I’m not in love with you.” 

Before I could recover myself, she had 
skipped up the steps. And ‘so ended that 
strange interview. Not being myself in love 
with her, I could estimate more deliberately 
the value of her last words, and yet, knowing 
in my own experience all the wound to her 
pride that the fear of my divining her true 
| motives would bring, I think her last defian e 





brought me into closer sympathy with my 
old playmate. 


When T reached home, Ben and Letty 
were there — come for the Christmas holi- 
days. 

* David!” 


As I was hurrying through the hall, she 
called me to her, where she was warming her- 
self by the fireplace. 

“You here?” I said, feigning surprise. 

“Brrr! You are cordial as an open door. 
They said you were at the Brinsmades’.”’ 

Yes.” 

“ Monsieur, faites des conquétes?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and disdained a 
reply, which always irritated her. 

“So you are in love. again, David?” 
said, with her provoking smile. 

“Does this amuse you?” 

“You forget that I remember the signs.” 

At this I stared at her with such futile 
anger that she laughed to herself, well 
content. 

“But I quite approve! 
for you!” 

Then she deliberately dropped her muff 
and, as I stooped to pick it up, she leaned 
over and pinched my ear. 

“Have you forgotten that, mon ami?” 

The muff was scented with the perfume I 
knew. I came up angry and baffled. 

“My dear Davy, if you are not going to 
pay me some attention, you may as well go 
right to your brother and tell all. The situa- 
tion is evident.” 

I turned from her in a vindictive, smolder- 
ing rage — in one of those moods of violence 
into which she had thrown me a_ hundred 
times, out of malicious pleasure. Does 
she love me or hate me? Which is the ex- 
planation? As for myself —the anger she 
awakened frightened me, for I was confident 
of my utter indifference. Is it possible that 
by some baneful trick of habit there can 
remain a vestige of the old tyranny over my 
It is unthinkable! If only I could 
go to Ben—but no, that is impossible! 
And for a week. while we three are under the 
same roof, this hideous comedy must go on! 


she 


An excellent match 


senses? 


A 10 back over my interview with Anne, 
I am somewhat puzzled. Why was I so 
brutally direct? I should like to feel that it 
was an honest effort to repel her: yet I won- 
der if I am as honest as all that and if under- 
neath is not the intuitive knowledge that just 
such an attitude is what would draw her 
closer to me? How difficult it is to know our 
real motives! 
This morning, in my mail, a note. 


‘David: 

Don’t take what I say too literally. 
Of course, I would never do anything to 
keep you from going back —I don’t 
think I am that weak, sentimental type 
of woman. But I might rebel at your 
going, and that is very different, so long 
as you keep it to yourself — which 
didn’t. If you don’t think me quite 
hopeless, come in to-night for dinner. 

Anne.” 


I went, if for nothing but to escape from 
the situation here. Mr. Brinsmade was there 
and we had a long talk on our prospects of 
getting into the war, which he feels is certain. 
Anne sat by, listening, but studiously 
avoided any opportunity for a t@te-d-téte. 

I am not quite sure of my attitude toward 
her. Last night, with the mental eagerness 
which Brinsmade always wakes in me — 
there, by the great fireplace, watching Anne 
camped by her father’s knee — young, 
ardent, desirable —a doubt came into my 
mind. lagain saw my life as it might be and, 
frankly, | was tempted. Fortunately, Mr. 
Brinsmade had the tact not to broach the 
subject again. After all, decisions are futile 
now. Ina few short weeks I shall be return- 
ing to France and there, perhaps, will be the 
solution of all my perplexities. To-night, 
when I suddenly stop at that realization. i am 
inclined to break out into laughter. The 
irony of my plaguing myself with questions 
now! 

And yet it is torture; this memory of a few 
days, utter happiness — of one afternoon's 
clear belief in the future! I try to escape 
from it — but there is no escape — least of 
all in the direction of Anne. That is not fair 
to her or what might come. I sit long hours 
in Aunt Janie’s parlor pulling at my pipe 
before the fire and staring into the coals. Of 
all the family she understands me best, and I 
talk or remain silent, according to my mood. 
Yet when I look at her, and realize the 
shadow of a life to which she has been ded- 
icated — everything denied, repressed, throt- 
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tled - 


over the country-side 
my strength! 


I spring up in revolt and go tramping 
that life is beyond 


Christmas and the holidays have pass 
and certain incidents stand out vividly. My 
perplexities have somehow 

healing background. Our 
one has 


own personal 

receded into the 
sorrows destroy 
said. There is a protecting instinct, per- 
haps in the soul as well as in the body, What 
the healing fluids of the eye do to the intrud- 
ing cinder — the membranes of the body that 
wrap around the splinter which penetrates 
the flesh 
curtain over our grief, until the pain is less- 
ened, in fainter perception, and we can bear 
to look upon it. To the first poignant wrench 
of my longing for Bernoline has come a sort 
of healing incredulity Is it a mood or an 
accomplished attitude? Have I definitely 
risen to a new philosophy of acceptance or 
will the old malaria of loneliness and empti- 
sure of equa 


themselves, some 


so, insensibly, memory drops its 


ness return when | am most 
nimity? These are things I don't know 

I know only this that of late I have been 
able to get out of mys if to return to an 
objective point of view toward life that 
the old desire to play my part is new again 
that | am not aloof but vibrantly a part of 
my day and my nation, thrilled with the sud- 
den rising temporizing that is 
sweeping the country a mounting 
climactic storm of wrath. The hour is coming, 
I know, when America will show to the world 
and to herself the majesty of her indignant 
pride 


anger at 
great, 


Christmas night has always been open 


house with us and with me home the house 


was crowded with friends from the country- 
side and the village Thev came in great 
sleighs and cutters, with jingling bells, 
wrapped in voluminous scarfs, stamping in 
the great hallway, eager for the good cheer 
of a gathering which took them back to the 
rollicking days of Merrie England. Three- 
it least, and for every man, woman and 
child some present on the old tree. For we at 


score 


Littledale have a custom that I don’t re- 
member seeing elsewhere. 

In the back of the house, between the two 
wings, is a stone-flagged court and in the 
midst of it a splendid cedar. It was Rossie’s 
idea as a child to convert it into the Christ- 
mas symbol. So, promptly at midnight, 
being well-fed from the buffet of roast pig, 
fatted ducks, great crisp turkeys, mountain- 
ous dishes of vegetables, pies and cakes to 
stagger the imagination of the youngest eyes, 
every one bustles into coats and wraps and 
crowds out into the court. There, the cedar 
tree is ablaze with lanterns and tinsel wreaths, 
with a magnificent Santa Claus to distribute 
the presents, with appropriate hits at the 
idiosyncrasies of each recipient. The fiddles 
strike up from the dining-room. We join 
hands and go circling round the tree, singing 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” until every 
one is exhausted from laughter and panting 
for breath, while the dogs go barkin, in and 
out, frantic with the spirit of revelry. 

This year, on account of my father’s 
health, we were in some doubt. But the 
Governor, like the fine old trump that he is, 
insisted that nothing be changed and watched 
the celebration from an upper window. The 
rest of the time was given up to round 
dances, with old man Carpenter calling out 
the figures from the midst of the village 
fiddles. I wondered, watching the Governor, 
if he would see another such Christmas, or, 
for that matter, how many would dance so 
light-heartedly again. The accent of the 
evening was absolute democracy every 
one privileged to dance with every one else 

without introductions, and much scram- 
bling under the mistletoe 

Jenny, my first flame, was there —a 
buxom matron, with three ravenous young- 
sters. And once the hazards of a quadrille 
brought us all together, Jenny, Ben, Letty. 
Anne and myself. In one figure Ben and I 
being opposite each other, Letty was at my 
side and Jenny at his. I looked up at him 
and wondered if he remembered the day, 
twelve years ago, when he saved me from 
utterly throwing away my life. And _ the 


irony of it all—that I should have been 
away and powerless — when I should have 
stood by him. Letty’s behavior throughout 
the evening was outrageous, and Ben’s face 
grew blacker and blacker. She flirted openly 
with several young friends of Molly’s and 
deliberately with me, whenever she could 
bring it before the notice of Anne. Of course, 
knowing her of old, I realized that we were 
but the pretexts — that her real object was to 
torture Ben himself. And this alarmed me, for 
I saw already the progression toward tragedy. 

“Letty, let me warn you again,” I said to 
her, as we were dancing. She had come to 
me herself, out of pure malice, and to refuse 
would have been an open affront. 

“Go on, Davy mio,” she whispered. 

“When Ben’s hands close about your little 
throat — they won't let go,”’ I said, savagely, 
“and I don’t know that they ought to.” 

“David, I am bored so bored!” 

“Tam not joking.” 


Ee A NY THING for excitement,” she said 

*” with her slow smile. “The petite Anne 
is éprise. Be quite attentive, Davy. You'll 
land her. Now you are angry, but it seems 
so natural to have you angry at me!” 

“Since when have you danced in public?” 
I said, unwilling to show her my disgust and 
my rage. “And why now?” 

“It isn’t fair to the man 
she said, softly. 

I stopped abruptly. What devil had made 
her say this I don’t know: but she was right 
I have danced with hundreds of women, and 
never been conscious of what [ held in my 
arms — until that dance with Letty. 

“Thank you — I must see to something,” 
I said, leaving her abruptly and making a 
pretext of examining the tree, I went out into 
the cold air, past the lanterned courtyard, 
and down the crunching way to the old wood- 
en bridge by the duck-pond 


do you think?” 


What a hideous situation, and how my 
whole being revolted at the part | was forced 
to play. It is at such moments that the old 
instinet of superstition that lies dormant in 
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each of us comes insistently over as. I know 
that in my old worldly wisdom I have scoffed 
at Sunday School morality and have seen as 
many sinners succeed as fail. Yet at such 
moments when fate overtakes us, I go back 
to my childhood terror of pulpit-thunderings 
and feel the avenging justice of the Old 
Testament at my back. It is no use repeat. 
ing to myself that other men have done 
much more than I have done and, the mem. 
ory dropping away from them, become’ pillars 
of respectability. I feel the ominous pursuit 
oficonsequences and hear again the thin piping 
ery of conscience “The wages of sin js 
death.” Perhaps there are moments so person- 
al in our lives that all morality returns into one 
individual experience, and right and wrong 
are momentarily but our superstitious estimate 
of cause and effect as it suddenly ZTIpS us, 


Even, as in the bitter nausea of enforced 
hypocrisy, I stood there in the darkness, g 
prey to my remorse. I heard a step and knew 
that my brother was secking me out 

“Is that you, Ben?” 

“Ts saw you leave.” 

Then he had been watching us. The tone 
of his Again, l would 
have to lie 

“Couldn't stand it; had to break away.” 

“Why?” 

It was black as pitch — thank heaven for 
that but I felt as though his hot eves wer 
seeing through the obscurity the tortured 


voice warned me 


agitation on my face 

“Tt's not in my mood,” [ said, rapidly 
“Should think you'd understand. My God, 
with the Governor there, the thought of 
going back in a few weeks of all that is 
coming to us — this dancing and = merry- 
making, betore ’ 

“David, are you lying to me?” 

His hand closed over my wrist, and the 
phrase died on my lips 

* Ben!” 

* For God's sake, tell me the truth! 
was there between you and Letty ? 
[The next instalment of * The Wasted Genera- 
Wel 'lure’s 


What 


n the Auqust 


will appear 


tion” 





The 


I iguratively she nosed the air, to catch the 
first telltale taint; figuratively she cocked an 
ear, for the“(istant song of the pack. It had 
been a long wait, this last one, for the bay 
of the hounds, years of ennuied respectability, 
shared with a Husbands, 
merely as such, had never appealed to Sophie 


colorless husband 


“Did you see him pass the ‘office’, Wil- 
liam?’ 

But William had not 

Undoubtedly the “office” (she had un- 


conscious! dropped back into the argot of 
her craft) had been passed It was not coin- 
cidence that her red-headed mechanic had 
found an errand to take him in her direction 
whenever she drove out these last few days; 
nor had it been that he lost in- 
terest.in her before they had gone half a mile 


They 


coincidence 


teeming streets, were 


through the 
hunting her in relays! 

Sophie preened herself. This was almost 
subtle ty on the part of the police It was her 
due; her dignity demanded it She laughed 
softly, almost the first genuine revelation of 
umusement she had indulged in 
Instantly she closed her pretty 
lips over her pre ttv teeth again Out of the 
examined her 


Among them she 


shee he r 


w“ idow hor “ld 


corners of her long eves she 


ssion 


neighbors in the proce 


knew must be one tied to her heels like a 
noonday shadow But the faces she looked 
into were blankly anonymous. She tried her 


old bag of tricks, one by one. Like the wily 
old fox doubling, back-tracking, side-step- 
ping, taking to earth, to water, to fallen tim- 
ber. But with no results except certain 
ty When finally that 
turned to her domicile. by devious wavs, her 
red-headed mechanic was tinkering with still 
it the curb in front of his 


ifternoon she re- 


another sick motor 


shop; he did not even raise his eves when her 


brougham drove up ind drove away. 
From that moment Mrs. Amos P. Tlunting- 
ton gradually faded out of the picture The 


outer semblance of that quondam widow re- 
clothes, her Speer h, her aspect 
of grief: but beneath it all was Sophie, 
with beadlike eves. For several 
davs she devoted her talents to catching the 
red-headed mechanic in the act of passing her 
hodlily to the tender mercies of his relief. But 
never did she detect the actual moment 
This was finesse! Maybe it was the great 


mained her 


“ itching 


igoned Masterpiece — “inne irom ram 


She thrilled for an instant on 
stroke 


Parr himself! 
this note. Then she decided on a 
boldly characteristic 

When William had tucked her in among 
her moleskin robes, he crossed to the red 
headed man and, with that curious conde- 
scension upper hestow on mere 
artizans, informed him that his mistress 
would have speech with him 

“What is your name?” she asked when 
the red-headed man stood respectfully, cap 
in hand, at her carriage door 

“John Hanrahan, ma’am,” he replied. 

“LT have had my eves on you for some time, 
John, without your knowing it,” said she, 
kindly. She had her eyes on him at that 
moment; and as he met them, he had the 
startling impression that he ana she under- 
stood each other perfe « tly . But the impres- 
sion was fugitive 


servants 


"OU ARE to enter my service,” she in- 
formed him, with the large air of con- 
ferring an inestimable favor; and without 
aWaiting an answer she informed John that 
he was to go with William to bring home a 
giving up her pair 
because the pavements were too hard 
on their feet. William was instructed to 
take John to the tailor and have him out- 
fitted All this with a gracious smile, while 
she complimented John on the way he car- 
ried himself — John’s particular uprightness 
was the regulation product of the police gym- 
nasium. The widow spoke in a little thread 
of a voice which broke, here and there, when 
she would close her eves with a sigh. If the 
red-headed man had been a thousand devils 
he could not have refused sO pathetic a 
figure. But the element of humor in the 
transaction was the ultimate appeal 
A few days later Parr himself, held up by 
one of his own regal traffic cops at a busy 
corner, had the grim satisfaction of seeing 
Sophie taking his red-headed mechanic out 
foranairing. The new car itself was quite as 
perfect in its way, as had been her prancing 
pair —a town-car imported from France, 
where they do themselves well in such things. 
The motor occupied a glistening bandbox 
away up forward. Sophie was enclosed 11a 
gorgeous candy-box away aft. Parr’s man 
was exposed to the world and the weather as 


new car she was 


the only visible living thing aboard, perched 
on a slender capstan of a seat rising out of 
the bare deck amidships. She was making a 
toman holiday of him. Parr could not re- 
press a chuckle it was so like Sophie! 
The Dresden china (or what re 

mained of her for popular consumption) did 
not vary her surface routine by a jot. At 
home and abroad her shuttle-like eyes were 
always moving slowly back and forth under 
the screen of ber long lashes. Before many 
days had passed she had isolated |er red- 
headed mechanic's pack-brothers. One was 
a man a brown derby, who always 
chewed a cold cigar. The other was a frayed 
taxi-driver with a moth-eaten beard, who 
had a stand just off the avenue. She never 
hurried them, never lost them; they were 
safe and sound and stupid, as ber man on the 
They were merely the hounds follow- 


widow 


with 


box. 
ing blindly. 
whom she must catch a glimpse. The system 
of espionage Was px rfect, but no intellect in- 
formed it Her sixth sense told her that her 
daily life was as closely hemmed in as is an 
expanse of ocean by a cloudless sky. The 
real artist of the game was vet to reveal him- 
self. Some move must be impending. 

She surreptitiously examined bolts, locks, 
bars, doors, window-ledges, painted surfaces, 
for telltale marks. In the act of crossing her 
boudoir she would pause softly, her senses 
alert and receptive as if in the very cloister of 
her retreat something lurked, would strike. 

Her telephone she handled with the utmost 
delicacy they had tapped that, of course 
Whenever she used it, she would set it down 
softly, then instantly pick it up again, and 
listen for minutes on end. — It was filled with 
voices, disembodied and inarticulate and far- 
off, that swirled and eddied through the 
ceaseless river of speech. Nothing there 
it required exquisite patience. And then, 
under her very elhow, some one yawned in- 
cautiously three times, and said lazily, 
“Oh dear, oh dear!” Sophie showed her- 
self her little white teeth in the mirror, that 
looked down on her eavesdropping. Her 
nimble mind drew a picture: it would be a big 
bare room, with a lazy man in a blue uni- 
form, with receivers strapped to his ears, 
seated at a desk; and this police ear grafted 
to her wire would always be attentive. 


It was the huntsmen behind of , 


Once Sophie was rewarded by hearing a 
door open, in that vague room Again she 
heard the tread of feet; then the murmur of 
cautious voices. But it was the ticking of a 
clock two of them, in fact that pleased 
her most of all Hlow like a stupid cop, te 
lie in wait breathless at the mouthpiece of a 
microphone, with a blatant clock at his 
elbow! Sophie giggled 

Meantime our friend, Mr. Parr, the police 
deputy, who had assigned himself in lis ma- 
Lang case, was 
gloomy and bad company. ‘The end of the 
fourth week found him yawning and scowling 
There was the daily harvest of squeals falling 
on his «le sk Bet raved crooks with bra« lets 
on came home to roost as inevitedls as ram 
drops trickle back to the ocean. But just as 
all rivers fow into the sea and yet the sea ts 
not full, so Parr was conscious of an aching 
void He had the uncomfortabl 
of being laughed at 

* The damned thing is frozen 
muttered, settling himself heavily 
favorite elbow chair by Armiston’s desk. 

Armiston said nothing. It wasn’t frozen, 
to him. It was merely that the element of 
time had entered in. This varn had “ written 
itself,” as he would say professionally. He 
had merely brushed the tips of his clair 
voyant fingers, invoked the oracular keys of 
his faithful typewriter, and the congealed 
action which Parr had laid at the feet of his 
Medicine, had straightway come to life, 
started to move. It had developed the 
impetus of the inevitable. He had written 
Finis, and locked his typewriter, and packed 
for Lakewood. Then he waited for his friend 
Parr to call on him 

Leaning back in his chair Armiston idl; 
tinkered with the needle of some electrical 
contrivance. The grandfather clock tieked. 
the fire crackled, and the deputy scowled 
misanthropically at the fat Buddha in the 
corner, Silence didn’t embarrass Oliver. In 
fact it that if silence 
were maintained long enough, the other 
fellow would say something interesting. But 
: As if tired of 


gn ol 


ture age to the Sophie 


sensation 


solid!” he 


in his 


was his observation 


Parr seemed tongue-tied. 
waiting for animate things to show a si 
life, the needle Oliver held in his hands made 
a spontaneous gesture. [t swung over to 
the middle of a calibrated are —and stayed 
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there, as if intent on something. Armmisten, 
with a yawn, set the thing down, and pres- 
ently picked up the telephone. He rested 
on one elbow, walk hing his friend Parr while 
he waited 


“Rotten service! he mumbled, after a 


long wait Parr nodded gravely 

“Parr,” said Oliver abruptly, over the top 
of the telephone, “have you made any 
effort to find the husband? He's the one 
that squealed, of course I suppose the poor 
devil got tired of hiding out.” 

The effect of these words, or rather of this 
act, on the deputy of police was electric. He 
reached out with one gorilla-like hand and 
snatched the telephone from Oliver's grasp 

“Was she on there?” he demanded 

“Certainly,” said Oliver easily 

KE PC MINTED to the electric needle, 

trembling over the middle of the card 
Mhat telltale needle gave warning every time 
a receiver was lifted off its hook in No. 142 
lo the two watchers at that moment, that 
tremulous needle personified the woman her- 
self, the eavesdropper, probably at that in- 
stant cocking her pretty head with the swift 
tartled doe 
under my nose, eh? 


movement of a 
“So you tip her off 
Eh!” snarled Part 
The sudden brain-storm that evoked these 
words gave him a look ape -like in its fe rocity 
His huge hand clamped itself on the extinct 
Oliver could almost feel 
He gritted his teeth, but 
continued to watch the spying needle on his 
desk. It was the needle itself, at this junc- 
ture, that came to his rescue \bruptly, as 
it lopped back 


to zero, nothing, on the calibrated scale. It 


author's shoulder 
the hones crunch 


if released by an unseen force, 


was as significant as the snap of a dry twig 
The lurker was withdrawing, on tiptoe 

For another instant Parr sat there glaring 
into Oliver's eyes. Then the deputy jammed 
his hat down, and rushed from the room 
is if the very devil were prodding him on 

While the Lakewood train was picking its 
way across the draw-bridges that span the 
estuaries of Newark Bay, the Dresden 
china widow was rolling over hill and dale 
to Byam, a little lake among the hills 
where her stylish hackneys were acquiring 
winter coats and new hoofs, in drowsy ease 
On the spur of the moment this morning she 
had thought of her beloved horses, with a 
tinge of self-accusation. It was honest John 
Hanrahan, the red-headed mechanic, as usual 
who conducted her. Some distance behind, 
coming into sight now and again as her car 
topped a rise, came on the man in the 
brown derby, only for this occasion he had 
discarded his derby for a cap, thrown away 
his cold cigar and acquired a mustache 

Life had become a bed of thorns for the 
red-headed mechani Perched out there in 
the open where the widow could watch him 
breathe wasn't his idea of being a detective 
Né@d so little had transpired in four weeks that 
he was beginning to have grave doubts of the 
infaliibility of his great chief. But ahead 
of him this morning was a taste of paradise 
Arriving at the farm, he was waiting in the 
kitchen, sourly meditating on life, when there 
entered a pert little French maid, a round 
pink person of Chippendale pattern, on high 
heels which gave to her walk the tilt of a 
Callie poodk She caught the reflection of 
herself jn a mirror, and before the astonished 
eyes of John, she began to rehearse those very 
arts of coquetry which he, in ‘is ignorance, 
had always assumed to be spont:.neous, when 
exercised on helpless males In the act she 
caught sight of him. She was not at all 
abashed. Indeed, quite the contrary. She 
tripped daintily over to him, sat down on the 
edge of his bench, and indicated with a pro- 
pelling shove that he was to move over a 
little nottoo much. She folded her hands 
primly on her little lace apron, regarded him 
under her lashes. Then, they both fixed their 
eyes on the wood-box, and smiled happily 

An hour later, when his lady up-stairs 
called for her motor, the red-headed me- 
chanic (city-bred) had changed his ideas 
about the attractions of the « ountry 

As the little maid handed his lady into the 
car she boldly pressed a tiny hand in John’s 
ample paw. The motor rounded the drive 
and as it passed the gate city ward the maid 
tossed a kiss to the moon-struck sleuth 


In West Broadway, among the spaghetti 
factories, the junk-shops and the holes in 
walls where artificial flowers grow, the win- 
dows are always dingy The elevated trains 
growl all day and all night, peering in at the 
upper floors as they pass, where life is frankly 
uncurtained 

4 man in seamy uniform, and a brass- 
bound cap, with a number, that proclsimed 


% 
ay 


hi. orman, examined door- 
w ways with a glance at 
3 he picked his way 
ale ‘inally he came to a 
halt toop, and aseending 
: ng a grimy bell, in 
appeared, a capa- 
1. asbaby squatting 
-rstand nothing he 
houlder, she con- 
n of the house. 
creaking flight 
of stairs, and.on ing, after some 
lcliberation, picket or toward the 
front of the house anc sha . He 
listened in open-mouthed nh. mn he 
rapped again and again, I nd louder. 
Doors above him opened ai tousled 
heads peereddown op him ove nisters. 
But the door he attackedstaredat ankly. 
He retraced his steps to the stre alked 
briskly north a bh At the cx he 
sighted a polieer 
What's that? "said the policeman, 1- 
ing his head to listen. He gave more eg:?¥ul 
heed to the motorman’s rapid flow of Sess ‘. 
Together they crossed the street swiftly, tiiair 
unusual pace attracting @ trail of loungers: 
“There,” said the motorman, bringing the 
policeman to a halt and pointing through the 
lattice-work of the elevated structure. “I 
think that man is dead. He's been sitting in 
that window for thirty-six hours. At first he 
Was reading a newspaper. But not lately.” 
He went on to explain that he had passed 
and repassed that face in the window on his 
day and night shifts at the control!er of his 
train — until finally it got on his nerves, so 
he had come on foot to see what was up. He 
added that he hadn't been able to sk ep last 
night, for seeing that face, and But the 
policeman pushed his way through the 
halted traffic and stamped up the stairs, 
the crowd banking up against the en- 
trance like a swarm of bees. He put his 
shoulder to the door and it fell with a weak 
splintering smash. The man was dead 
quite. The officer threw up a smeared win- 
dow and blew on his whistle, paying no 
more heed to the man in the chair. Shortly 
other policemen appeared, running, A lit- 
tle while later a black wagon backed up 
to the door and carried away the man in 
the chair covered with a horse-blanket. 
Another wagon bore off the fat Sicilian 
woman and her baby, and several other ter- 
rified denizens of the house. They said he 
had been a lodger for some months, a poor 
man, oh, yes, very poor. It was his habit to 
sit in that window by the hour, by the day 
sometimes. Had he any friends come to see 
him? Who could say? The whole world 
might pass up and down that dingy staircase, 
without question. The wagons moved off; 
in a moment the crowd was fluid again; in 
five minutes it was all forgotten 
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[* PAWN-SHOPS timorous clients are apt 

to be made more timid by the stare of a 
heavy-set man who lounges at one end of the 
counter, idly puffing a cigar, and watching 


them as they begand haggle. Well they may 
be: it is one of Parr’s invincibles. In the little 
building on the river front at the foot of East 
26th Street, where black wagons drive up at 
all hours of the day and night and deposit 
burdens covered with horse-blankets, just 
such a man stands, smoking the same cigar, 
quite as languidly intevested as his brothers 
in the pawn-shops. Dead souls come here; 
they must be inspected, suspected, like any 
object offered in pawn. Others come here, 
anxious mothers, brothers, friends, seeking 
An attendant pulls out drawer after drawer 
for their inspection. Sometimes a_ shriek 
tells the hangers-on that a quest has ended 
Outside, undertakers’ runners, like flies, flock 
about them when they emerge. 

\ stocky man, evidently a mason, who 
had come directly from his work, was whis- 
pering to the attendant, trembling. The 
attendant listened, and nodded. He knew 

yes, it was here: and he rolled out a 
drawer The mason inclined his head, 
brushing his eyes with a lime-stained hand. 
His brother, he said. The attendant made a 
grimace over his shoulder, and the man with 
the cigar approached, eyeing the mason with 
a bleary look. He took out a note-book, and 
they talked in low tones, the policeman mak- 
ing entries as the other answered. 

“You will have to be corroborated, of 
course,”’ said the policeman, not unkindly. 
“Any one could come here and pick what he 
wanted, otherwise.” 

“But why?” ejaculated the mason, hor- 
rified at the idea of any one having use for a 
dead body, and going to the city morgue to 
pick out one to his liking. The policeman 
said he couldn't say why — it had been done 


and they had to be careful. The mason pro- 
duced his union card and other credentials 
to establish his identity. 

Outside the tip had gone forth. The grisly 
hangers-on lay in wait for him, and he 
gruffly selected one who led him triumphant- 
ly to his near-by store. The next day a little 
funeral party departed from that side-street 
“parlor’’, with what pomp the poor may give 
to their dead. There were four carriages, 
three of them empty with blinds drawn, and 
in the first the only mourner, the mason. 

On their return, the policeman with the 
cigar met the foremost carriage — there were 
some final papers to sign, for the records. 
When the mason stepped down, he looked 
up and saw they were at the porticoed door 
of a big building, with massive towers and 
turrets of red brick. He drew back invol- 
untarily, but the man with the cigar had a 
double twist on his coat sleeve. 

“Come along quietly, and don’t start 
anything.” he said amiably and led the 
mourner up the stone steps, down the cor- 
ridors, and into a room —a big room — in 
which sat a man at a desk. The man at the 
desk was Parr, deputy commissioner of police. 

“Ha, ha! At last. Well, how'd it go?” 
asked Parr, looking up. The mason 
crouched like an animal, one hand stealing 
behind him to try the door. He straight- 
ted up, breathing hard. 


“QOPHIE almost got away with it,” said 

Parr — “ knocking the old duffer off, like 
that, with arsenic in his dope! And turning 
the stiff over to us, to hand out to the first 
claimant that comes along to identify it — 
you thought you weren't even taking a 
chance, didn't you, William?” 

It was William, the footman — William 
redrawn, some lines erased, as plausible as a 
raised check. Nevertheless, it was William. 
He swallowed hard. 

“Come over here. I want a good look at 
you,” commanded Parr. 

The man obeyed, sullenly. Parr pointed 
to a glass paper-weight on his desk. 

“Did you ever see that before? Answer 
me!”’ he snarled, with sudden ferocity. Wil- 
liam looked from Parr to the paper-weight, 
and back again, but maintained silence. 

* What did Amos P. Huntington call him- 
self twelve years ago, when he left his 
finger-prints on that paper-weight, in the 
Park Place Murder?” 

Parr referred to a crime that had gone 
down in the annals as a celebrated mystery. 
It was a mystery no more. The obscure man 
who was found dead in his chair in West 
Broadway had the same finger-prints. That 
was why the man with the cigar had been so 
polite to the mason when he called on his sad 
errand. William did not answer. His eyes 
roved round the room, avoiding the one 
thing he feared. 

“What did you blow up, in your rubber 
plant, William?” asked Parr. “* Was it a bas- 
ket of cats — or dogs — or did you borrow 
another of your brothers from East 26th 
Street? Sophie put the remains through the 
crematory so fast we didn’t have a look in.” 

Parr laughed. So did William. By that 
laugh Parr knew that questions were useless. 
At that moment the door opened, and Ar- 
miston came in, swinging a stick. 

“Take him down-stairs!”’ growled Parr to 
an attendant. “Charge him with — charge 
him with complicity in the murder of John 
Doe, alias Amos P. Huntington.” 

Armiston dropped his stick with a clatter, 
and started back with such a genuine move- 
ment of fright that the policeman who was 
ushering him in actually grabbed him, think- 
ing him the murderer. 

“*No, no, not that one; this one!” said Parr, 
indicating William. Parr’s eyes twinkled. 
When William had been led out he said to 
Armiston, with some relish: 

“As a matter of fact, Armiston, you ought 
to be down-stairs, on that charge!” 

“But how — what — I got your wire — I 
came right in. Is there — did she — ” 

“Certainly,” responded Parr, nodding. 
“You are a wonder, Oliver!”’ he added, rub- 
bing his hands comfortably. “‘What put it 
into your head to start Sophie after her 
husband? Don’t tell me you didn’t,” said 
the deputy, as Armiston tried to break in 
with a word. “I heard you. You knew 
Sophie was listening-in on the telephone 
the other day in your study, when you told 
me in a loud voice to go out and find her 
husband —that he had squealed on her. 
Squealed on her!" cried Parr. “On the 
level, Armiston, I could have strangled you at 
that moment! I thought you were squealing 
on me! Then it all came over me — just 
like that!” and he snapped his fingers to in- 
dicate the unusual suddenness of the mental 
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process. “You've got the goods! You'r. 
all right, Oliver!” 

“Well, it was the obvious thing to do, of 
course,” agreed Oliver, now preening him- 
self. “I knew you couldn’t find him. | 
knew the only way was to scare her into 
starting after him berself — then your men 
could trail along behind. It made a very 
good ending of the story, I thought,”’ said 
Oliver. “Your men trailed her, of course?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,’ said Parr, 
weakly, “she got the jump on us. You 
know Sophie! So we just sat back and 
waited.” 

“Waited!” ejaculated Armiston. 

“Oh, Sophie did her part — she produced 
him, all right,”’ said Parr. ** Dead,”’ he added 
grimly. He related swiftly how the bogus 
Amos P, Huntington, who had been blown up 
by synthetic rubber and cremated, in the end 
came to bis death and burial in so obscure a 
manner that the police would never have 
known who he was, except for one thing 
Sophie overlooked. 

“My window-washer,” said Parr. “He's a 
wonder, too. He managed to borrow a 
razor, among other personal effects of the 
late Amos P., that Sophie had packed away 
in a box We found finger-prints on it 
that corresponded to that,” be said, pointing 
at the glass paper-weight.  “* When his dead 
body turned up, with the same finger-prints, 
the rest was simple enough. We merely sat 
on the door-step and waited.” And Parr, 
who had complacently encompassed the mur- 
der of a murderer, by neglecting to follow 
Sophie too closely, leaned back in his chair. 
“Oh, they all come to pot, sooner or later,” 
he said, in his philosophic mood again 

a But, Sophie “ 

“Oh she’s on her way aowntown now,” 
exclaimed Parr. “Sit still. You'll see her.” 

The Dresden china widow, an hour before, 
had set out on ber afternoon drive to air her 
red-headed mechanic. At Forty-second 
Street a policeman said gruffly: * Drive up to 
the curb, young fellow.” The red-headed 
mechanic had obeyed with alacrity. “Let 
me have your keys,”’ commanded the traffic 
policeman. He took the proffered keys and 
calmly locked the doors of the litter. Sophie 
could not escape now, except by smashing 
vlass “Take her to Headquarters!” com- 
manded the traffic man. While Parr and 
Oliver sat talking, Sophie was announced 
The graceful little woman clothed in a cloud 
of black entered weeping and suiffling in her 
handkerchief under her veil 

“Lift up the curtain, Sophie,” said Parr, 
witha full breath of elation. ** This is where 
you stop for the night.” 

She lifted the veil, disclosing a tear-stained 
face, pathetically pretty. Parr with an oath 
lifted himself out of bis chair. He stared 
like a wooden man. 

“What's the joke, Hanrahan?” he bawled, 
at the red-headed mechanic. 

“Joke, sir? Joke?” protested Hanrahan. 

“Look at her, you fool!” snarled the 
deputy. “Look what you've brought here — 
this rag doll done up in crépe!”’ 

The lady here burst into a torrent of words. 
“T not understan’,”” she waikd, in French 
accents. “Tam Madame ‘untington maid. 
She move. I come to town — three-four 
to make ready. She move. This 


days 
to get leetle air. The 


afternoon, I go out — 
policeman — he lock me in! Oh, he lock me 
int I scream —I cry —I knock on the 
window. I come here. This man, he say 
to me ‘don’t start nothings’ ro 


ANRAHAN was holding his head He 

was reviving that episode in the kitchen 

that made the country seem so attractive to 
him a few days gone by. 

“Where did you get those clothes?” de- 
manded Parr roughly. 

“Madame, she give them me — she no 
want them more. My ‘usband — he was 
die Il est mort!” 

“Take her away!” roared Parr. 

“What is the charge?” asked the meek 
Hanrahan. 

“Oh, anything — anything,” snarled Parr, 
“so long as the newspapers don’t get it. You, 
a detective! You on the Sophie Lang case! 
Oh dear, oh dear!” 

When the door closed on the figures, it was 
Armiston who broke the painful silence. 

“After all,’ he said dreamily, “it was @ 
signed masterpiece! Eh, Parr?” 

That was the end of the Sophie Lang case. 
There were loose ends, of course, such as 
William, and the maid, and the jettisoned 
quarter of a million dollars. The underlings 
proved to be very faithful tools of the lady, 
who took their medicine, maintaining to the 
end their ignorance of such a purely legend: 
ary person as Sophie Lang. 














